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success by dealers everywhere. | 





WILL endeavor to explain in detail 
the workings and results of an in- 
tensive sales promotion campaign 
that our firm conducted last summer. 

This campaign was carried on 
through the aid of fourteen Boy 

Scouts between the ages of 14 and 17 years, 

who in less than 48 hours delivered two thou- 

sand useful shopping bags to as many house- 
wives. In these bags were ten thousand cir- 
culars conveying information concerning some 
of the leaders in our stock. And, by means of 

a questionnaire answered by the ladies we 
learned the status of two thousand homes in 
our community. 

Preliminary to the campaign we divided the 
town into seven zones, excluding business 
houses, new additions and those sections of the 
city given over to the undesirables. It was our 
intention to place two boys to a zone. This 
brought us to the problem of procuring 14 
boys between the ages of childhood and sudden 
importance. We sought the aid of the Scout 
officials, who first had to be assured that we 
were not making an effort to exploit the or- 
ganization, but only desired to enlist the serv- 
ices of boys who had received the training in 
courtesy, obedience and honesty that is incul- 
cated throughout the Scout ritual and work. 

It then was our mission to interest those 














boys enough to get them to call at our office * 


where we could explain to them in detail the 
routine duties of the campaign. We hit upon 
the idea of sending each boy a business letter 
psychologically hinting at the value that such 
an experience would be to them in later life, 
especially the opportunity of learning some of 
the high powered business methods of the day 
under the direction of a technical expert from 
one of the most important roofing corporations 
in America. We also included in the letter 
a hint concerning the amount of money it was 
possible for them to earn. Pecuniary reward, 
however, was not the high water mark of those 
letters, remembering that youth is not as ma- 
terialistic as the mature product, and idealism 
thrives until a few kicks on the proverbial shins 
sends it glimmering. 

The letters were answered in person, im- 
mediately, and the day before the opening of 


TOTAL COST 
of campaign 
$98.00 


* *K K * 


RESULTS: 


$4,000 new 
business in six 
weeks 


* K K * 


“Bound to 
double that 
amount this 

coming building 
season” 


* * *K * 


500 red-hot 
prospects 
secured 


* * K * 


212 roof pros- 
pects 
185 repair jobs 
103 building 
leads, including 
24 garages 


kk OK x 


1,500 good new 


names added to 
mailing list 








Harvest of Sales and Prospects 


[This article by J. W. Pearson, Smith-Haggard Lumber Co., 
Lexington, Ky., tells of a plan that may be employed with equal 


the campaign was set for the entire crew toassemble at our 
office to get instructions. 


Incidentally, we enlisted their aid 
in “loading” the shopping bags with the adver- 
tising matter, in order that nothing might deter 
the opening of the campaign on the following 
morning. We found that we had to formulate 
a little system of loading the bags. Otherwise 
our supply would have run short, the house- 
wives would have found a conglomerate mess 
of advertising literature, and the idea of the 
campaign would have lost its driving power. 
In other words, a messy shopping bag would 
not have made the proper effect upon a tidy 
housewife. 

The keystone of the campaign was the ques- 
tionnaire that the boys were to fill in after ask- 
ing the housewife certain questions pertaining 
to the condition of the home. The boys were 
impressed with the importance of seeing that 
these questions were answered as directed, 
which was not difficult, because the boys re- 
ceived two cents per completed questionnaire, 
and to be eligible for payment all of the ques- 
tions had to be filled in with proper answers. 
We inoculated the boys with the toxin of re- 
sponsibility and made them feel that the suc- 
cess of the campaign was in their hands. The 
questionnaire, in the form of a slip of paper 
41%4x7¥% inches, including a detachable coupon 
for record purposes, provided for answers to 
the following questions : 

Name and address of occupant? 

Who is owner of house? 

Name and address of owner? 

What is present condition of the roof? 

Type of roof on building? 

Do you intend to build? When? 

Home? Garage? Outbuilding? 

Do you intend to repair? When? 

Is home equipped with screens? Weather- 
strips? Storm sash? 

The boys seemed anxious to work in the ter- 
ritories that they knew best. We took the 
hint and distributed them accordingly, recog- 
nizing this psychology of the “show-off,” and 
the result was that the Scouts took a greater 
interest in complying with the main issues of 
the campaign. 

We solved the problem of keeping the boys 
supplied with bags by having them call up the 
office as soon as they began to run short. By 
the time we had reached [Turn to page 69] 
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Lumber Show 


In 


Your Town 


EF 


Marietra Paint €&? CoLtor Company 
COLUMBUS, O. 


MARIETTA, O. 


PIONEERS AND SPECIALISTS 


———$— 


OLOR is recognized as the big idea in 
the merchandising of lumber. 


Retail Lumber Dealers all over the country 
are preparing to hold Lumber Shows in their 
towns this spring under the Marietta Plan. 


Every day inquiries come in from these 
dealers. Wisconsin and Connecticut have 
asked us to help plan their exhibits. Here 
are excerpts from two letters of dealers in 
those states — 


MADISON, WIS. 
“‘We are opening up a large lumber store in the shopping 
district here and will have these panels on exhibit. We 


wish to be able to tell the inquiring public just how it is 
done, and where they can get the materials.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
“We are making the panels referred to in your letter at 


the present time. We hope to have them shipped to you 
within a week.” 


If you want to sell lumber in 1928, dress 
it up—have an exhibit—show your lumber 
in color. 


Ask us how the lumber show idea can 
be applied to your town. 





HIGH POINT, N. C. 


IN WOOD FINISHING 








Buy This Stock 


VALUES 


Buyers who regularly put their needs 
up to us find that on the average our 
values can’t be beat. Try us out and let 
us convince you. 

150,000 ft. 1” No. | Com. & Btr. Kilo Dried Birch 

100,000 ft. |” No. 2 Common Kiln Dried Birch 

150,000 ft. 1” No. 2 Common Air Dried Birch 

125,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Bireh 

30,000 ft. 6/4” No. 2 and Better Soft Elm 

200,000 ft. |” No. 3 and Better White Pise 
“KORRECT-MAKE” MAPLE FLOORING 


75,000 ft. 25/32x24” Second Grade 
90,000 ft. 25/32x24"” Third Grade 


“KORRECT-MAKE” BIRCH FLOORING 
50,000 ft. 25/32x2/4” First Grade 
20,000 ft. 25/32x2'4” Second Grade 
25,000 ft. 25/32x2'4” Second Grade 12-542’ 
30,000 ft. 25/32x2'4” Third Grade 
16,000 ft. %xi'2” First Grade 


| car 32” No. | Basswood Lath. 


KNEELAND-MCLURG 
LUMBER CO. 


Mills ut : Sales Office: 


Phillips, Wis., Morse, Wis. PHILLIPS, WIS. 








The exterior beauty of these homes is carried into the interior through 
the use of “Perfection” Brand Oak Flooring. 


You can depend upon “Perfection.” In two modern plants operated 








si 
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ee | 
C, OAK FLOORS 


‘“Smade’’ these houses 












by skilled lumbermen, only the finest’ oak is selected. After poaper 
seasoning and kiln-drying, it is perfectly milled and matched so t 
it lays smooth and stays smooth. It is graded and handled so care- 
fully that upon arrival anywhere, it is always in perfect condition. 


a lumber dealers gladly feature this nationally advertised 
rand. 


There’s size and grade for every structure, new or old. Write today 
for full particulars. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLoorINnG Co., PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


‘PERFECTION 


Brand Oak Flooring 
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Research 


facturers than to retail distributers, and it is commonly together of manufacturers; and not a little has been said about 

understood to mean a sort of investigation that is designed coéperation among all branches of the lumber industry. Such a 
to reduce costs of production rather than to multiply the number’ use of research as is essential to the welfare of the industry here- 
or increase the volume of sales. The time has come in the lumber’ after requires a linking together of the efforts of all branches that 
business, however, when the major need is a sort of research that shall make a continuous, unbroken chain of sales promotion from 
shall uncover new markets for wood; that shall open channels of mill to user. The efforts of each must supplement the efforts of 
distribution that hitherto have been obstructed by antiquated the other, and the research that is being financed on a national 
methods of merchandising and to remove obstacles in methods of scale over an extended period must justify itself in increased sales 
manufacture that have hindered the use of wood where wood is’ through retail distributing channels as well as through the major 
most adaptable to the purpose. Research in the lumber industry consuming industries. 
hereafter will mean activities calculated to sell wood. It is inevitable, of course, that enterprising promotional efforts 
A good deal has been said from time to time about codperation, on the part of a considerable part of the personnel of the lumber 


C]p tecture IS A word that is much more familiar to manu- about the need of a working together of retailers and a working 










Will Help Retailers Make Sales 
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industry will benefit the rest, whether they increase their activities 
or improve their methods or not.. But the fact should not be lost 
sight of that the greatest benefits will come to those who join in 
the great sales extension program that is now in full sway in 
behalf of wood. There never has been a time and it is hard to 
believe that there ever will be another time when a little extra 
effort, a little more enterprise and a little additional expenditure 
will bring so great a return to the individual lumberman as it will 
in support and furtherance of this great concerted effort. 


Lumber is literally “on the air.’”’ The people of the United States 
now are hearing and learning more about lumber than at any 
former time. There is more information available for the prospec 
tive user of wood than at any former time. At no time in the past 
has there been ready at hand for the retailer so many sales helps 
as at present. It is hard to conceive of a sales problem that can 
not be solved by or for the retailer if he will but call for help, and 
there need be no loss of sales for lumber where wood is the mate- 
rial best adapted to the needs of the purchaser. For the first time 
in the history of lumbering the intelligence of the industry is 
organized and united in behalf of wood. There should be no strag- 
glers in the army and there should be no branch of the industry 
to miss the fruits of victory. 





Small Buildings as Aids to Farming 


ANITATION IS one of the most important considerations in 
S building for farm animals as it is in building for human 
beings. Most of the losses of farm animals are due to neg- 
lect of provisions that insure proper ventilation, prevent drafts 
and the spread of contagion. Often the stockraiser expands his 
operations, that is, increases the number of his farm animals, more 
rapidly than he enlarges his facilities for providing healthful hous- 
ing for them. The farmer, it may be, buys a big incubator or a big 
hatching of baby chicks without having a definite notion of the kind 
and amount of housing his chicks soon will require. As a conse- 
quence, the mortality that results from inadequate housing knocks 
all profits and all hope of profits into a cocked hat in no time. The 
same situation often arises in hog raising. The brood sow, next to 
the hen, is the most prolific of farm animals, and it is a matter of 
only a few months to get into the hog business on a large scale. 
But if proper sanitary measures are not taken the mortality among 
spring pigs will even more quickly destroy all hope of profit. 


It is fortunate for the farmer and stockraiser that the cost of 
such sanitary measures as are necessary to save the lives of his 
pigs and chicks do not cost much and they require but little time 
to be made effective. In fact, they really cost nothing, because 
they save the lives of enough animals to more than pay for them- 
selves. The small brooder house, the colony house to take care of 
the chicks that come from the brooder and the larger laying house 
cost relatively little, and they bring immediate returns in eggs, 
broilers and lessened labor that spell the difference between loss 
and profit and between drudgery and pleasant employment. Like- 
wise, the “A” hog house, which may be moved about, and the 
farrowing house, where the brood sow and her litter can be pro- 
tected from cold spring winds, are not an expense but the most 
profitable of investments. ; 

As initiative on the part of the persons directly interested in 
farming cannot always be counted on to bring about desired 
improvements, opportunities are opened for the lumberman to 
increase the sale of his lumber by supplying such initiative. Some 
of the most profitable business, for both buyer and seller, has come 
from the building of small hog and chicken houses in lumber yards, 
ready for delivery at a moment’s notice to farmers and poultrymen. 
Such structures can be built more economically by the lumberman 
than by the farmer, because they can be made largely from short 
lengths and “pickings” from regular stock and because they can be 
put together on a wholesale plan. In the case of poultry or hog 
houses that are of a permanent nature, the lumberman can utilize 
the experience of the most successful farmers of his community, 
so that his yard may well be a clearing house for ideas as well as 
of building material. It is not too late by any means for many 
lumbermen to make some money for themselves and their farmer 


friends this spring by supplying them needed hog and chicken 
houses. 


——$—_ 


Stresses Need for Advertising 


RETAILER WHOSE comparatively recent aggressive and 

A successful drive for new business in his community is de. 

scribed in this issue, beginning on front page, contributes 

some interesting comments upon the all too prevalent attitude of 

the average dealer with regard to advertising and merchandising 

efforts. His remarks furnish a background, by way of contrast, 
for the story referred to. Says this dealer: 

“If the average retail lumber dealer will check up the records 
of his business for the last few years, he will undoubtedly find that 
one of the weakest points is his lackadaisical follow-up after he has 
aroused the interest of the community. This may be attributed to 
two causes. In the first place, the average dealer of the old school 
does not believe that advertising is the chief promotive agency of 
the retail lumber dealer. But during the last few years he has at 
least consented to spend a little money in advertising, chiefly be 
cause his more wideawake competitors have set the pace. In the 
second place, the dealer, finding it imperative to enlist advertising 
as an agent of trade pronrotion, jumps in over his head. His meth- 
ods of extension lack correct distribution and proper follow-up, the 
two underlying principles of modern advertising.” 

This dealer proceeds to point out that the position taken by the 
average lumberman, to the effect that his wares are indispensable, 
has been made out of date by the vast programs of propaganda 
instituted and carried out in the interests of materials other than 
lumber, and asks the question whether, if these other interests 
continue their huge advertising programs and the lumbermen stand 
pat, the public will not eventually become imbued with the idea 
that lumber as a building material is passing out of the picture. 
He asserts that it is necessary that the lumber industry, for its 
own preservation, shall make effective use of the methods that 
have been successfully employed by its rivals; particularly and 
specifically, advertising. Although of course aware of the exten- 
sive plans now under way for keeping the merits of lumber as a 
building material, as well as for other uses, before the people 
through modern advertising and publicity methods, this retailer 
evidently feels that because of this field having largely been neg- 
lected, or at least inadequately covered, in the past, the need is 
all the more urgent for intelligent and concerted action at this 
stage. 

But, national advertising alone is not sufficient, in the judgment 
of this retailer, for he says: “If the yard dealer expects to keep 
step with modern business, he will find it necessary to apply the 
principles of national advertising to his immediate vicinity. There 
is nothing sure about the business game, and today it is the adver- 
tisers who are making the money.” 

All this is doctrine that has been preached by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for lo! these many years, but perhaps the message will 
come with added force from one who is actually engaged in retail- 
ing lumber, and who evidently desires to see wood retain its right- 
ful place in the esteem and use of the public, while at the same 
time recognizing that the modern dealer’s service to his commu- 
nity requires that he shall carry such other meritorious products 
as are required for the building and repair needs of that community. 





Motor Trucks and Lumber Delivery 


abe THE last decade or so the motor truck has made 
rather steady and consistent gains in the favor of retail 
lumbermen. For a long time before the motor truck was 
adopted as a means of transporting lumber the question of delivery 
was prominent in all discussions of the costs of retailing. The sub- 
ject is still a live one, but generally it has taken a somewhat dif- 
ferent turn. The question now is not so much whether delivery 
shall be made at all, or whether a charge shall be made for it; but 
rather it is whether delivery shall be restricted to town or village 
sales, or shall be extended to all sales; and how the charge shall be 
made, whether it shall be a direct charge upon the individual sale 
or shall be spread over the costs of operation. 

In the larger cities and in practically all lines of business deliv- 
ery of purchases is the rule, and since the cost of delivering is 
spread over the costs of operation, the buyer who earries his pur- 
chase away with him is charged for a service that he actually per- 
forms for himself. Likewise, the majority of independent retail 
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merchants sell on credit and for cash at one price, offering no 
inducement to the cash buyer. In this way the cash buyer is 
penalized, in the higher price he pays, for the losses due to bad 
debts, which are inevitable when goods are sold on credit. In 
addition the cash ‘buyer suffers from the abuse of privileges ex- 
tended to credit buyers in the way of returned goods delivered 
fcr examination. 

The custom of delivery has been a natural and logical devel- 
opment, perhaps largely influenced by considerations of sales pol- 
icy or expediency. But to the extent that it involves charging 
one customer for a service performed for another it is uneconomi- 
eal. There can be no doubt that delivery and credit as used by the 
independent retailer have opened the way for the nationwide 
extension of the chain store. Stores of this class offer the cash- 
and-carry buyer the benefits of the saving, presumably, that are 
effected by his performing his own delivering and his relieving 
the merchant of the risks incurred in credit extension. 

In rural communities, where farm buyers have their own means 
of transport, it is still a common practice to sell village resident 
and farm buyer at the same price, but delivering to the former 
while allowing the latter to make his own delivery. This has 
seemed logical and reasonable enough: but it nevertheless often 
imposes upon the farmer an enhanced price that is necessitated 
by the costs of delivering to town buyers. With the coming of the 
motor truck and improved roads, however, the logic of restricting 
deliveries to the corporation limits has been in part nullified. It 


may be no farther in time to a farm in one direction than it is to 
a village home in another. 

There are of course some considerations applying to the lumber 
business that do not apply so aptly to other lines. Loading lumber 
board by board is a slow operation, and as a consequence various 
means have been devised to keep the motor in use while loading 
is being done. If the farmer drives into the yard with his wagon 
he must remain with his team until his purchase is loaded, and 
when he reaches home he must do his own unloading. On the 
other hand, if the lumberman has a motor truck, with a trailer, he 
can load the lumber upon that as quickly as on the farmer’s wagon, 
he can run it out to the farm in much less time by truck than the 
farmer can by team and he can commonly dump the entire load 
in a minute or two. In view of the possibilities of these increased 
efficiencies there appears to be some logic in extending lumber 
deliveries. Another consideration in the case of the farmer is 
that often delivery can be made at the convenience of the lum- 
berman; that is, the dealer can sandwich in the farmer’s purchase 
between more urgent town deliveries. With the reduced labor 
available to the farmer and its increased cost, he may readily 
consider that it is cheaper for him to pay the lumberman a rea- 
sonable delivery charge than to leave his farm work to make his 
own deliveries. While conditions will vary among the communities 
of the country, it is to be expected that the motor truck will in- 
crease in importance as an agency for enlarging the volume of 
lumber sales. 











Production and Orders Increase 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 15.—Lumber 
production and orders advanced slightly dur- 
ing the week ended March 10, as compared 
with the preceding week, while shipments de- 
clined, according to telegraphic advices re- 
ceived today by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association from 685 of the lead- 
ing softwood and hardwood mills of the coun- 
try. The softwood mills, of which there were 
343 reporting, as compared with 337 for the 
preceding week, showed gains in the produc- 
tion and order columns, and a slight decrease 
in shipments. Production, shipments and or- 
ders of the 342 reporting hardwood units were 
higher than the comparable items of the 335 
units reporting for the preceding week. The 
gains were not large, but indicate substantial 
progress in this branch of the industry. 

The unfilled orders of 220 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 655,251,753 feet, as against 650,995,- 
552 feet for 220 mills the previous week. The 
106 identical southern pine mills in the group 
showed unfilled orders of 222,948,297 feet last 
week, as against 228,274,992 feet for the week 
before. For the 114 West Coast mills the 
unfilled orders were 432,303,456 feet, as against 
422,720,560 feet for 114 mills a week earlier. 

Altogether the 343 reporting softwood mills 
had shipments 102 percent, and orders 104 
percent, of actual production. For the south- 
ern pine mills, these percentages were re- 
spectively 102 and 94; and for the West Coast 
mills, 94 and 102. Of the reporting mills, the 
343 with an established normal production for 
the week of 253,345,017 feet, gave actual pro- 
duction 97 percent, shipments 100 percent, and 
orders 101 percent thereof. 

The softwood figures for last week, the 
week before (revised) and the same week last 
year follow: Production—245,985,000 feet, 
against 237,602,000 feet the week before, and 
187,815,000 feet last year. Shipments—252,- 
111,000 feet, against 259,377,000 feet the week 
before, and 206,648,000 feet last year. Orders 
—255,638,000 feet, against 251,455,000 feet the 
week before, and 220,602,000 feet last year. 

The hardwood figures for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year, 
follow: Production—49,965,000 feet, against 
46,343,000 feet the week before, and 21,036,000 
feet last year. Shipments—51,662,000 feet, 








against 49,403,000 feet the week before, and 
20,520,000 feet last year. Orders—52,297,000 
feet, against 49,958,000 feet the week before, 
and 21,090,000 feet last year. 

(Note: “Normal” production as now re- 
ported by all but two of the nine reporting 
associations to the National lumber trade 
barometer is an average of past actual pro- 
duction over a period of from two to five 
years immediately preceding 1928. The two 
exceptions base reports on estimated capacity.) 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 114 mills re- 
porting for the week ended March 10 was 
2 percent above production, and shipments 
were 6 percent below production, which was 
123,921,349 feet, compared with a normal pro- 
duction for the week of 110,458,042 feet. Of 
all new business taken during the week, 50 
percent was for future water delivery, amount- 
ing to 63,299,131 feet, of which 41,723,995 feet 
was for domestic cargo delivery, and 21,575,136 
feet export. New business by rail amounted 
to 57,230,800 feet, or 45 percent of the week’s 
new business. Forty-six percent of the week’s 
shipments moved by water, amounting to 53,- 
760,839 feet, of which 39,917,878 feet moved 
coastwise and intercoastal, and 13,842,961 feet 
export. Rail shipments totaled 56,591,617 feet, 
or 49 percent of the week’s shipments, and lo- 
cal deliveries, 5,550,096 feet. Unshipped domes- 
tic cargo orders totaled 144,545,303 feet; for- 
eign, 121,991,852 feet, and rail trade, 165,766,- 
301 feet. 

Increased activity of Inland Empire pine 
mills during the last week has materially les- 
sened unemployment in that district, according 
to the 4L employment service. Most of the 
major sawmills there are now operating. Lit- 
tle change in Douglas fir lumber production 
has taken place. Most mills and camps are 
busy, many of the mills with two shifts. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports production from thirty mills as 
20,933,000 feet, as compared with a normal 
figure for the week of 23,950,000 feet. Thirty- 
two mills the previous week reported produc- 
tion as 20,539,000 feet. Shipments and new 
business this week were somewhat below that 
reported for the week earlier. 

The California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association reports production from 
eighteen mills as 13,938,000 feet, as compared 
with a normal production for the week of 11,- 


262,000 feet. Nineteen mills the preceding week 
reported production as 10,003,000 feet.. Ship- 
ments and new business were about-the same 
as for the week earlier. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
production from fourteen mills as 7,549,000 
feet, as against a normal figure for the week 
of 7,645,000 feet. Thirteen mills the week 
before reported production as 6,660,000 feet. 
Shipments were considerably less this week, 
and new business about the same as. for the 
preceding week. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports production from seven mills as 
5,496,200 feet, compared with a normal pro- 
duction for the week of 6,910,700 feet. Eight 
mills the preceding week reported production 
as 6,491,100 feet. Shipments decreased slightly 
this week, while orders showed a good gain. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood pro- 
duction) reports production from eleven mills 
for the week as 988,000 feet, as against a 
normal figure of 1,147,000 feet, and for the 
week carlier, 913,000 feet. Shipments showed 
a nominal increase this week, and there was 
a slight reduction in orders. 

Reports from eleven hardwood mills of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu factur- 
ers’ Association for the week give production 
as 4.033,000 feet, as compared with a normal 
production for the week of 3,720,000 feet, and 
for the previous week, 3,315,000 feet. Ship- 
ments were much larger and orders slightly 
lareer than for the week before. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ports production for the week from 311 units 
(a unit is 35,000 feet of daily production ca- 
pacity) as 45,932,000 feet, as compared with 
a normal figure of 69,444,000 feet. Three 
hundred and twenty-four units for the week 
earlier reported production as 43.028.000 feet. 
Shipments this week were about the same, 
while orders increased slightly. 

(The barometer of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation appears on page 49.—Enrror.) 

[Special telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 

Norrotk, Va., March 15.—For the week 
ended March 10, forty-four mills reporting to 
the North Carolina Pine Association, and hav- 
ing a normal production of 10,860,000 feet, 
manufactured 7,576,575 feet, shipped 10,244,255 
feet, and booked orders for 9,593,053 feet. 
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Tannin From Chestnut Oak 


I have just read the letter on the Query 
and Comment page of last week relative to 
chestnut bark, and I must say that the writer 
has been very much misinformed in regard 
to tan bark, as there is not a particle of tannin 
in chestnut bark. He has got the latter 
confused with the chestnut oak, evidently, as 
the latter is very rich in tannic acid. This 
is a short, scrubby kind of mountain oak and 
it has always been the practice of the writer 
and also all other lumbermen in the bark 
business, after peeling, to cut the body into 
ties, and the limbs are also sent to the tan- 
nery under the name of extract wood. I trust 
that this will put your correspondent straight. 
Inquiry No. 2,113. 


[This comment has reference to a letter that 
appeared on this page of the American LuM- 
BERMAN of March 3. 

There are in the United States at least three 
species of trees to which the term, “chestnut 
oak,” is applied. Only two of these are true 
oaks. The barks of two of them are rich in 
tannin and those two trees grow to rather large 
size. The third, under favorable conditions, 
grows to a size comparable to the other two. 
There is no evidence at hand that the bark of 
the third tree contains tannin in commercial 
quantities. 

Of the true chestnuts, Arthur Koehler, lec- 

turer in Forest Products, University of Wis- 
consin, ard in charge of the office of wood tech- 
nology, Forest Products Laboratory, United 
States Forest Service, Madison, Wis., in his 
book, “The Properties and Uses of Wood,” 
says: “Chestnut is the only native wood which 
furnishes tannin in commercial quantities. 
The bark of chestnut contains only from 2 to 
3 percent tannin, which is not sufficient to 
make a separate collection profitable, but it is 
taken with the wood which contains from 7 to 
12 percent based on the air dry weight.” 

It is unlikely, therefore, that chestnut bark 
has been collected separately from the wood 
for tanning purposes. Chestnut oak, however, 
has for years been a primary source of bark, 
particularly in certain sections of Virginia 
Therefore, it is quite likely that the corre- 
spondent in quoting his friend, mentioned chest- 
nut when he should have said chestnut oak. It 
is hardly likely that the person who was en- 
gaged in collecting the bark would be mis- 
taken with regard to the tree from which he 
took it.—EnpiTor.] 


Trend of the Lumber Industry 


I am a student in the school of business 
and public administration of a university and 
at the present time I am working on several 
commodity reports dealing with the present 
and future situation of the lumber industry: 
also the effect of freight rates upon the de- 
velopment of this business. Any information, 
whether general, specific, or statistical that 
you may have available or can refer me to 
that pertains to such phases of the industry 
as, the present and future trend of lumber 
prices, methods of marketing, cost of produc- 
tion, freight rates etc., I certainly would ap- 
preciate it.—INnquiry No. 2,104. 


[This Missouri inquirer has been referred 
to a number of government publications em- 
bodying results of investigations of the lumber 
industry. The first of these is “Summary of 
Report of the Commissioner of Corporations 
on the Lumber Industry,” published in 1911 
and the second is Part IV of the same report 
published in 1914 under the title “The Lumber 
Industry, Part IV, Conditions in Production 
and Wholesale Distribution, Including Whole- 
sale Prices.” Another publication referred to 
is report No. 114 entitled “Some Public and 
Economic Aspects of the Lumber Industry,” 
published in 1917. Another is department of 
Agriculture report No. 115 entitled “The Dis- 
tribution of Softwood Lumber in the Middle 





West, Wholesale Distribution,” and report No. 
116 entitled “Distribution of Softwood Lum- 
ber in the Middle West, Retail Distribution,” 
published in 1918. Other reports referred to 
were the Department of Agriculture’s report 
on “Timber Depletion, Lumber Prices, Lum- 
ber Exports and Concentration of Timber 
Ownership,” prepared in response to Senate 
resolution No. 311, and the department’s Sepa- 
rate from Yearbook 1922, No. 886, entitled 
“Timber, Mine or Crop” and Agricultural 
Bulletin No. 1,119 entitled “Lumber Cut of 
United States 1870-1920.” 

Of course, during the half-century it has 
been published, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has covered quite thoroughly the developments 
of the lumber industry as they have taken 
place. Students doing research work of the 
type contemplated by this inquirer often make 
use of the bound volumes of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that are found in libraries in the 
principal cities of the country as well as in the 
offites of this publication.—Enpiror. ] 


Course in Airplane Inspection 


Have you on hand any literature suitable 
for study for a person who intends to take 
an examination as inspector of airplaines? Il 
have had considerable practice working spruce 
and ash after it has been roughed out, but do 
not know a thing about them or other materi- 
als pertaining to airplane woods in the log 
or forest. Have you any work that I can 
sketch, so as to memorize, the various grains 
ete. on paper? If not, can you tell me where 
I can get the above ?—INQuIRY No. 2,109. 


[This inquiry comes from Pennsylvania. The 
inquirer has been referred to a book entitled 
“Aeroplane Timbers, Their Structure, Forma- 





tion and Mechanical and Commercial Proper- 
ties,” which was published in 1919. This book 
contains plates and diagrams of ash, spruce, 
walnut, mahogany, poplar, birch, tulip, elm, 
cypress etc. The plates include 63 photomicro- 
graphs as well as sketch illustrations, and evi- 
dently the work approximates the description 
of this inquirer. It is an English publication 
and is supplied by the AMERICAN LuMBERMaxX 
at the publisher’s price, $2.15 postpaid — 
Eprtor. } 


A Purchase Record Form 


A form that we use which is different from 
others that I have seen published is one which 
we call a purchase record. This is designed to 
be used in one of the visible loose-leaf binders 
now on the market. We do not attempt to 
keep a perpetual inventory, but this record 
helps to keep stock balanced and is an aid in 
making purchases. The column at the right- 
hand side is used to record the amount on 
hand at any time we may wish to make an 
actual count. Our stock is so arranged that 
this is very easily done. We find this a great 
help at inventory time also. If you should 
think this worth publishing, I would prefer 
not to have our name mentioned, but will be 
glad to answer any inquiries and send a sam- 
ple of the form to anyone interested.—INQuiry 
No. 2,110. 





[With the above communication from an In- 
diana retail lumber concern was enclosed a 
sample of the form referred to, whieh unfor- 
tunately does not lend itself to reproduction. 
Name and address of this dealer will be fur- 
nished to any readers who may be interested 
in seeing a sample of this particular form of 
purchase record.—Ebrror. ] 
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The new sawmill of ee (a which is extensively in Vessel owners interested in 


& Co., situated 


about eight | use on the Wisconsin River, the ; the 


lumber carrying trade, 


miles west of Wausau, Wis., is | 
in active gperation. It employs | 
sixty men and twelve teams and | 
has a capacity of 32,000 feet of | 


lumber and about the same)! 
number of shingles daily. The | 
mill was built last fall. 
s @ @ 
A report from Manistee, | 


Mich., representative of those | 
from the northern lumbering | 
regions, states that “there has | 
been no change in the situation 
as regards logging, except that 
the weather would better befit | 
May than March. There is no | 
snow whatever on the ground 
and very little frost, but the, 
mud is deeper than ever. Very 
few camps are able to do any 
log hauling even on wheels.” 


The cost of the logging rail- 
road being constructed by the 
Beidler Manufacturing Co., of 
Muskegon, Mich., is said to be | 
$24,056 for six miles in length, | 
a trifle over $4,000 per mile. 
This includes material, equip- | 
ment, grading and ballasting. | 
John Torrent, of Muskegon, is 
also building a line near Big| 
Rapids, three miles long, of the 


| things 


rails being poles cut along the 
route. The trucks are to be. 
hauled by teams and have very 
wide double flanged wheels. It 
is estimated that one horse will 
haul 1,000 feet at a load. Big) 
are anticipated from. 
these railroads. 


* * * 


The Chicago market can not 
be called very satisfactory. 
The variable weather and un- 
certain freight problem has hin- 
dered trade. New orders are 
coming in fairly but in certain | 
quarters more complaint is en- | 
tered of bad collection than at | 
any other time within a year. | 
The proportion of last year’s, 
grain crop still remaining in| 


| first hands is beginning to make | 


itself felt in a decided scarcity | 
of money among its holders. | 
The fact that the grain is here 
may argue that the accounts! 
are good enough, but money is | 
what is just now wanted pretty | 
badly. The credit system in) 
selling lumber has been steadily | 
growing for the last few years | 
until not a few of our dealers 
are beginning to realize the ex- | 
tent of the nuisance. 


meeting in Chicago, last week 
discussed the possibility of 
remedying the excessive cost of 
loading lumber upon vessels. at 
the mills and unloading it on 
Chicago docks. It was esti- 
mated that in handling the 
1,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually received in this mar- 
ket from 18 to 20 cents per 
1,000 feet is paid to stevedores, 
the total expense thus incurred 
amounting to about $200,000. 
This work, it is claimed, can be 
done by sailors at a saving of 
fully $100,000, besides allowing 
more vessels to engage in the 
trade and furnishing their 
hands steady employment. A 
resolution was adopted to the 
effect that “we, the 
owners of Chicago, agree to 
employ our crews by the month 
and-use our best efforts to re- 
duce the expenses of loading 
and discharging cargoes.” 
s 8 * 
freight 


The following rail 


rates on lumber from Saginaw 
Valley, Mich., to eastern points, 
took effect last Monday: To 
Albany and Troy, $56 per car; 
to New York, $61; to Boston 
and Boston points, $71. 
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Southern Pine Less Active; Unfilled Orders Large 

Average bookings of southern pine fell off considerably 
during the week ended March 9, but the inquiry indicates 
that retailers in the middle West have a large number of 


. orders to place, and refrain from buying because of recent 


bad weather. More small mill stock has been coming into 
the market, however, with the result that prices on boards 
and dimension show a tendency to ease off. The best call 
is for timbers, which remain strong, lower grades of both 
yard and shed stock, and box and crating material. Book- 
ings since the first of the year have exceeded the cut by 
seven percent, and dry stock is largely covered by orders, 
mills having a large amount of business on their books. 


Business in Shortleaf Makes Slight Improvement 

North Carolina piné mill output was only sixty-eight per- 
cent of capacity during the first nine weeks of this year, 
compared with seventy-two percent in the corresponding 
period of last year. While this year’s bookings were 
slightly smaller than last year’s, they have amounted to 
ninety-four percent of the output, and shipments were prac- 
tically equal to bookings. The tone of the market has 
recently improved, for inquiries are more numerous and 
mills are refusing low price offers. Returns are still un- 
satisfactory, however, and it is believed that the opening 
up of spring trade will soon bring advances. 

Georgia roofer production and shipments have been re- 
duced by heavy rains, while sales have been making a 
slight gain, especially in the East. There have been no 
mark-ups in prices, which remain unsatisfactory. 

Southern Cypress Trade Improving; Stocks Broken 

Cypress output has been at a low point during the last 
few months, some mills having greatly curtailed their out- 
put and others having shut down. They have therefore 
been steadily reducing their stocks, which are now much 
less burdensome. Tank has continued to sell readily, and 
there has béen a good call for Nos. 2 and 3 common and 
box, and cheaper finish, principally C, D and No. 1. Orders 
are predominantly for shed stock, so that planers are kept 
busy. Higher grades are slow, and the mills have been dis- 
posing of their surplus at reduced prices, there being keen 
competition for orders covering such items. Assortments 
are now becoming broken, and some of the mills purpose 
starting up soon to fill in their stocks. Few of them have 
been able to supply tank except in green condition. Busi- 
ness has undoubtedly been picking up, largely as a result 
of the promotional campaign, and the manufacturers be- 
lieve that volume will increase greatly during the spring. 


Mill Stocks of Northern Pine and Hemlock Are Low 


Since the first of the year the northern pine mills have 
booked orders for thirteen percent in excess of their produc- 
tion, while their shipments have been equal to their output. 
Production has been rather active for the last few weeks, 
and since the first of the year has amounted to seventeen 
percent more than normal. Dry stocks of all kinds are said 
to be getting rather low, and wide dimension and boards 
are especially scarce. Holdings of box and other low grades 
have been pretty thoroughly cleaned up. The best retail 
demand is from small town and country yards, but it is not 
as active as that from industrial buyers, and as a whole 
orders do not include a large proportion of the best grades. 
Prices are firmly held. 

Northern hemlock output.this year has been small com- 
pared with that for the corresponding period of last year, 
this year’s cut amounting to only sixty-eight percent of 
normal. Bookings so far have run a little behind last year’s, 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 48 and 49; 





but have amounted to twenty-six percent more than the 
output. Mill stocks are small, and shipments have 
amounted to only ninety-four percent of cut. Prices are 
firm. Early improvement in rural trade is probable. 


West Coast Bookings Continue in Excess of Output 


Bookings of West Coast mills during the week ended 
March 10 were two percent above production. Total book- 
ings since the first of the year have exceeded the cut by 
six percent, but shipments have been four percent less 
than production, so that mill order files are well filled out. 
Rail bookings showed an appreciable gain, and domestic 
cargo business was maintained on about the same level 
as in the preceding week, but export trade was unusually 
heavy. California business seems to be improving, but the 
Atlantic coast is furnishing the bulk of domestic cargo or- 
ders, as retailers there are beginning to stock up. Country: 
yards furnish the better part of middle West business, but 
at the lower prices of a couple of weeks ago. 


California Redwood Mills Find Business Active 


Redwood bookings since the first of the year have 
amounted to over ninety’ percent of the production, and 
shipments to only eighty-three percent of it. Files of unfilled 
orders have therefore been filled out somewhat, but on 
March 3 amounted to only seventy-four percent of normal, 
against ninety-one percent on March 5 of last year. So far 
this year, average bookings per mill for northern California 
have been considerably larger, and there have been slight 
gains in southern California and eastern bookings also, and 
export trade has made a good gain. In the last few weeks, 
however, southern California has been lagging. Mi§ll stocks 
are now in good assortment, output since the first of the 
year having been sixteen percent above normal, compared 
with eight percent below in the corresponding period of 
last year. The inquiry is promising, and prices are firm. 


Northern Hardwood Output Keeps Pace with Bookings 


Bookings of northern hardwood mills have been running 
considerably behind those of last year at this season, but 
there has been a corresponding curtailment in mill output, 
so that sales for the first nine weeks of the year amounted 
to as large a percentage of the cut as they did last year. 
Shipments, however, have been running ahead of orders 
this year. All consuming groups are in the market to some 
extent. Business from automobile plants is of fair amount, 
but not up to expectations, and takings of furniture plants 
are somewhat below normal. Improvement in business 
with both industries is predicted, but orders will probably 
be competed for rather strongly by southern mills. As 
building is starting up, flooring and millwork concerns are 
becoming better buyers, but their takings are moderate. 


Southern Hardwood Output Gaining; Trade Rather Dull 


Production of southern hardwoods appears to have been 
making a slight gain. Though it was one-third less than 
mill capacity during the week ended March 10, it averaged 
147,000 feet a unit, against an average of 133,000 feet a 
unit during the preceding week. The domestic market has 
been disappointing, demand from automobile and furniture 
industries being slow in developing. Improvement in buy- 
ing by both industries is predicted. The millwork and 
flooring plants are more often in the market for rough as 
building gets under way, and prospects here are considered 
bright. Repeat orders are an encouraging trade feature, 
but the total is hardly enough to keep prices steady. That 
they are now at a low point is shown by the entrance of 
foreign buyers into the market. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 79 to 84 
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Important Conference on Trade Extension 


Meetings Bring Together Host of Lumber Experts—Adaditions and Revisions 
of Lumber Standards Recommended and Research Methods Studied 


A series of meetings which began in Chi- 
cago Monday brought together the largest num- 
ber of technical men ever assembled in the his- 
tory of the American lumber industry. All of 
the meetings had a bearing on lumber trade ex- 
tension and culminated in a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Lumber 
Trade Extension Committee Thursday and Fri- 
day. 

The series included a two-day conference of 
the technical men of the National and regional 
associations, a meeting of the lumber manufac- 
turers’ standardization committee, of the Con- 
sulting Committee of the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards, a gathering of trade ex- 
tension lumber salesmen of the Chicago dis- 
trict, a conference of staff representatives of 
the National and regional lumber manu factur- 
ing associations, and finally a meeting of the 
executive committee of the National Trade 
Extension Committee. 


Discuss Subjects for Research 


The meeting of the technical men began 
Monday morning in the Congress Hotel under 
the chairmanship of F.- P. Cartwright, chief 
engineer of the National association, with 
about forty men in attendance. The purpose 
of this conference was to agree upon the sub- 
jects of research and investigation making up 
a program to be recommended to the trade ex- 
tension committee. In all twenty-seven topics 
were discussed including among others the ex- 
tension of the use of lumber in such fields as 
bridge and highway construction, water tanks 
and vats, conveyors, refrigerators, freight cars, 
barges, automobile export cases and office fur- 
niture. 

Other points considered from a technical an- 
gle were: Timbering of wooden arches, 
trusses, supports etc.; the use of lumber pre- 
servatives, the most common lumber decay 
hazards, and the means of their prevention; 
painting and painting methods with relation to 
decay. 

The chief engineer, following the discussion 
in which the technical men designated the rela- 
tive importance of the various problems, com- 
mitted his department of the National associa- 
tion to a more exhaustive study and dissemi- 
nation of information regarding them. The 
resultant material will be placed in the hands 
of regional associations and lumber manufac- 
turers’ salesmen. 

An outline of the chief engineer’s program 
of summarizing and meeting the various adver- 
tising and selling points of competitive ma- 
terials was also explained to the technical men. 


Consulting Committee Meeting 


Tuesday morning a well attended meeting of 
the consulting committee to the Central Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards was opened. This 
group, composed of representatives of lumber 
manufacturers, retailers, consumers, and speci- 
fying buyers, considered a number of impor- 
tant problems relating to the Softwood Ameri- 
can Standards, which had been referred to the 
Consulting Committee by the Central Commit- 
tee. At this meeting the subcommittee, ap- 
pointed two years ago as a result of the action 
of. the general lumber conference in 1926 to 
study the entire question of a practicable basis 
for determining ¢ompliance with the American 
Standards of thickness and width, and the gen- 
eral question of luthber dryness, presented its 
report. Much of its findings, having been 
based on results of extensive research by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
on the moisture content of lumber, both kiln 
dried and air dried, as shipped from the saw- 


NOTE: A report of the concluding ses- 
sions of the National Trade Extension 
Conference will appear in the March 24 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Epiror. 





mills in the various regions, was presented at 
the request of the subcommittee by Rolf 
Thelen, of the laboratory, who drew a graphic 
picture of the data collected in the laboratory’s 
studies. 

Additions and revisions in the existing lum- 
ber standards having an important bearing 
upon the general industry recommended by the 
Consulting Committee were: 

1. The adoption of uniform methods. of 
working for all important softwood items of 
yard lumber, such as flooring, ceiling, parti- 
tion, drop siding, rustic, heavy factory floor- 
ing, shiplap and Byrkit lath. The patterns for 
such working when approved in the new lum- 
ber conference would become part of American 
Lumber Standards. 

2. Various revisions were approved in the 
commercial and botanical nomenclature for 
softwoods. 

3. Approval was given to a change in the 
term “vertical grain” to “edge grain.” 

4. Revisions were suggested in the method 
of packing American Standard red cedar 
shingles. 


- 


5. Action was taken which would lead to 
the endorsement of the grading rules of the 
Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. ‘ 

6. Reaffirmation was made of the 7,000 
series of moldings as American Standard. It 
was reported that Universal and other catalogs 
of millwork manufacturers had been issued 
carrying nothing but the 7,000 series. 

7. The elimination of association shipping 
weights from Section 33 as a basis for deter- 
mining whether or not lumber is of American 
Lumber Standard thickness and width was 
approved, and as a substitution it was recom- 
mended that the dressed dimensions specified 
in Section 27 be the minimum lumber dimen- 
sions when measured as of a moisture content 
of 20 percent for common lumber, and 14 per- 
eent for select lumber and all grades de- 
veloped in the working of select lumber. 


Further Recommendations 


The Consulting Committee in addition rec- 
ommended unanimously the establishment for 
the first time of seasoning terms or dryness 
classes of yard lumber as follows: 

(a) Lumber having an average moisture 
content of more than 24 percent would 
lie defined as green lumber. 

(b) Lumber having an average moisture 
content between 15 percent and 24 per- 
cent would lie designated as shipping 
dry lumber. 

(c) Lumber having an average moisture 
content of 15 percent or less would lie 
designated as commercially dry lumber. 

The foregoing classes furnished for the first 
time in the history of the lumber industry spe- 
cific terms on classes of lumber dryness of 
practical every day use by the different 
branches of the industry. 

Consideration was given by the committee to 
certain improvements in the basic revisions for 
the grading of structural materials. 

The Consulting Committee also urged that 
henceforth the Central Committee through 
publicity and otherwise give proper recognition 
to the fact that due to the inherent differences 
in properties, characteristics, types of defects 
etc. grades of the same name in the different 
softwoods were not completely interchangeable 
for any given use. 

It was further suggested that besides stand- 


ardization as only a step in the elimination of 
forest waste, the Consulting Committee should 
recommend that steps be taken to do away 
with confiscatory taxation of timber, which is 
responsible for wasteful over-production. 


To Present Action to General Conference 


These actions of the Consulting Committee 
represent the solution of several important ques- 
tions pertaining to American Standards for 
softwood lumber which have been pending for 
several years. They will be presented to the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards and 
such and all as receive its approval will be 
published thirty days prior to the General 
Lumber Conference to be held by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce at Washington May 3 and 4, 
where the various questions will be finally 
passed upon as standards to be observed in the 
manufacture distribution and consumption. 


Luncheon Tendered to Salesmen 


On Tuesday noon a luncheon was tendered by 
the trade extension department of the National 
association to salesmen and representatives of 
subscribing companies to the National Trade 
extension campaign. This function was at- 
tended by approximately one hundred men who 
are interested in this movement. W. F. Shaw, 
manager of the central division, presided, and 
after outlining briefly the activities of his or- 
ganization turned the meeting over to John M. 
Gibbs, head of the trade extension department, 
who welcomed the guests on behalf of the Na- 
tional association. He asked for suggestions 
from the salesmen as to the way in which the 
National association could help them secure 
greater benefits from the trade promotion cam- 
paign. Mr. Gibbs spoke about the slogan con- 
test and expressed the opinion that it had made 
the people lumber conscious. He then intro- 
duced the members of the trade extension staff, 
also Elmer C. Hole, secretary and manager of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

_F. P. Cartwright, chief engineer of the Na- 
tional association, spoke of the salesmen’s in- 
formation service started at the Washington 
office, and made some comments on the research 
and utilization activities. 

Publicity and advertising activities were dis- 
cussed by T. M. Knappen, director of publicity 
of the National association, who urged the 
salesmen to become enthused with the merits of 
lumber. He stated that if the men on the fir- 
ing line would make notes of the interesting 
experiences encountered in their daily contacts, 
such as wonderful old houses of wood, the sur- 
vival of wood under trying circumstances, and 
pass the information on to the trade extension 
department it would be a great help to the ad- 
vertising and publicity staff. 

Henry R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, Mo., secre- 
tary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, stated that the suc- 
cess of the trade extension campaign is largely 
due to the efforts put into it by every factor in 
the lumber industry. Hoo-Hoo, he said, is in- 
terested in creating a better feeling among the 
various branches of the trade and doing all in 
its power to promote the use of wood. 

A. C. Horner, manager of the western divi- 
sion, spoke about promoting the use of wood in 
the larger cities on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Shaw urged the salesmen to make greater 
use of the various division offices for the bene- 
fit of promoting the use of lumber and making 
friends for the product of the forest. “Every 
man on our central division staff and through- 
out the country is working with you and for 
you in behalf of the industry we love and which 
we serve,” said the speaker. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
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National association, said that the trade exten- 
sion campaign is in the hands of the men most 
competent to carry on the broad phases of the 
work entrusted to them. He spoke of some of 
the pitfalls to guard against in the selling of 
lumber, which, he stated, has been too much 
predicated on price. “Our principal problem is 
one in which you can help materially, viz., to 
get our peepsites centered on definite and speci- 
fic objectives,” said Mr. Compton, adding that 
the staff meeting on Wednesday of all the rep- 
resentatives of the regional associations would 
be devoted to this purpose. “The trade exten- 
sion committee will be confronted with the task 
of preparing and developing the maximum sup- 
port among the manufacturers, retailers and 
distributers of lumber on a trade-marked and 
grade-marked product to make it possible to 
draw a dividing line between lumber manufac- 
tured strictly in accordance with definite stand- 
ards and the indifferent product which recog- 
nizes no standard,” said Mr. Compton. “We 
are trying to develop a plan for the benefit of 
the men who are putting their money into this 
program, which has for its object the increased 
use of lumber and a better price for the product 
sold, and with this in view we need the help 
of the salesmen.” 


Rolf Thelen, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., gave an interesting talk 
on air dried and kiln dried softwoods, which 
was illustrated by charts showing the relation 
between the average and maximum moisture 
content which demonstrated that there was a 
greater uniformity in air dried than kiln dried 
lumber, and showed the necessity of further 


improvements in kiln drying in order to be able 
to guarantee any certain moisture content. 


Box Trade Extension Department 


Tuesday afternoon the joint committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Wooden 
Box Manufacturers formulated a fusion of 
trade extension activities of the two bodies, 
under which plan a new box trade extension 
department of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be set up under the 
managership of P. L. Grady, in Chicago. - 

Mr. Grady, who is secretary-manager of the 
box association, will continue the executive di- 
rection of affairs of that association in addi- 
tion to his work as trade extension manager of 
the new National Lumber association box de- 
partment. 


Trade-Marking and Grade-Marking Essential 


If the lumber industry in the United States 
is to maintain its position in the face of com- 
peting substitute materials national trade- 
marking and regional grade-marking are es- 
sential. This opinion was expressed in the 
staffs conference of the National and regional 
lumber manufacturers’ association on Wednes- 
day. 

Wilson Compton presented a resolution from 
the board of directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association asking that the 
trade extension committee formulate plans for 
the presentation of a comprehensive grade- 
marking and trade-marking program to the 
lumber standardization conference and trade 





week ended March 3 totaled 959,537 carloads. 


PRICES 


Bus! in Brief 
Considered as a whole, the business situation may be described, so far as recent developments 
are concerned, as one more of promise than of performance. There have been gains in come 
industries and im most cases gains already made have been fairly main- 
R A tained. Nevertheless, some expectations that a few weeks ago appeared to be 
GENE L justified have not been realized. The habit or policy of buying for actual 
and immediate needs is reflected in a disposition in most industries to produce in response 
only to urgent orders. While this conservative policy does not meet with unanimous approval, 
it mevertheless has the merit of being healthful and safe. Revenue freight loadings for the 


The balance that apparently has been struck between production and distribution tends to the 
advantage of distributers with respect to prices. Complaint with respect to prices comes prin- 
cipally from producers; pressure to sell, when it is exerted, tending to narrow 
the margin of profit. The call money market has been quite steadily held at 
4Y¥, percent, accompanied with spectacular activities im stocks. Harvard 





Economic Society’s wholesale commodity price index declined from 97 Feb. 15 to 96.1 Feb. 22 
and to 95.1 Feb. 29. Dun’s list showed for the latest week 42 declines to 37 advances; the index 
for the latest month standing at $193.788, compared with $183.269 for the corresponding period 


cf last year. 


Reports of the Department of Agriculture show on March 1 the amount of corn on farms 

36.6 percent of the crop, compared with 42.1 percent a year ago; and of wheat, 14.9 percent, 

compared with 15.7 percent a year ago. No. 3 red wheat on the Chicago 

PROVISIONS market for the week-end stood at $1.58 to $1.60, while No. 3 yellow corn was 

priced at 971% to 981% cents a bushel. Extra creamery butter was priced at 

56 cents a pound, registering a gain over the preceding week, but a boss compared with the 

corresponding period of 1927. Dun’s reports heavy transactions in hides, with a general 

decline of 314 cents below the top of seven weeks ago. The recent downward trend of cotton 
prices was reversed during the week, values showing a rise of $1 a bale above a week ago. 


Operations in the steel industry, which has shown recent substantial gains, are now on an 
80 to 90 percent basis, with every sign of holding gains made for another month at least. 
Orders for rails now on the mills’ books afford a guaranty of sustained 
STEEL operation through April, and some plants are reported booked up to June 1. 
While, compared with prices of a year ago, current values of finished steel, 
show a little gain, pig iron similarly compared shows a substantial recession in values. In omnes 
cases steel orders bear evidence of immediate need, the tendency to buy for current. require- 
ments being manifest here as im other commodities. 
Estimates of the bureau of mines place the output of bituminous coal, including lignite and 
coal coked at the mines, at 10,044,000 net tons for the week ended March 3, a drop of 133,000 
tons below the week before, and compared with 13,262,000 tons for the cor- 
FUELS responding week of 1927. For the week ended March 3 the bureau estimates 
the output of anthracite at 1,294,000 tons, an imcrease of 49,000 tons over the 
week before. For the week ended March 1 the American Petroleum Institute estimates the 
average daily output of crude oil at 2,355,700 barrels, compared with 2,356,750 barrels for the 
week before. 











extension executive committee meeting in 
Washington May 3 and 4. 

Reports from the trade extension division 
managers, Messrs. Upson, Shaw, and Horner, 
of the eastern, central and western divisions, 
revealed evidence of a strong demand for grade- 
marked and trade-marked lumber. According 
to these reports consumers and specifiers of 
lumber are unanimously in favor of trade- 
marking lumber products in order that lumber 
materials may be placed on the same basis as 
competing building materials in relation of 
specifications to materials delivered. 

A. Trieschmann, vice chairman of the trade 
extension committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in opening the dis- 
cussion stressed this subject as one of the most 
vital activities that can possibly be undertaken 
by the trade extension program. We 

A long discussion of the need and feasibil- 
ity of national trade-marking followed. “A. W. 
Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was inclined to think 
that trade-marking was a merchandising mat- 
ter, and therefore a regional affair and that it 
would be impossible to have a national trade- 
mark without national inspection superseding 
regional inspection. He thought grade-mark- 
ing was an altogether different proposition. 
H. C. Berckes, secretary of the Southern Pine 
Association, argued for a national trade-mark. 
Mr. Compton remarked that the trade-mark 
could be limited in its application, as for in- 
stance, to dryness, grade and size, and finan- 
cial guaranty. C. Stowell Smith, secretary of 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, said that he considered the 
action of the National directors as a command 
to adopt nationa! trade-marking. O. T. Swan, 
secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, told of the 
progress that had been made in grade-marking 
in Wisconsin. C. J. Hogue, of the West Coast 
Lumber Trade Extension Bureau, considered 
that the problem of trade-marking was a very 
involved one, and that was also true of grade- 
marking. Mr. Smith insisted that there must 
he some sort of a guaranty behind the trade- 
mark. J. R. Black, secretary of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, felt that 
grade-marking and trade-marking should even- 
tually be adopted. After further discussion, 
in which L. R. Putman, of the Southern Pine 
Association, and W. R. McMillan, of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, participated, Mr. 
logue moved that it was the sense of the 
meeting that whatever action the trade exten- 
sion committee would take, would receive the’ 
hest endeavor of the staff men to carry out. . 
This motion was seconded by Mr. Smith and 
adopted. 


Signification of National Trade-Mark 


Further discussion of what the national 
trade-mark might signify brought out the fol- 
lowing suggestions from Mr. Compton: 

1. Grade-mark—regional or species—on 
standard lumber. 


» 


2. Trade-mark, nationally uniform, regis- 
tered and protected by N. L. M. A., on standard 
lumber, dry. 


3. Trade-mark available to National trade 
extension subscribers under license and under 
suitable protective agreement with N. L. M. A. 


4. Trade-marked and grade-marked lumber, 
in original form and condition as shipped, 
covered by financial guaranty by the N. L. 
M. A. that the lumber is as branded, the cor- 
rectness of the brand to be determined by offi- 
cial inspection. 

5. Marked lumber subject to official rein- 
spection by the association under whose rules 
it is graded and sold, such reinspection to be 
final. 


6. Proposed arrangement by N. L. M. A, 
with associations furnishing official reinspec- 
tion service for all service necessary promptly 
to administer guaranty; inspection arrange- 
ments to be made by the N. L. M. A. only on 
branded lumber covered by its guaranty; in 
other lumber, reinspection arrangements to be 
made by the shipper direct. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Moisture In Lumber 


The activities of the South- 
ern Pine Association have in 
a large measure been devoted 
to the better manufacture and 
preparation of the lumber pro- 
duced by its members. As an 
association, it was in the fore- 
front in helping complete the 
standardization program. Its 
policy of grade-marking and 
trade-marking is one of the 
most, forward. steps the indus- 
try has ever taken. Its grad- 
ing, rules and corps of expert 


One of the important addresses delivered at the meeting of 
the American Railway Engineers’ Association, at the Palmer 
House in Chicago on March 6, was on the subject of “Moisture 
in Lumber,” by P. A. Bloomer, of Fisher, La., general man- 
ager of the Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., who is chair- 
man of the Southern Pine Association’s committee to investi- 
gate moisture defects. Mr. Bloomer, who is an authority on 
this subject, was introduced by D. J. Brumley. chairman of 
the wooden bridges and trestle committee of the A. R. E. A.., 
as a representative of the manufacturers who had a problem 
to discuss in which the railroad men were interested 


containing moisture in varying 
degrees, but not above the mark 
set by the operator at the be- 
ginning. 

Now, wood is a hygroscopic 
material. It has a distinct affin- 
ity for moisture, and it is a nor- 
mal condition for it to contain a 
certain amount. There is a defi- 
nite balance between the humidity 
in the air and the moisture con- 
tent of wood. Even though it 
were possible to drive out every 





inspectors have long been a 
guaranty to purchasers that 
only honestly graded lumber need be paid for. 

These grading rules endeavor to describe and limit defects in 
the several grades, so that any intelligent man can inform him- 
self as to their correct application. 


From some quarters come a demand that these rules cover 

an additional defect, that of “working,” more particularly described 

aes as shrinking and swelling. Our association 

Study of Shrinking has been studying the matter for some time. 

and Swelling While no conclusion has been reached as 

to just how it should be handled, if at all, 

in our grading rules, our investigation has given us manufacturers 

a better knowledge of our product and has confirmed our belief 

that thig defect seldom occurs to any serious extent in shipments 
from our members. 

Of course you are all aware that this defect called “working” 
is caused by either excessive or insufficient moisture in the 
lumber. 

The green lumber coming from the sawmill contains moisture 
or water in two forms. First, in the cell cavities or pores, called 
“free water’; and second, in the cell walls, intimately absorbed 
in the substance of which wood is composed, called “imbibed 
water,” or hygroscopic moisture. 

The removal of the free water apparently has no effect on the 
physical properties or shinkage of the wood. The point at which 
all the free water is removed is called the “fiber saturation point. 
It is when this imbibed water or hygroscopic moisture begins to 
leave that the lumber starts shrinking, and it will continue to shrink 
until all such moisture is driven out. 


In order*to hasten the departure of the imbibed water and inci- 
dentally surround the operation with better humidity conditions 
than may obtain in the open air, steam 
Why Steam Dry Kilns dry kilns are employed. In their oper- 
ation a number of problems are pre- 
fae Uees sented. As the outer surfaces of the 
board reach and pass the fiber saturation point, they begin to 
shrink. This shrinkage is resisted by the green wood inside, 
since it has not reached the fiber saturation point and is therefore 
not ready to shrink of its own accord. Stresses are set up which 
will cause injury to the lumber, unless proper precautions are 
taken. 


Lumber, even of the same species, or for that matter from the 
same tree, will differ as to the amount of moisture it contains. 
Frequently lumber from the butt logs will 
Lumber Is Dried require more time for drying than that from 
. , the top logs. But it is necessary to put it 
Scientifically all deveushs the kiln together and to control 
humidity and temperature conditions so that no damage to the 
lumber occurs. It is imperative that we know when the lumber is 
to be removed from the kiln. This is not left to a guess. Short 
pieces, or samples, are cut from the lumber as it 1s being loaded 
on the kiln cars and, after coating the ends and recording their 
weight, are placed in the cars with the lumber. In their selec- 
tion, we try to have these “samples” as nearly representative of 
the average condition of the load as possible. By calculating what 
the weight of these samples should be at any given moisture con- 
tent, we are able at any time to determine how the drying process 
i ing. 
7 ee wcatior emerges from the kilns, a test will probably 
show some of the !umber approaching bone dry and the balance 


bit of moisture in the kiln dry- 
ing, the lumber, when later ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, will take 
up moisture until the amount approaches that contained in the sur- 
rounding air. 


The average relative humidity of the greater part of our country 
will run around 75 percent. Of course, such places as Phoenix, 
Ariz., and El Paso, Tex., have a much 


lower relative humidity. The Forest Prod- Increased Moisture 
ucts Laboratory, by actual data, has char- 


by Absorption 
tered the relation between moisture in 7 *P 


wood and the relative humidity of the surrounding atmosphere at 
certain temperatures. From this chart it would appear that wood, 
no matter how dry it had once been, when later exposed to the 
air for a sufficient length of time will attain a mousture content 
of about 12 percent. 

However, strictly speaking, the question at issue is not the 
amount of moisture in the wood, but its working proclivities after 
use. United States Forest Service tests show that shrinkage 
from green to oven dry condition of longleaf yellow pine, measured 
tangentially, is 7.6 percent. The fiber saturation point of long- 
leaf is about 25 percent moisture content. We shall suppose that 
a piece of car siding, 4 inches in width, contains 12 percent mois- 
ture when applied to the car; that owing to relative humidity con- 
ditions of the atmosphere its moisture is decreased to 9 percent. 
The shrinkage that would take place would be insignificant. 


The task of ascertaining the moisture content of lumber requires 
great care, else incorect results are probable. Lumber dries and 


takes up moisture most quickly at the — ' 
ends. If the moisture section is not Ascertaining Moisture 
Content a Task 


cut at a point some distance from the 
end it may not be representative. The 

small piece may have some fuzz or “whiskers” on it. If these 
are included in the green weight and disappear before taking the 
oven weight, the result will be wrong. Then there is the question 
of what is bone dry, or oven dry. It is assumed to be that when 
the pieces cease to lose weight in the oven. But many maintain 
that absolutely dry wood can not be obtained for the purpose of 
this calculation, as chemical destruction sets in before all the water 
is evaporated. In our yellow pine there are certain oils, turpen- 
tine, etc., vaporized with the moisture, all of which tend incor- 
rectly to indicate a higher moisture content. 

I am convinced that a large portion of the agitation for a definite 
limit of moisture that lumber may contain is not because of any- 
one shipping stock even with a 12 percent to 14 percent moisture 
content. It is the result of our markets being flooded with un- 
identified lumber of all species, in the seasoning of which little 
thought has been given to the elimination of moisture defects. 
This condition has wrongly convinced many people that properly 
dried lumber is seldom obtainable from any source. 


Knowing that green lumber will eventually shrink, some engi- 
neers and architects have placed a moisture content limit in their 
specifications. In their efforts to be on the . 
safe side, so far as shrinkage is concerned, Placing Too Low 
some of them have to my mind put a figure ag Limit 
so low as to be unattainable. It is not 
good practice to dress or match lumber hot from the kilns. It is 
at that time not in a normal condition, due to the stresses that have 
been set up with the departure of most of the moisture. Many 
believe that the rough lumber should be bulked down in the sheds 
for at least ten or fifteen days before going to the planing mill. 
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From the time the lumber emerges from the kiln, at a low moisture 
content, it will continues to condense moisture from the atmosphere 
until a balance is effected. 


The condition really desired is that lumber will contain that 
amount of moisture which will insure its retaining a permanent 
size, as far as possible, under ordinary atmospheric conditions. 

In the enactment of restrictive and regulatory laws, our legis- 
lators endeavor to place a curb on wrong practices. In framing 
these laws, they should exercise great care that 
in their anxiety to reach certain offenders they 
do not hamper and wrongly interfere with 
legitimate business. Many of our railroads will 
bear witness to the burdens placed upon them by the enforcement 
of certain laws, both State and national. 


A certain class of manufacturers will ship green or far from dry 
jumber, when to their knowledge the purchaser expects and requires 
that it be dry. There is no law to regulate or restrain them. Iu 
your specifications you may seek to prevent their foisting such stock 
upon you. In covering the matter of dryness, it is only fair that 
you give consideration to the physical properties of wood and place 
a moisture limit that can be met by those mills that are conduct- 
ing their operations in the best manner known to the industry. 


Curbing Wrong 
Practices 


There is one source from which you can always get what you 
order. It is from that large number of reputable manufacturers 
of yellow pine, whose faith and pride in their 
product is such that they plainly stamp the Reputable Makers 

Mark Lumber 


grade and mill number on the end of 
every piece of lumber thev ship. 

I am sure that wood as a structural material engages your inter- 
est now and will continue to do so. In writing your specifications 
for it you are influenced and guided by your knowledge and ex- 
perience with its strength, adaptability, availability and perhaps, 
most important of all, its economical aspect. 


There have been exaggerated statements on both sides as to 
the amount of importance to be attached to moisture defects. 
It ranges all the way from the fellow who says, “Insist on lumber 
being furnished bone dry, with all moisture driven out,” to the 
slovenly manufacturer who cares little about it, just so he can 
dispose of his lumber. There is a golden mean—a reasonable 
practical limit. By working as individuals we can hardly hope 
to establish it, but if your association would see fit to appoint a 
committee to work on the subject, permitting a similar committee 
from the Southern Pine Association to codperate, I am sure the 
results would be mutually beneficial. 


Believes Wise Buyer Will Anticipate His 
Lumber Requirements at Present Prices 


Kansas City, Mo., March 12.—In a letter sent out to his 
salesmen, Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., pursues further the thought contained in his letter of 
last month, that heavy reductions of stocks on hand in the yards 
of retail dealers and wood consuming industries and the con- 
tinued placing of mixed car orders are developing a situation 
that makes it wise for the consumer or dealer to anticipate his 
requirements at present prices. In his letter to the salesmen, 
Mr. Keith says: 

The comparisons given you in my last letter covered 1925 and 
No doubt, you have won- 
dered just how these comparisons would work out, comparing 1927 
with 1926, and for that reason I am giving you the following in- 
tormation: 

Southern pine production decreased. ........2,000,000,000 ft. 
West Coast production decreased........... 590,000,000 ft. 
Southern pine exports increased............ 189,000,000 ft. 


West Coast exports increased.............. 148,000,000 ft. 
3uilding demand for lumber increased...... 30,000,000 ft. 





Tetel CD ook nce esc ccssies ccvcces SERIE i. 


Therefore, if demand from the industries did not decline more 
than the increase in demand from agricultural districts, apparently 
2,957,000,000 feet of lumber went into consumption in 1927, which 
did not come from production. A portion of this demand was sup- 
plied by the liquidation of stocks behind depleted production in the 
South, which stocks probably amounted to 460,000,000 feet. Con- 
sequently the difference, or 2,497,000,000 feet come from other 
sources. 

During 1927 production was released to consumption four days 
earlier than normal because of a decrease of four days in mill 
detention time on orders and as the daily production is 110,000,000 
feet in the United States, 440,000,000 feet of the above amount was 
provided from that source, leaving 2,057,000,000 feet, large as it may 
seem, to come from its only logical source, to-wit, lumber in the 
industrial consumers’ and distributers’ stocks, and this in addition 
to the heavy liquidations which had occurred prior to Jan. 1, 1927. 
It should be borne in mind that the stock liquidation behind depleted 
production in 1927 will not be available in 1928 and as order files 
increase, detention time in shipments will also increase, and produc- 
tion to that extent withdrawn from supply. 

Recently there was made a complete analysis of the stocks at the 
1,170 sawmills in the fir district of Washington and Oregon, and 
this analysis disclosed the fact that these mills had stock on hand 
of 1,786,000,000 feet, and of that amount 24 mills own 50 percent, 
or an average of 35,720,000 feet per mill. The next 45 mills own 
25 percent of these stocks or a total of 446,500,000 feet, an average 
per mill of 9,922,000 feet. This means that the remaining 1,106 
mills have a total of only 446,500,000 feet of stocks, or 403,000 feet 
per mill, and in all probability this so-called stock of lumber held 


by these 1,106 mills, was entirely covered by orders and in the 
process of shipping, and a large percentage of the stock owned by 
the 69 mills is also covered by unfilled order files. In other words, 
the greater proportion of the stock on hand at West Coast mills 
is held by a very few companies. This is a very favorable market 
factor. 

The source of immediate supply to meet current requirements for 
seasoned production and prompt shipments is limited to very few 
organizations. 

Shipments from the sawmills reporting through the regional asso- 
ciations to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association so far 
this year have been 9.4 percent greater than last year. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the carloadings of lumber as reported by the 
American Railway Association have declined 5.58 percent for the 
United States, including reporting mills, as well as non-reporting 
mills with no association affiliations. This means the association 
mills’ shipments increased, while the mills remaining outside the 
association showed declines in their shipments, and the total decline 
including both groups was 5.58 percent. 


If the association mills represent, as claimed by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, more than 60 percent of the total 
lumber production of the United States, and their shipments had 
not increased, the total shipments of lumber would have declined 
11 percent, and not 5.58 percent. This would seem to be evidence 
there has been a substantial decline in production at these mills not 
reporting through the associations. While production apparently 
is declining, supply in the hands of dealers and consumers, instead 
of being replenished, is also declining, as evidenced by the decline 
in carloadings. With the resumption in activity in consumption, 
supply will be found inadequate, and purchases will be heavy, with 
small likelihood of increasing the supply of dealers and industrial 
consumers. Order files at reporting mills have increased 24 per- 
cent since the first of the year, while their shipments have been 
in excess of their production; sales have resulted in increasing 
order files, and shipments, in declining stocks of lumber. This 
condition has occurred at a time when stocks normally increase and 
order files are difficult to maintain because of seasonal demand. 


You have reported during the last year that most dealers have 
made purchases to cover their sales. In our investigation of the 
retail yard situation, we have found instances where 35 percent of 
the total volume of sales on the part of dealers during 1927 moved 
directly from the cars to the consumer. In other words, this stock 
did not pass through their yards. This would seem to crystallize 
your information and to justify the conclusion that a large portion 
of lumber purchased never entered the yards, but moved direct to 
consumption. 


Under the transportation conditions and the record of shipments 
by the mills in 1927, the practice of purchasing only to cover sales, 
rather than maintain stocks, was justified and would be further 
justified with any assurance of a continuation of these favorable 
conditions. While railroad service will undoubtedly be as efficient 
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in 1928 as in 1927, the depletion of production together with stock 
liquidations and apparently with consumption in excess of produc- 
tion in 1927, order files will increase, shipments will be delayed, and 
such practice can no longer be safely continued. 
too great a chance of securing stock to meet requirements and one 
entirely unjustified in light of present production and probable 
There is nothing now to indicate that consumption, 
and consequently demand, will be less in 1928 than in 1927, but on 
the contrary according to reliable sources of information there will 
be an increase in demand from building, industry, agriculture and 


consumption. 


export sources. 


It would be taking 


at present prices. 
his product. 


In any event, with less production and purchases 
equal to last year’s purchases and stock liquidations, supply will be 
inadequate to meet the consumptive demand of the country. 

The stocks of lumber now in inventory can not be replaced at 
their inventory values, or cost. 
they must be replaced at a higher cost. 
replenishment is delayed, the greater will be the cost of replace- 
ment. The wise consumer or dealer will anticipate his requirements 
The wise manufacturer will exact a value for 


When these stocks are replenished, 
The longer the process of 


Forestry Activities Are Many and Varied 


Education and Action Go Hand in Hand to Perpetuate Timber 
Supply—Constructive Measures Are Put Into Effect 


Need of Replenishing Timber Supply 


SoperTON, Wis., March 13.—An_ intensive 
campaign to acquaint the people of this (Forest) 
county with the merits of the forest crop law 
adopted at the last regular session of the Wis- 
consin legislature, and to demonstrate the urgent 
need for immediate action in the direction of 
reforestation if this, the banner timber county 
of the State, is to retain its sawmills indefinitely. 
is under way here. In charge of the campaign 
are W. E. Switzer, county superintendent of 
schools; F. G. Wilson, forester of the State 
college of agriculture, and Reed Austin, county 
agent. 

Talks on many angles of the timber situ- 
ation have already been given in more than 
twenty communities in Forest County. The 
speakers stress the point that while the county 
still possesses one-sixth of the standing timber 
in the State, or an area slightly in excess of 
200,000 acres, the time is ripe to begin replen- 
ishing the vanishing supply. The new forest 
crop law, under which the land owner may 
enter a 50-year contract with the State to 
pay the very nominal rate of 10 cents an acre 
a year taxes, the State assuming a like obliga- 
tion, has opened unlimited opportunities for re- 
forestation in this county, much of the land of 
which is worthless for other use, the speakers 
contend. 

The first tract of cut-over land to be entered 
under the provisions of the new law was an 
area of 6,500 acres in this county owned by 
the Goodman Lumber Co. Formerly the lumber 
company paid taxes amounting to 16 cents an 
acre on this land. Under the new arrange- 
ment, while the lumber company will pay only 
10 cents an acre in taxes, the county will actu- 
ally receive larger revenue from it because the 
State will contribute a like amount. At the 
time the timber crop is harvested the State 
will assess a tax of 10 percent on the value 
of the product removed. 


The speakers are pointing out to their audiences 
that the forest crop law is not designed to 
benefit only the large owner of timber lands, 
but that application will be considered for the 
entrance of wood lots of any size under its 
provisions. Far reaching results are expected 
from the operation of the law. 





Fire Protection at Low Cost 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 12.—Fire pro- 
tection given timber lands through the State 
system during the six months ended Dec. 31, 
last, that cost but 1.9 cents an acre, or less 
than the price of mailing a letter, effected a 
saving to the owners represented in one-fif- 
teenth the fire loss incurred in unprotected 
areas during the same period, according to fig- 
ures published by W. R. Hine, director of 
forestry work for the Louisiana conservation 
department. Fire losses for the period were 
placed at 1.8 percent, or less than 2 acres per 
100 under protection, while damage to unpro- 
tected areas average as high as 27.5 percent of 
the total acreage. 

The report for the period stated that 932,584 
acres had been added to the total under pro- 


tection, bringing the total to 4,032,680 acres, 
as compared to the previous period. The entire 
area was carried with but a small loss percen- 
tage despite unfavorable weather conditions in- 
volving a smaller rainfall than normal during 
the fall months. Losses for January were re- 
ported as heavy but it is believed that the loss 
for the year will not exceed 5 percent of the 
area. S@aeeaaaeasaaaan 


Forester Accepts Michigan Post 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association announces that Shir- 
ley W. Allen, who for the last four years has 
served that organization as forester at Wash- 
ington, has resigned to become on April 1 ex- 
tension professor of forestry in the school of 
forestry and conservation at the University of 
Michigan. Mr. Allen received his forestry 
training at Iowa State College, Ames, and dur- 
ing his early years worked for lumber com- 

panies in northern Min- 
. >] nesota, joining the 
United States Forest 
Service in July, 1909 
and being assigned to 
the Pike national for- 
est in Colorado. He 
was later transferred to 








SHIRLEY W. ALLEN. 
Washington, D. C.; 
To Direct Forest Exten- 
sion Work at Michigan 
University 





the Stanislaus national 
forest in California, 
and in 1913 became su- 
pervisor of the Ange- 
les national forest, re- 
signing the following 
year to engage in ex- 
tension work for the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry. Four years later he 
joined the staff of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., as industrial ex- 
aminer. In 1921 he returned to California and 
entered the retail lumber business. He was ap- 
pointed forester for the American Forestry 
Association in 1924. Mr. Allen is a member 
of the Society of American Foresters and for 
several years has been on the editorial board 
of the Journal of Forestry. He has been sec- 
retary of the American Forest Week Commit- 
tee for the last two years. 

While with the American Forestry Associ- 
ation, Mr. Allen has been active on the Mc- 
Nary-Woodruff bill, which provides for the 
acquisition of forest lands in the eastern 
United States, and on the McSweeney-McNary 
bill providing for continuous forest research 
by the Federal Government. Mr. Allen’s work 
in Michigan will be directed toward the use 
for forestry material in the regular courses 
taught in the public schools. He will also de- 
vote part of his time to developing forestry 
projects for clubs in Michigan which have evi- 
denced interest in forests and trees. 





Reports on Minnesota’s Fires 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 12.—An annual 
expenditure of $650,000 is needed adequately to 
protect Minnesota’s forest resources from fire, 
according to a report recently issued by Minne- 
sota’s forest service, following a study of con- 
ditions by J. A. Mitchell, of the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station, of which Dr. Ra- 
phael Zon is director. 

About 23,500,000 acres, or 45 percent of Min- 
nesota’s 51,749,120 acres, today are in need of 
organized protection. While logging and fire 
have reduced Minnesota’s forest resources 
more than 85 percent, the State still has about 
$105,000,000 worth of merchantable timber and 
is growing approximately $2,750,000 worth of 
pulpwood and saw timber annually, according 
to Mr. Mitchell. Capitalized at 3 percent, the 
present production value of this growing tim- 
ber is more than $95,000,000 which places the 
present forest wealth of the State in need of 
protection at $200,000,000. 

The report, which has been given careful 
attention by the lumbering interests of the 
State, is to be the basis of recommendations 
which will go to the next Minnesota legislature 
which convenes in 1929. 


Prizes for Forestry Essays 


Houston, Tex., March 14.—Students of 
Texas universities, colleges and high schools, 
as well as lumbermen, will have an opportunity 
in the near future of submitting essays on 
forestry in competition for cash prizes amount- 
ing to $200. The suggestion of prizes was 
made some time ago by Leonard Tillotson, of 
Sealy, member of the Texas legislature and of 
the Texas Forestry Association, who always 
has taken a constructive interest in advancing 
forestry. The fund for the prizes was do- 
nated by the East Texas Mill Managers’ As- 
sociation. 


Sea aeaeaeaan 


Takes Over Two Forest Areas 


Stimulated timber production through the 
determination of the best principles of forest 
management in the region and demonstration of 
their application to specific areas of land in 
Federal ownership will be the chief objective 
of the Forest Service in undertaking the ad- 
ministration of the two new areas approved for 
purchase by the National Forest Reservation 
Commission in the upper peninsula of Michigan. 
The Commission has approved the establish- 
ment of two new purchase units, under Section 
6 of the Clarke-McNary law, with a view to 
the ultimate acquisition of all lands within the 
area which are suitable for national forest pur- 
poses. These are the Marquette area, in Chip- 
pewa County, about thirty miles from Sault 
Ste. Marie, and the Mackinac area, about ten 
miles south of Munising, in Delta, Schoolcraft 
and Alger Counties. 

In the Marquette unit the purchase of 250,- 
000 acres is contemplated. Not more than 2 per- 
cent of the entire Marquette area is suitable 
for agricultural use, according to the an- 
nouncement. Farming has been negligible and 
the population has been decreasing. 

The second proposed acquisition covers 150.- 
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900 acres, less than 3 percent of which is or has 
been in cultivation or within fenced pastures. 
While the volume of timber these areas ulti- 
mately will produce will be important, their 
principal value will lie in the opportunity af- 
forded for forest research and experimentation, 
and for large-scale, practical demonstrations 
of the best methods of forest management 
within the regions of which they are parts. 


Plan Reforesting to Equal Cut 


San Francisco, CAuir., March 10.—The sea- 
son of 1928 will be the first in which the logging 
methods of the big timber producers will be 
affected to any great extent by the California 
reforestation constitutional amendment, accord- 
ing to S. Rex Black, forest engineer of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and “father” of the amendment. 
While the law was really in effect during 1927, 
the larger companies were not prepared to take 
full benefit of the legislation but immediately 
started plans for reforestation work during this 
ear. 

' Thousands of acres of cut-over ground, 
which had been relegated to grazing areas, have 
been purchased by lumber companies and will 
be planted with nursery grown pines this year. 
Millions of dollars will be spent in this work 
and additional funds will be provided to care 
for additional plantings each year hereafter as 
ground is logged over. Under the present 
plan nature will reforest a great portion of this 
ground, which will continue to have trees of 20 
inches and less in diameter; logging companies 
having issued orders to 


owns 75,000 acres of timberland. Pine trees 
produce wood at the rate of 750 board feet a 
year an acre on the land owned by the Michi- 
gan-California company. To be conservative 
and allow for fire and other losses, the company 
has taken a 400-board-feet-a-year basis for each 
acre in replanted trees. Multiply this by 75,000 
acres and the result is 30,000,000 feet, which is 
equal to the amount cut annually by the com- 
pany. 

The Pickering interests have made rapid 
strides in reforestation and are considered a 
leader in the movement. The Sugar Pine Lum- 
ber Co. at Fresno and the Red River Lumber 
Co. at Westwood are others that are rapidly 
replanting cut-over lands to insure perpetual 
operation of mills for generations to come. The 
Diamond Match Co. is already on a permanent 
basis and is conducting tests with small trees 
on burned-over areas. 

“California,” declares Mr. Black, “will never 
have the barren wastes of cut-over lands as 
now found in the Great Lakes sections where 
the reforestation scheme was not put into 
effect.” See eeeaaaaauae 

Appointed Missouri Chairman 

St. Louts, Mo., March 12.—C. W. Nelson, 
vice president of Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inc.), has been appointed Missouri chairman 
of American Forest Week, April 22-28, by 
Theodore Roosevelt, chairman of the national 
committee in charge of the observance of the 
week. Mr. Nelson is vice chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 6, which 





logging crews to leave 
standing trees less than 
20 inches in diameter 
for a future “crop.” 

Growing without tax- 
ation, this standing tim- 
ber represents a real 
investment for the land 
owner, to be logged at 
such time within 30 
years that the tree 
reaches a size which 
will make cutting it a 
profitable commercial 
proposition. 

Expert foresters are 
being hired or have al- 
ready been obtained by 
the larger companies 
and their orders as to 
logging and reforesta- 
tion are being strictly 
adhered to. Many companies, through the sug- 
gestion of foresters, have abandoned the steam 


‘ donkey as a fire hazard and installed fleets of 


“Caterpillar” tractors which are rapidly be- 
coming one of the principal mechanical neces- 
sities of the woods. These tractors eliminate 
the fire hazard of the donkey, offer no trans- 
portation problem, are available for hundreds 
of uses about the woods or mills and are log- 
ging at less than one-sixth of the cost by don- 
key engines and yarders. 

Seventeen large lumber companies are al- 
ready handling their cut-over holdings in such 
a manner as to insure perpetual operation of 
their mills. Many of the smaller mills, whose 
acreage does not warrant reforestation on a 
basis of perpetual operation, are going ahead 
with reforestation. with a view of selling this 
land bearing smaller trees to larger, nearby 
companies, which will be operating when their 
trees become of commercial size. 

Lumbermen in the redwood region this win- 
ter have, in their own nurseries, raised more 
than 4,000,000 small trees and the acreage 
planted is equal to that cut over by logging 
crews. This replanted area, in which the trees 
are planted in measured rotation, aids nature 
and provides more rapid growth and natural 
reforestation. 

While the pine industry is not yet on a per- 
petual basis as a whole several mills this year 
will plant young trees sufficient to cover their 
production of the year. For example, the Mich- 
igan-California Lumber Co., at Camino, Calif., 


Lumber Co., Wausau, are two of the principal 
speakers in this session. 

The Wednesday afternoon session will be 
devoted to discussions by representatives of the 
various industries and improvement organiza- 
tions in Wisconsin who will indicate what the 
forests mean to their organizations. For the 
retail lumbermen, Ben F. Springer, president 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
will be the speaker. 

At the banquet to be held Wednesday even- 
ing, the chief speakers will be a representative 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, on “Commerce and Forestry,” Gov. Fred 
R. Zimmerman and Glenn Frank, president 
University of Wisconsin. Both of the latter 
will have important messages to present to 
the gathering. 

The Thursday session will be split up into 
three sections covering commercial forestry, 
forest utilization and forest taxation. F. K 
Bissell is chairman for the commercial forestry 
session and among the speakers will be F. G. 
Wilson, extension forester, University of Wis- 
consin; W. A. Holt, Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, 
who will discuss “Possibility of Practicing For- 
estry in Actual Logging Operations” and G. 
Harold Earle, of the Wisconsin Land & Lum- 
ber Co., Hermansville, Mich., whose subject 
will be “Immature Timber as a Business In- 
vestment.” 

Howard F. Weiss, of the C. F. Burgess Lab- 
oratories, Madison, is chairman for the forest 
utilization session and among the speakers at 
this session will be C. P. Winslow, director 

Forest Products Lab- 











Fleet of “Caterpillar” tractors and a Deisel driver loader utilized by the 
in eliminating fire hazard in woods 


has sponsored American Forest Week since its 
inception seven years ago. Mr. Nelson also 
was chairman of the reception committee for 
the successful convention of the American For- 
estry Association, which was held here in Feb- 
ruary. 


Wisconsin Forestry Conference 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 12.—The tentative 
program for the first Wisconsin Commercial 
Forestry Conference which is to be held here 
on March 28 and 29 at the Pfister Hotel has 
beeen divided into forty-six items and the nu- 
merous speakers have been limited from 10 
minutes to a half hour to make their talks 
which will begin and end on schedule time. 


D. C. Everest, president of the American 
Pulp and Paper Association, Rothschild, Wis., 
is conference chairman and will open the ses- 
sions Wednesday morning with a general talk 
on the purpose of the conference. The land 
and forest situation in Wisconsin, what forests 
mean, how to meet the forest situation and fire 
protection and suppression are the subjects to 
be discussed at the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion. Dean L. H. Russell, of the college of 
agriculture, University of Wisconsin, and Wil- 
liam Mauthe, chairman of the conservation 
commission are session chairmen. Dr. Raphael 
Zon, director of the Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station, St. Paul, Minn., and W. B. 
Heinemann, president. of the B. Heinemann 


oratory, Madison, 
whose subject will be 
“The Importance of 
Close Utilization of 
Forest Products to 
the Profitable Grow- 
ing of Trees,” O. T. 
Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 
who will talk on “To 
What Extent Can 

Better Utilization Ex- 

tend the Life of the 
| Lumber Industry?”, 
| and C. C. Collins, 

C. C. Collins Lumber 
Co., Rhinelander, who 
will talk on “What 
Producers and Manu- 
facturers Are Doing 
to Improve Marketing of Forest Products.” 

Senator G. W. Blanchard will be chairman 
of the forest taxation session and the chief 
topic for discussion will be “The Forest Crop 
Law” and W. J. Merkel, of the John Schroeder 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, will discuss how it 
appeals to the lumber operator. R. B. Good- 
man, of the Goodman Lumber Co., Marinette, 
will discuss its appeal from the standpoint of 
the county board. 

The general sessions will. close Thursday 
‘afternoon with a discussion by General Chair- 
man Everest on the forward steps that have 
been developed by the conference. This will 
be followed by a report of the resolutions 
committee. 


Red River Lumber Co. 


Temporary Ban on Cinder Blocks 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 13.—Following the 
request of the board of aldermen that the 
director of public safety and the building com- 
missioner stop issuing permits for the use of 
cinder blocks in building, a temporary ban 
has been put on this class of construction. 
The board refused to adopt an ordinance last 
October authorizing the use of cinder blocks, 
but notwithstanding this refusal, the building 
commissioner has permitted their use in build- 
ings of two and one-half stories and less, de- 
fending his action on the basis of an opinion 
that it is within the commissioner’s discretion 
to grant such permission. 
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Truck and trailer operated by the Kerckhoff-Cuzner Lumber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Modern Service Demands More Truck Equipment 


Delivery Problems Increase as Effort Is Made to Expand Trade Territory— 
Some Cost Facts on Power Machine Operation 


The decision whether or not to use trucks 
in a lumber yard usually turns upon the 
matter of service rather than upon the mat- 
ter of costs. The time comes when a given 
dealer finds himself unable to develop his 
trade territory or to meet customer demands 
by means of horses, and he necessarily turns 
to power machines. But if he is to make 
these machines a real source of business bet- 
terment he must know something about 
their cost, so that he can arrange a delivery 
charge system or adjust his retail prices if 
the latter are to include the delivery charge. 
Some general statements may be of value to 
him in arriving at his own answer. It 
should be said, however, that fixing up any 
general analysis that will be accurate in all 
retail yards is quite out of the question. 
Certain factors, such as the difference be- 
tween keeping the machines busy all day 
and every day and allowing them to stand 
idle half the time, so change the index that 
two yards with the same truck investment 
will show a wide spread in ton-mile costs. 
The same sort of difference appears when 
one yard keeps its machines traveling at 
approximately full load and another never 
gets above half load. 

It is commonly supposed that horse de- 
liveries are cheaper than truck deliveries. 
This may or may not be true. On the ton- 
mile basis, horse deliveries are frequently 
very expensive; the reason being that these 
deliveries are usually small lots, requiring 
frequent stops and hand unloading. These 
short-haul jag lots often can be handled 
more cheaply by horse than by truck; but 
many a dealer makes the serious mistake 
of believing that such deliveries cost him so 
little he can ignore this matter in making 
up his prices. He says, “It can’t be much,” 
and doesn’t figure it up on a cost account- 
ing basis; thereby allowing a leak to con- 
tinue that dissipates much of what should 
be the handsome profits of jag orders. 


Selecting Lumber Trucks 


Lumber trucks should be selected accord- 
ing to the same principles used in all truck- 
ing fields, modified to fit the problems in 


hand. The selection turns on cost facts* and 
service facts; and service facts include 
speed, handling ability, mercantile contacts 
and so on. Cost facts are divided into fixed 
costs and operating costs. Fixed costs in- 
clude interest on investment, property tax, 
registration, housing, chauffeur hire and the 
various kinds of insurance carried. Operat- 
ing costs include gasoline, lubrication, tires, 
repair, depreciation and miscellaneous 
charges. Depreciation is often listed under 
fixed charges; but it is probably better con- 
sidered a mileage cost. If the truck is used 
rather continuously, as it must be to prove 
useful, the life of the machine will be de- 
termined more by distance traveled than by 
years of service. General figures indicate 
that a yard truck is good for about 50,000 
miles. Many lumber trucks run beyond that 
point, but this is usually due either to ex- 
traordinary care or to high repair bills. A 
314-ton truck will show a fixed daily cost 
of about $10. One variable is of course the 
wage paid the driver, which may be high in 
one town and low in another. Lighter ma- 
chines cost somewhat less per day and heav- 
ier ones somewhat more. Mileage costs for 
a 2-ton truck run from 13 to 15 cents a mile, 
and for a 5-ton machine about 23 cents a 
mile. 


Basic Laws in Trucking 


When a lumberman considers the problem 
of selecting his machines he ought to bear 
in mind three basic laws that have been 
worked out in other trucking fields. 


1. The ton-mile cost decreases as the size 
of the truck increases, provided full loads 
are carried. A 2-ton truck, traveling 40 
miles a day at full load all the way, will 
produce transportation at the rate of 19.3 
cents a ton-mile. A 5-ton machine, travel- 
ing the same distance and also at full load, 
will produce it at 9.8 cents a ton mile. This 
must be adjusted for the yard truck by the 





*This department credits an article en- 
titled “Economics of Motor Freight Trans- 
portation,” by Roy T. Wells, that appeared 
in the Harvard Business Review for October, 
1927, for some of the statistics on cost 
quoted in this paper. 


fact that it normally travels half its distance 
empty. A machine running empty decreases 
its mileage cost by 15 percent or a little 
more; but since the loaded haul is the one 
upon which delivery charges are generally 
based, the empty haul must be allowed for. 
With partial loads the ton-mile cost mounts 
so rapidly that a smaller unit, working at 
full load, is nearly always the more eco- 
nomical. Hence the dealer ought to know 
something of the size of his average load, 
so that he may select trucks that will work 
as nearly as possible to full capacity. 


2. The ton-mile cost decreases as the 
daily mileage increases. A 2-ton truck at 
40 miles a day shows a ton-mile cost of 19.3 
cents. The same machine at 100 miles a 
day shows a ton-mile cost of 12.2 cents. 


3. The ton-mile cost decreases as the load 
carried increases. The limit of habitual 
overloading is about 25 percent above rated 
capacity. Excessive speed is more destruc- 
tive to machines than excessive load; since 
it is an engineering principle that road 
shock is proportioned to the square of the 
speed and directly to the load. Suppose we 
imagine a truck with a rated capacity of 
2,400 pounds and a rated speed of 24 miles 
an hour. If it is loaded to rated capacity 
and then driven at 30 miles the road shock 
is increased by 50 percent. But if it is loaded 
to 3,000 pounds and driven but 24 miles an 
hour, the road shock is increased but 25 
percent. One obvious deduction is that the 
dealer will select a truck with a rated speed 
equal to the actual speed he wishes to main- 
tain in straight-away driving. Speed is be- 
coming increasingly important; both be- 
cause it allows for more work in a day and 
because in many places trucks are being 
required to keep up with vehicle traffic. 


Has 270 Days of Active Service 


There are 300 working days in the year. 
Figures show that a truck will be out of 
commission about 10 percent of the time, 
leaving 270 days of active service. A daily 


distance of about 100 miles is the outside 
This would mean a yearly travel of 


limit. 
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27,000 miles. But few yard trucks travel 
more than 12,000 miles in a year, or about 
45 miles a day. Figures indicate, too, that 
a yard truck, checked on a year’s deliver- 
ing, averages little if any more than a half 
load. Here is one place where the wiae 
yariation of cost figures enter. Put two 
identical trucks in two neighboring yards. 
One delivers an average of 40 ton-miles a 
day, the other but 15. How can there be 
any equality of delivery costs between the 
two yards? Of course an extra margin must 
be allowed for exceptional loads and excep- 
tional days. But no dealer is playing safe 
unless he has a rather accurate idea of the 
daily ton-mile product of his machine 
through the year or through the season. 
This knowledge ought to be reflected both 
in an increased efficiency of management of 
his fleet and also in his delivery charges. 

The fixed cost of standing time is around 
a dollar an hour; too serious an unproduc- 
tive expense to be allowed to pile up. A 
dealer will choose between trucks and horses 
in part upon his ability to reduce this stand- 
ing time. A horse will travel about 20 miles 
a day; ten out and ten back. As against 
45 miles a day, this indicates something of 
the reason that horse deliveries per ton- 
mile are not so low. But the standing time 
of a horse does not cost so much. So small 
orders, requiring many stops and to points 
within a short radius may indicate horse 
deliveries. For certain materials, such as 
sand and gravel and coal, that can be loaded 
from chutes and dumped at destination, 
trucks may be used to advantage for short 
hauls, provided the business is big enough 
and continuous enough to warrant invest- 
ment in special trucks. 


Problem of Standing Time 


In considering the problem of standing 
time the dealer will go beyond the efficien- 
cies of the trucks themselves. If a loading 
device will save one hour a day of standing 
time for one truck it will save around $300 
a year. On this basis the dealer can afford 
to invest from $2,000 to $3,000 in this aux- 
iliary equipment; the amount depending 
upon the life of the equipment. Such things 





But the saving of loading time is not con- 
fined to these devices. A dealer can afford 
to spend some money in rearranging his 
yard; straightening lines and widening al- 
leys and, if the volume of sales is large 
enough, storing his stock by carriers in 
load units that can be picked up and loaded 
without piece handling or recounting. Ross 
carriers are employed in some large yards; 
but the movement of stock must be in large 
quantities to justify this equipment. The 
idea of all these things is to release the 
trucks for their own peculiar work. Con- 
gested loading docks, like congested streets, 
may wholly dissipate the natural advantage 
of the trucks. Some of these things are 


| 


on improved railroad facilities to get addi- 
tional materials on short notice. Retail in- 
vestments have been reduced by many mil- 
lions of dollars in this way. In a quite simi- 
lar manner contractors are depending upon 
better retail yard deliveries to get them 
their material as they want to use it. This 
privilege can be abused, but it can also be 
used without asking for jag loads. Contrac- 
tors don’t want to pile great quantities of 
lumber at the job. It is in the way and is 
subject to mechanical injury and damage 
by weather. Reserves remain at the yard. 


This fact complicates delivery and puts a 
premium upon speed, and the yard offering 
this speedy service has a sales advantage. 








Fleet of Indiana trucks operated by the Decatur Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill. 


practicable and even necessary in any yard 
that uses even qa single truck. Others, of 
course, belong primarily to the operation of 
large fleets. 


Country Delivery on the Increase 


However dealers may feel about it, the de- 
livery of lumber to the country seems to be 
on the increase. Many lumbermen do it un- 
willingly, unless they have solved the prob- 
lem of costs in a statistical way and are 
getting paid for the service. A generation 
or less ago a farmer expected to haul his 
own lumber and to do a part of the carpen- 
ter work himself. So he timed his new 
building to come when he was not busy in 
his fields. Despite some effect of agricul- 


tural depressions, something that seems hap- 
pily to be abating, it seems accurate to say 
that farmers find their time more fully and 
more profitably employed in their own work. 


Model SL 1%%-ton International Harvester motor truck and Model 63, 3-ton truck of same make 
operated by the Howard Lumber Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


are indicated as loading or assembling wag- 
ons and equipment to transfer the loads as 
a unit to the trucks. Removable crate bod- 
ies are used for small articles. In big yards 
it is not unusual to see thirty or forty loads 
assembled upon a loading dock, under a 
crane, waiting for trucks to come in. The 
use of trailers or semi-trailers is fairly com- 
mon. Another saving of time can be made 
at the delivery end by rollers that permit 
the dumping of the load. Mahogany finish 
has been dumped in this manner without 
injury. 


Farm buildings are more accurately de- 
signed and need the services of professional 
builders. So instead of crowding his new 
construction into the weeks following corn 


planting or threshing, the farmer is spread- . 


ing his building construction through the 
season. Teams and men are busy; so the 
natural thing is for the farmer to look to 
the lumberman to deliver to his farm. 
There is a tendency, due to better trans- 
portation, to allow the man nearer the big 
woods to store surplus stocks. Retailers are 
carrying smaller stocks and are depending 


Speeding the service calls for knowledge of 
timing and routing. Indeed, without some 
knowledge of how to direct the fleet, the 
maximum of truck values can not be real- 
ized. 

Lines of yards and associations of yards 
are making use of central warehouses for 
stock which separate yards normally do not 
carry in full.car lots. Mortar colors, corner 
bead, hardware, sometimes sash and doors 
and all sorts of other necessary items that 
are not heavily stocked are carried in this 
central warehouse and trucked out as 
needed. 


Yard Mergers Mean Increased Mileage 


There seems to be a tendency toward con- 
solidation of yards in certain places. Dur- 
ing the last five years, it is said, the yards 
in the Dakotas, Minnesota and Iowa have 
decreased in number by 700. This may be 
in part a measure of farm depression; but 
it seems also to reflect a general tendency 
toward larger units and the more extensive 
service that is possible with increased yard 
volume. Whatever else it may mean, it in- 
dicates an increased mileage of deliveries; 
for with fewer yards, the average customer 
will be farther removed from his lumber 
yard. 

Indeed, all of these facts point to a more 
complicated and increasing delivery prob- 
lem; and one that can not be met simply 
by feeling irritated over it or by saying 
that customers are unreasonable and cause 
uncompensated losses by their delivery de- 
mands. It is a part of the business. Some 
dealers succeed in keeping away from it by 
means of hiring trucking companies who 
handle it on an independent basis. This 
has its advantages in certain places; and 
where it is an advantage there is no sugges- 
tion that the policy be abandoned. But in 
certain other places customers dislike to 
deal with independent truckers. It is a step 
in a direction toward which the industry as 
a whole is not facing. Customers are look- 
ing more and more to the lumber dealer to 
offer or at least to manage the whole busi- 
ness of house construction. They do not like 
to deal with a group of separate individuals. 
They are asking the dealer to aid them in 
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financing the home, to secure, deal with 
and superintend contractors and in many 
places to offer turnkey jobs at lump-sum 
prices. To give over the delivery to inde- 
pendent companies is a move away from 
this general tendency. Truckers have other 
business than the hauling of lumber and are 
not always available; and so the service is 
slowed up. Of course where it works satis- 
factorily the dealer is spared the puzzle of 
managing a line of service that is practi- 
cally a business in itself and one that ap- 
parently is giving lumbermen much trouble 
and causing some loss. 

But if figures available are at all reliable 
the volume of delivery from the retail yards 
by the dealers’ own equipment is increasing 
more rapidly than is the volume of sales. 
Figures compiled by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN indicate that the lumber world as a 
whole is now using about 85,000 trucks and 
that annual replacements amount to about 
17,000. Some yards have none at all. Read- 
ers of this department may recall the state- 
ment carried here some months ago that a 


single company in one day trucked 1,000,000 
feet of lumber an average haul of 30 miles. 
So the variation in practice is wide. But a 
person can hardly think of that number of 
trucks in service or recall the heavy initial 
investment and the enormous total of daily 
operating expense without reflecting that 
here is a field capable of modifying very 
seriously the profits of the industry. It is 
too important a field merely to be guessed at. 


Acquires Hardwood Timber Tract 


Detroit, Micu., March 12.—The Wilson 
Lumber Co., with general offices in Detroit, 
announces that it has recently acquired the 
timber rights to 186,000 acres of hardwoods in 
the vicinity of Perry, Fla. The timber con- 
sists largely of gum and ash, both of which 
are very fine in quality. Other timber on the 
tract includes magnolia, tupelo, basswood, soft 
maple, soft elm and poplar. 


The- company has acquired a mill site at 


es 


Perry and is building an 8-foot band mill, and 
expects to be in operation about Aug. 1. John 
Shippen, sales manager of the Wilson Lumber 
Co., states this move was made necessary by 
its rapidly expanding business and to the fact 
that it was imperative a uniform quality of 
hardwood be secured for its clientele. 


J. C. O’Rourke, who is well known in south- 
ern hardwood circles as the former manager of 
the Taylor Lumber Co. of Perry, will have 
charge of the Perry sawmill. The Wilson 
Lumber Co.’s yard at Ft. Wayne, Ind., will 
continue to function, where the company will 
carry stocks of lumber for prompt shipment to 
the automobile and furniture consuming trade. 


It is stated that Florida is a State that is 
rapidly coming to the front in hardwood lum- 
ber production; the timber is practically vir- 
gin, very little of the hardwoods ever having 
been cut. The company will be in position to 
export lumber from the port of Jacksonville 
on a very reasonable rate, and will have 
enough timber to run two band mills for the 
next twenty years. 


This Yard Is Well Arranged for Convenience 














Convenience and good appearance were sought for 


At request of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
E. C. Abernethy, president E. C. Abernethy 
Lumber Co., Joplin, Mo., has sent in the ac- 
companying photograph of his fine new lumber 
shed, which was described in considerable de- 
tail in the Oct. 15, 1927, issue of this paper 
although the photograph was not taken until 
very recently. 
Mr. Abernethy 


also kindly sketched the in- 


terior layout of the shed, both first and second 
floors, as per accompanying drawings, which, 
with the photograph, give a very good idea of 
one of the most attractive and conveniently 
arranged yards in that section. 

The new shed, which measures 120x200 feet, 
was built to replace one that was partially de- 
stroyed by fire. Being situated on Highway 
66, known as “The Main Street of America” 
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Ground plan showing some 


features of the 


shed layout, arrangement of stock, etc. 


, and attained, in construction of this shed ' 


running from Chicago to Los Angeles, it was 
Mr. Abernethy’s worthy ambition to design and 
build a shed that would be creditable in appear- 
ance and acceptable to other property owners 
in the vicinity; in other words, a structure that 
would add to, and not detract from, the ap- 
pearance of the neighborhood in which it is 
located. 

That this end was successfully achieved is 
demonstrated by the fact that the description of 
it appearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
above date, even without any photographic illus- 
tration, brought a number of letters compli- 
menting Mr. Abernethy on the layout, Not 
long ago, Mr. Abernethy wrote us that several 
people from a distance had called to see the 
shed, and that some worthwhile compliments 
had been received from local merchants. “The 
immediate neighborhood seems appreciative,” 
said he, “and it now seems that the added cost 
put into the building to make it appropriate 
for the neighborhood is going to prove a good 
investment.” 

In this connection it is worth mentioning that 
a Boston newspaper commented in a compli- 
mentary way upon this yard, especially upon 
the thoughtfulness and consideration of the 
proprietor toward the neighborhood in which 
his business is located. The interests and the 
goodwill of other property holders are factors 
that are not always taken into consideration in 
laying out a lumber yard or other industrial 
project, but there is no question but what it 
pays to exercise due consideration in these re- 
spects. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the preceding 
structure was partly destroyed by fire, Mr. 
Abernethy rebuilt entirely of wood, a pretty 
good answer to those who erroneously claim 
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that wood construction implies undue fire 


hazard. 

Mr. Abernethy takes the position that wood 
is the best of all materials for lumber shed con- 
struction, because in case of a fire starting the 
blaze can be quickly got at and extinguished, 
provided it has not made too great headway, 
whereas with sheds of other materials this is 

































































culty in fighting a lumber yard fire is in getting 


at the blaze. Wood walls may readily be broken 
through or torn out at any point, permitting 
quick access to the seat of the fire, whereas 
walls of other materials can not be broken 
through except with great difficulty and loss of 
time. 

Among the interesting features of the new 














































































































as the building will permit has been allotted to 
the office. The front and sides of the office 
building have cornices painted to correspond 
with the residences and other business build 
ings in that neighborhood. 

The front gate of each of the two driveways 
is double, each unit 12x12 feet. A novel feature 
of these gates is that they swing up above the 








impossible. He pointed out that the great diffi- section of this shed might be mentioned the driveway, instead of rolling on overhead tracks 

second deck run-boards, which are placed high as usually is the case. 
T enough for trucks to pass under the projections. But perhaps the arrangement for overhead 
Another is the eight-foot platform across one lighting and ventilation constitutes one of the 
| 3 end for cement, composition shingles and heavy _ most striking features of the entire construction. 
ae | =i stuff. Another is the fact that the walls are Instead of the usual skylights, there is a hooded 
4 covered with 10-inch bungalow siding, Cali- opening over each driveway, one of these open- 
2 fornia pattern. Another is the arrangement and ings measuring 9x60 feet and the other 9x70 
® AIR VENT iN ROOP provision for 24-foot and feet. They are provided with turn-down hoods, 
F 26-foot joists which are and gutters or drain pipes run along each side 
Serene CCC CCC eC OCCere Te regular stock items. of the vents so that even in heavy rainfall very 
o The office and sash little water can be precipitated into the drive- 
5 house is 18x90 feet, with ways. Except for these vents over the drive- 
concrete floor. As much ways, for light and ventilation, the entire struc 

: a show window space _ ture is roofed over. 
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Second floor plan, showing air vents 


Cross-sectional view of shed 


A Retailer's Unusual Display of Flooring 


CotorADO SprRINGS, CoLo., March 12.—It is 
not uncommon for a lumber dealer to con- 
struct, somewhere in his establishment, a floor 
made up of samples of the various types of 
flooring he carries, so that his customers may 
gain some conception of how the flooring will 
look when laid in their homes. Usually these 
panels are seldom more than six feet square; 
most of them are smaller. But it is most un- 
common for a lumber concern to construct a 
ball room 50 feet long and 36 feet wide as a 
means of displaying flooring. 

This uncommon flooring exhibit is in the 
building of the Newton Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., this city. It is located on the sec- 
ond floor of the office section of the establish- 
ment, with direct connection with the offices 
by a wide stairway. The panels of flooring 
are 15 feet square. Six panels are shown, all 
of oak. One panel is of clear quarter-sawed 
oak; another is select quarter-sawed; a third 
is No. 2 common; a fourth is of clear plain; 
another is select plain and the sixth is No. 1 
common. 

The panels are separated by two-foot bor- 
ders or strips of clear maple. The leadway 
from the head of the stairs into the “ball 
room” is of No. 1 maple. Thus the firm is 
displaying eight kinds of hardwood flooring, 
in sections sufficiently large to permit the 
“prospect” gaining almost 100 percent concep- 
tion of how it would look. when laid in a room. 

“We felt that the 6-foot panels were not 
large enough to give a good idea of the ap- 
pearance of the material,” explained W. F. 
Marker, secretary of the company. “If you 
stand a customer in the center of one of the 
15-foot panels, he can not fail to see just how 
it would look in his home. His eyes can not 
wander to other panels for the sake of com- 
parisons, unless he stands in a corner, where 
he may look on part of one panel and part of 
another. If we desire the customer to com- 
pare the various qualities, we can stand him 
in one corner where the corners of four panels 
meet. Sometimes it is not best to make com- 
parisons. This is especially true if the sample 
panels are small, for he may select a cheaper 
grade which you well know will not satisfy 
him when it is laid over an entire floor, simply 
because the small panel looks well enough and 


he can not see enough difference between the 
small panel of one quality and the small panel 
of a better quality.” 

This room has been referred to as a bal! 
room. The floor is sanded and polished and 
can be used for dancing. But it has other 
qualities besides “slickness.” The room is 


sockets for attaching floor lamps. Incidentally, 
there are art mirrors in many of the panels. 
The company has periodical gatherings of 
its employees for social evenings. The ball 
room then is available for this use. But it is 
primarily a sales room. Besides demonstrating 
the kinds of flooring, it is used to demonstrate 

















The panels of various grades of oak flooring are separated by two-foot borders of clear maple 


paneled and the walls are decorated and painted 
in a manner that would be a credit to any ball 
room. Imitation windows are set on two sides. 
They are constructed of mirrors instead of 
plain glass. In the front, actual windows are 
built in, for the front looks upon the street. 

The electric lighting arrangements, too, con- 
tribute to the ball room “atmosphere.” A 
circular series of lights ornaments the ceiling. 
At various points along the wall are wall 
brackets. At other points there are baseboard 


the use of wallboard, paneled effects in living 
rooms, the proper placement of electric light 
sockets in the rooms and, last but not least, 
art mirrors. A big business is done in mirrors, 
according to Mr. Marker. Not only does the 
company sell mirror glass to be placed in doors 
of homes and in other places, but it has had a 
good demand for framed mirrors of the more 
decorative type. Hence the need for means 
of displaying them, and the ball room affords 
those means. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 


Bring What You Can = Take What You Need 


If two men swap Dollars neither profits — but if they swap Ideas both profit 














Short Courses in Farm Building 


Kansas City, Mo., March 12.—“There is a 
lot of farm business ahead for the lumber deal- 
ers in Southwestern territory who go after it 
intelligently,” said E. E. Woods, secretary- 
manager Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, today in making announcement that the 
following dates have been definitely agreed 
upon for holding short courses for retail lum- 
bermen: Kansas Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kan., April 11 and 12; Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural & Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Okla., April 16 and 17; Missouri Agricultural 
College, Columbia, Mo., May 10 and 11. 

“Our agricultural colleges have made a study 
of the proper types of hog houses, chicken 
houses, machinery sheds and cattle barns for 
this territory,” said Secretary Woods. “Their 
tests show the direct value to the farmer of 
making these improvements. We dealers have 
the materials in stock to sell. The market is 
there if properly developed. Knowing that the 
farmer will benefit by getting his improve- 
ments in better shape, the colleges are taking 
the broad view and are willing to help educate 
the retail lumber dealer so that he may intelli- 
gently help the farmer put his business on a 
more profitable basis. The opportunity to 
visit the state college and observe the practical 
tests that have been made there should be wel- 
comed by our dealers.” 

There is no tuition or other expense attached 
to taking the courses, except the transporta- 
tion and the living expenses for the two days. 


To Hold Farm Building Institute 


3URLINGTON, Wis., March 12.—Five of the 
Wilbur Lumber Co.’s yards located in this 
section of the country are uniting in holding 
a farm building institute at this point, on 
March 22. This institute will be conducted 
for the benefit of the farmers in the territory 
surrounding the aforesaid five yards, which 
are those located at Burlington, Silver Lake, 
Springfield, Honey Creek and Waterford. An 
interesting program will be presented morning, 
afternoon and evening, with discussions on 
various phases of the subject of farm build- 
ings by men thoroughly competent to speak 
thereon. Whether the farmers want informa- 
tion and advice concerning the construction of 
residences, barns, brooder houses or about re- 
roofing buildings, how best to do cement work, 
or almost any other phase of farm construc- 
tion, they will be able to get it here. 

W. D. James, of Fort Atkinson, Wis., will 
give an address on America’s greatest indus- 
try—farming. Other talks will deal with vari- 
ous phases of farm construction, interspersed 
by special musical numbers and motion pic- 
tures, including a film supplied by the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. showing the lumber industry 
from the forest to the local lumber yard. 

Admission is to be by ticket, the Wilbur 
Lumber Co. at each point having mailed out 
announcement cards to all farmers on their 
mailing lists. These tickets must be filled 
out with name and postoffice address, and pre- 
sented at the door of the theater in which the 
meetings are to be held. Each card has a 
coupon to be torn off and dropped into the 
big drum at the door, and certain tickets will 
entitle the fortunate holder to one of a long 
list of prizes. There will also be a souvenir 
for each farm woman in attendance. In fact 


the company is sparing no effort to make this 
one of the biggest days ever enjoyed by the 
farmers in this part of the state. 

Besides models of various types of farm 
buildings to be shown at the theater in which 
the meetings are to be held, there will be a 
special farm building material exhibit at the 
local yard of the Wilbur Lumber Co. 


Every New House a Sales Prospect 


An employee of the Comfort Coal-Lumber 
Co,, well known New Jersey chain-yard con- 
cern, recently turned in to the company a sug- 
gestion which is good enough to merit space 
in this “market place of business-getting ideas,” 
as follows: 


“Watch the vacant lots throughout the 
entire territory of the yard, and when you 
see ground is being broken for a new build- 
ing, immediately find out who the owner 
is and try to sell him the idea of buying his 
coal from our company, even before the 
house is up.” 


The above company in its weekly bulletin 
passes this idea along to all its yards with 
the comment: “This is a mighty good hunch, 
and it might be added that there is no reason 
why we can’t also sell the party some building 
materials while the house is in process of con- 
struction, and sell him coal a little later on. 
The thing to remember is that every new house 
going up, whether we have sold the building 
material for it or not, constitutes a potential 
coal prospect and should be made note of and 
followed up closely.” 


Managers Launch Remodeling Drive 


OsHkosH, Wis., March 12.—Yard managers 
of the Fuller Goodman Co., at the annual 
meeting held at the executive offices here, on 
March 6 and 7, agreed to endeavor to line up, 
as remodeling prospects, the owner of every 
decrepit, old-fashioned, inconvenient or neg- 
lected home in their trade territories. 

The thirty managers were told by Frank A. 
Fuller, president of the company, that there 
should be no occasion for a slump even though 
not a single dollar were spent this year on new 
construction. A careful survey of the entire 
line yard territory reveals enough remodeling 
to keep the material sales at their present 
volume for the next fifteen years. 


Concentration on remodeling, therefore, will 
be the program for the year. Speakers told 
how to line up prospects and how to bring 
in the orders. A new monthly payment financ- 
ing plan was explained, which will enable man- 
agers to accept a contract for the entire re- 
modeling job. This service will include plans, 
specifications, materials, labor, decorating and 
all other work complete. Twenty-five thousand 
booklets, covering the subject of remodeling, 
were given the managers for distribution. The 
company’s magazine, the F G Builder, which 
circulates monthly to customers of all the 
yards, also has been enlarged eight pages each 
issue to stimulate the remodeling idea. 

This two-day meeting of the managers once 
a year is considered by Mr. Fuller one of the 
most valuable features of administration in a 
large line-yard organization. All is work dur- 
ing these times, except for a banquet tendered 
by the company. The managers visit with one 








This Week’s 


Suggestions for Storing Feed 


Dealers who handle feed will be interested in the method of piling 
that commodity used by Young & Co. (Inc.), lumber retailers at 
Muscoda, Wis., in their feed warehouse, according to ‘E. S. Engan, 
manager, who sends the following “Tip”: 


“Quite often we find it necessary to pile our feed ten to twelve feet 
high. We do not always have a wall-side to use as support to keep 
the sacks in pile, so we use three-inch and four-inch strips between 
every two or three sacks, piling them four to ten sacks wide. We 
also leave a space of three to four inches between the tiers. This! 
makes a neat looking pile, keeps rats and mice from building nests, 
and makes it easy to count the sacks. 

“We have also found it advisable to have raised platforms, made 
of short pieces of two-by-six, about two feet long, placed three to 
four feet apart, with two-by-six cross pieces six and eight feet long. 
By using cross pieces of these lengths the platforms can be removed 
and stored away as soon as empty, which helps the appearance of 
the warehouse. We find that the sale of feed is helped by having the 
stock piled evenly and presenting a neat appearance.” 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 


Timely Tip 
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another and discuss problems and ideas, in ad- 
dition to hearing well informed men of the 
building material and fuel industries and tak- 
ing part in discussions. The perspective of 
the manager, especially if he is in a small 
rural community, is broadened, he gets a new 
grip on himself, and learns some selling meth- 
ods he did not know before. 

Managers themselves take the floor fre- 
quently. One arose to tell how he took hold 
of a yard that was nearly defunct, and by 
hard work, courteous treatment and alert sales- 
manship regained the confidence of the village 
and brought back the profits. He was espe- 
cially successful in selling paint, and told just 
how it was done. Others told how they ferret 
out unnecessary overhead and cut expenses, or 
how they improved their yards, sheds and 
offices so they were an asset to their com- 
munities instead of an eye sore. : 

The speakers included Benjamin F. Springer, 
of Milwaukee, president of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association; R. T. Titus, 
of the West Coast Lumber Bureau; J. A. 
Edgecumbe. of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau ; 
R. B. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., secretary 
of the Fuller Goodman Co. and a national fig- 
ure in lumber circles, and others. 

About one hundred persons were present at 
the annual banquet, held at the Athearn Hotel. 


Increasing the Rate of Turnover 


“The profit in the lumber business today de- 
pends almost entirely on turnover and control 
of credit in business. The turnover should not 
be less than six to eight times a year, and can 
be increased to from eight to ten times. The 
average credit period should not exceed 45 to 
60 days.” 

The foregoing, in a nutshell, expresses the 
views of William J. Kies, manager Riverside 
Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., with regard 
to what the average dealer’s business needs to 
maintain it upon a profitable basis. 

Developing these ideas at the request of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Kies tells how 
these very desirable results may be obtained. 
“We had a very nice increase in our sales last 
year,” said he, “and we attribute it to increased 
newspaper advertising and a closer follow-up 
of prospects. My idea is that when you have a 
prospect you should not stop working on him 
until you have either secured the order or defi- 
nitely lost the business. 

“Besides increasing our sales, we reduced the 
cost of operation, thus increasing profit, first, 
by reducing our stock of merchandise, which 
gives us a quicker turnover. We also made an 
effort to clean out all old and dead stock by 
reducing the price to a point where the goods 
would move, as dead stock only takes up valu- 
able space and ties up capital.” 


Exposition of Local Products 


Sacinaw, Micu., March 12.—During the last 
week local attention has been largely focussed 
on a very interesting display of articles and 
commodities manufactured here, sponsored by 
the Board of Commerce as a feature of what 
is known as Saginaw Achievement and Ex- 
pansion Week, in codperation with the local 
merchants and manufacturers. 

All of the downtown display windows were 
used, and as Saginaw’s industries are many 
and varied the exhibits were very interesting 
and educational. Passing along the street, 
one’s attention first might be attracted by a 
fine display of furniture, while in the next 
might be dresses or other clothing, window 
frames and sash etc. 

There were over 100 different displays of 
Saginaw products, including a fine exhibit of 
products of the Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 
featuring this company’s Arcadian garden fur- 
niture, which attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, because, as a local resident put it, “At 
this time of the year we home owners like to 
get out our hammers, nails and paint, in order 
to beautify our homes and grounds.” 

The Arcadian garden furniture is a recently 
added line, which fits in well with the regular 





lumber and millwork business of the Mershon, 
Eddy, Parker Co. This furniture is shipped 
in the white, knocked-down and bundled ready 
for assembling. 

A. B. Ziegler, formerly with the Hilgard 
Lumber Co., Detroit, is now representing the 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co. in the Detroit ter- 
ritory. 

An old landmark in Saginaw is to be torn 
down this week to make way for a new struc- 
ture. This is the Everett House, and while 
plans have not yet been made public it is ex- 
pected that a new and larger house is to be 
erected on the same site, at Franklin street 
and Genesee avenue. 


Lumber Talks Are Broadcast 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., March 12.—About 250 
Indianapolis home builders, contractors, archi- 
tects and others were guests recently at a 
smoker arranged by the Capitol Lumber Co. 
The program was broadcast over WFBM. 
The speakers were Fermor S. Cannon, archi- 
tect, on “The Necessity of Proper Design and 
Construction,” and J. H. Bracken of Chicago, 
on “Insulation in Modern Homes,” and Horace 
E. Huey, president of the Capitol Lumber Co.. 
on “The Place a Lumber Company Should 
Have in Every Community.” The meeting 
was one of the largest gatherings of archi- 
tects, builders and contractors ever held in 
this city. 


This Week's 
AD-IDEA 


SEASONABLE ADVERTISING 


It’s housecleaning time 
There’s furniture to fix 
Windows to tighten 
And plaster to mix 
But instead of keeping father home, just phone 
390 and we'll send over a man who will do the 
work quickly, efficiently, and at the lowest pos- 
sible cost to you. 














Taking advantage of the fact that this season 
of the year, because of housecleaning opera- 
tions, always brings to light numerous odd 
jobs that need attention, A. E. Martin, build- 
ing material dealer at Roxbury, Ohio, each 
spring runs in his local newspaper an “ad” sim- 
ilar to the one above. 

When calls for the service offered are re- 
ceived, the dealer sends one of the carpenters 
with whom he is in touch to handle the job. 
Sometimes it is merely a “fix-it” job requiring 
no new materials, but much oftener an order 
follows for materials needed to do the work. 
Even if no immediate sale results the carpen- 
ter is grateful for the “tip” and the customer 
is pleased with the prompt service given. 

But that’s only part of the benefit, because 
the carpenter is instructed to discover and sug- 
gest remodeling and repair jobs, such as clothes 
closets, shelving, finishing off attic rooms, or a 


canned fruit storage closet in the cellar—any- . 


thing that seems to be needed. If the family 
is not ready to go ahead at once with the sug- 
gested jobs, they can be followed up later. 

Thus through the combination of advertis- 
ing and working in codperation with the local 
carpenters this dealer makes many small sales 
that he would not otherwise get and discovers 
numerous prospects for future business, be- 
sides being continuously boosted by the car- 
penters whom he favors. 


Another Ad-Idea Next Week 


Conducts Home-Planning Contest 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 12.—A very in- 
teresting home-planning prize contest is being 
conducted by the Capitol Lumber Co., of this 
city, the contest being open to high school 
students of Indiana. 

The contest has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the departmental heads of the five 
Indianapolis high schools through letters pre- 
pared by Harry E. Wood, director of voca- 
tional education and manual training of the 
schools. Mr. Wood included in the letters 
a program of the contest, which is being 
sponsored also by the Indianapolis Star. 

The program cites that students will receive 
cash prizes for submitting the best plans for 
a six-room residence and garage, of wood 
construction. The contest ends the last day 
of March. The Capitol Lumber Co. is do- 
nating cash prizes. 


Dealer Holds Annual Fence Sale 


VERSAILLES, Onto, March 12.—The fourth 
annual fence sale conducted by the George H. 
Worch Lumber Co., which extended over a 
period of ten days, ended last Saturday, a big 
volume of fencing, gates, posts, etc., having been 
disposed of. This annual event, which is 
widely advertised in big space in the local 
newspaper as well as by circulars distributed 
throughout the company’s trade territory, is 
looked forward to each year as the best of all 
times for supplying one’s needs in the above 
lines. The special sales appeal is based prin- 
cipally on the fact that the company has on 
hand an especially large and complete assort- 
ment of fencing, posts, gates, etc., of reliable 
quality, rather than upon low price alone, al- 
though some concession in price is made at 
this particular time. 


Will Launch Remodeling Campaign 


SPRINGFIELD, Itt., March 12.—Plans for in- 
augurating a home modernizing campaign in 
Springfield were outlined last Friday evening 
at a dinner meeting at the St. Nicholas Hotel 
attended by more than seventy local material 
dealers, contractors, and building men, includ- 
ing a delegation from Decatur where a simi- 
lar plan has been carried out. 

F. H. Hofheins, president of the Weather- 
best Stained Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., was the principal speaker. The com- 
pany he heads sponsored the gathering, being 
assisted by the Springfield Association of 
Building Contractors. 

He pointed out that modernizing old homes 
gives opportunity for the home owner together 
with the various building interests to par- 
ticipate in the benefits. 

Interesting in connection with Mr. Hofheins’ 
address was his showing of a photostat copy 
of a carpenters’ contract for erecting a frame 
house which was 107 years old when modern- 
ized by use of Weatherbest shingles. The con- 
sideration 107 years ago as stated in the con- 
tract was “$75 and three gallons of whisky.” 

M. A. Davis, special representative of the 
Weatherbest company, declared that modern- 
izing homes not only adds to their value but 
increases the value of surrounding residences. 
He emphasized the point that the campaign in 
this city, of which he will have charge, will 
add to prosperity of the entire community. 

Marion R. Allen, of the G. S. Lyon & Sons 
Lumber & Mfg. Co., Decatur, described the 
far-reaching effects of a modernizing cam- 
paign and gave examples of profits resulting 
from beautifying homes in Decatur, including 
increased value. 

F. J. Parker, Chicago, representing the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, traced advance in qual- 
ity of shingles within the last ten years and 
cited many points favoring their use. 

H. B. Carley, president of the Associated 
Building Contractors, of Springfield, acted as 
toastmaster. 

John M. Bryden, of the Springfield Lumber 
Co., and other local lumbermen in attendance, 
expressed the opinion that this was the best 
meeting of its kind ever held in this city. 
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Another Downtown Lumber Store Opened 


Mapison, Wis., March 
originated by John F. 


12.—The downtown lumber 


Co., at Madison, Wis. 


The new store is located at 117 Monona Avenue, on one of the 
main business streets of the city, just off Capitol Square, and is flanked 


on one side by the Garrick Theater and the F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. five and ten cent store, and on the other by 
one of the city’s principal office buildings and the new 
Post Office. Across the street is a businesss men’s club, 
a hotel and an office building. 

The store itself is 32 by 130 feet, with magnificent win- 
dow display facilities. The “lumber yard” is on the main 
display floor, toward the rear, with racks built on the 
diagonal to save floor space. 

The general tone of the store is that of a high-class 
retail shop. The wall decorations and general arrange- 
ment of displays are similar to those of the parent store 
in Minneapolis. As a matter of fact, the displays and 
services of this store are identical with those in Minne- 
apolis, except that they reflect a deeper study of display 
and higher refinement of the details that have made the 
Minneapolis institution a success. 

The Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Co. is one of the most 
progressive dealers in Wisconsin, and has undertaken sev- 
eral advanced steps in modern lumber merchandising. 

The opening of the store was announced to the con- 
tractors of Madison on Thursday evening, March 8, at a 
dinner served in the store to one hundred and twenty 
contractors. Coincidentally with the store opening F. M. 
Crowley announced the participation of his concern in the 
Lumbermen’s Acceptance Corporation’s finance plan, which 


store plan 
McDonald, of Minneapolis, has added a new 
link to the chain idea, in conjunction ,with the Yawkey-Crowley Lumber of America. 


property. 


=] 








F. M. CROWLEY, 
Madison, Wis. 


is being made available to lumber dealers nationally through mem. 
bership in the Associated Leaders of Lumber and Fuel Dealers 


The Acceptance Corporation will finance up to g; 


percent of the cost of a home and carry the balance on small monthly 
payments amounting to about 1 percent of the total value of the 


The selection of the risk and the contractor is in the 
hands of the member lumber dealer. In as much as the 
resources of the acceptance corporation are enormous, 
an almost unlimited amount of business can be financed. 

This finance plan is also available for small repairs, re- 
modeling, reroofing, and building garages, on extended 
payments as low as ten dollars per month. 

Among the speakers at the contractors’ dinner were J. A, 
Edgecumbe, Vancouver, B. C., O’Neil Ryan, Chicago, G. A. 
Pettibone, president of the Associated Leaders of Lumber 
and Fuel Dealers of America, and Mr. Lilly, president of 
the Lumbermen’s Acceptance Corporation. John Stewart 
McDonald, who was in charge of installing and equipping 
the store, presided. 


The public opening of the Yawkey-Crowley Lumber 
Store was heralded in the newspapers several days in 
advance, to take place Saturday afternoon, March 10, It 
was attended by 3,000 people, all of whom were greatly 
interested in the displays and services of the new under- 
taking. A great many prospects were listed, and a score 
of others applied for information about the new finance 
plan. 

Mr. Crowley and the company are to be congratulated 
on this forward step. It is expected that this new venture 
in retail lumber merchandising will add in no small way 
to the Yawley-Crowley program for 1928. 





One Hundred and Twenty Contractors Were Entertained at a Dinner Given in the New Store 


Marks Quarter-Century of Business Growth 





St. Louis, Mo., March 16.—Today marks 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
by Julius Seidel of the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co., of which he was then and now is the 
president. The company was organized with 
a capital stock of $25,000, of which $22,000 
represented the savings of Mr. Seidel; the 
company now has a capital stock of $500,000. 

The business was started at Kingshighway 
and Accomac street and the yard covered one 
acre; now it covers eleven acres. Then this 
section of the city was a vast prairie; now it 
is in the center of a thickly populated resi- 
dential and industrial section, and Kingshigh- 
way is the principal western thoroughfare 
linking north and south St. Louis. 

The Seidel yard in 1903 started with one 
shed, which had a capacity of about 500,000 
feet: now there is shed capacity for between 


four and five million feet. The stock of lum- 
ber at the start totaled about 1,000,000 feet; 
now about 8,500,000 feet is carried. 

When Mr. Seidel started in business he had 
a two-horse and a one-horse team; now he 
has 15 motor trucks to make deliveries. In 
the yards are 4,800 feet of switching track, 
and the company uses two locomotive cranes 
and other motor equipment. 

George Rixmann, senior, was foreman of 
the Seidel yard at the outset, and he is the 
only one remaining of the original force of 
ten employees. Mr. Rixmann is still on the 
job as general superintendent. The company 
now has more than 100 employees. 

The Julius Seidel Lumber Co. operates a 
modern planing mill, with every conceivable 
kind of woodworking equipment to prepare 
lumber for final use. The company also op- 


erates a building specialties department, as 
well a store for the sale of builders’ hard- 
ware and paints, so that the Seidel institution 
is a veritable “builders’ department store.” 

The general offices of the company, which 
have been illustrated and described in detail in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is one of the 
finest owned by any lumber concern in the 
country, and this two-story structure is in 
marked contrast to the one-story, ‘two-room 
affair in which the business was started. 

In addition to the main yard on Kingshigh- 
way, the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., conducts 
a branch yard at Ellisville and another at 
Fenton, suburbs of St. Louis. Both of these 
are regarded as artistic examples of the mod- 
ern lumber yard. 

Employees of the company found on their 
desks this morning two souvenirs of the oc 
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At left: 


casion which had been selected by Mr. Seidel. 
One was a miniature tree, which called at- 
tention to the anniversary, stating that on 
“March 16, 1903, we planted our business tree 
on this property.” The other was a horseshoe 
throwing game made of wood, which bore 
this message signed by Mr. Seidel: 

“A quarter of a century ago today we 
pitched our first horseshoe in ‘business’ just 
for good luck. We believed that action, self- 


First office and shed of Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 

















Right: The 
reliance, concentration, performance and per- 
sistency -thrown on the peg would record a 
winning score. They did! Now with a proven 
record of 25 years behind us, let us continue 
our endeavors to carry on along the lines of 
our past, with hopes for greater successes in 
the future.” 

Mr. Seidel began his lumber career on 
Feb. 1, 1882, as an apprentice in the yard of 
the old Eau Claire Lumber Co, He proved 





company’s present building 


himself to be an earnest and efficient worker, 
and showed such intelligence and executive 
ability that at age of nineteen he was placed 
in charge of the shipping department. At 
twenty-two he was made city salesman, a few 
years later secretary, and later a member of 
the board of directors of the company, the 
name of which had been changed to the Eau 
Claire-St. Louis Lumber Co. He left that 
concern to enter business for himself, 


Retailer Holds Successful Building Show 


Keokuk, Iowa, March 12.—The second an- 
nual building show of the Streeter Lumber 
Co., this city, held the last three days of last 
week in the building at the corner of Ninth 


. and Main streets, proved very successful, the 


registration totaling about 1,500 and develop- 
ing a large number of good prospects. 

All visitors were required to register on a 
card which provided spaces for recording name 
and address of the visitor as well as his guesses 
on the total number attending the three-day 
show, and the total number of nails in a glass 
receptacle. At the bottom of the card were 
spaces for checking any of the following items 
that the visitor might be interested in: 

Roofing, paint, hardwood floors, new house, 
roof coating, garage, screens, plasterboard. 
Souvenirs were distributed, consisting of yard- 
sticks for the men, table mats for the ladies 
and caps for the boys and girls. 

A good deal of interest was manifested in 
the various exhibits, which were designed to 
create desire for home owning and to convey 
information regarding the various materials 
entering into the construction of an uptodate 
home. These exhibits consisted of model 
houses, hardwood flooring, wallboard, paints 
etc., as well as portable hog houses and feeders. 

Two moticn picture films were displayed 
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each day, one showing logging and lumber- 
ing operations in the Northwest, while the 
other showed the manufacture of cement. 

The model house displays consisted of a 
complete farm house and accompanying build- 
ings, in other words, a complete farm layout, 
while another showed a typical city home. 

The representatives of a number of manu- 
facturing concerns whose products the Streeter 
company handles were present to assist in dem- 
onstrating and explaining their goods, while 
on Saturday about 40 lumber dealers of this 
section were the luncheon guests of the com- 
pany. 

The attendance was considerably larger, and 
the interest keener, at this year’s show than 
at the initial event of last year. C. D. Streeter, 
president of the company, expressed his satis- 
faction with the results, and especially with 
the good list of prospects secured through the 
system of registration. 

An interesting feature of the show was a 
number of large mounted photographs of re- 
modeled homes and house plans supplied for 
the occasion by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. In the accompanying picture these 
photographs are seen standing against the 
bottom of the center display. “We appreciate 
most cordially the codperation of the Amer- 


!cAN LUMBERMAN in helping make our show 
a success,” said Mr. Streeter. 

Considerable interest was evoked by a saw- 
ing contest, open to both ladies and men, with 
first prize of one gallon of paint and second 
prizes of a half-gallon of paint in each class. 
The prizes for closest guesses on attendance 
and on the number of nails in a jar consisted 
of four sacks of cement and a step-ladder, 
respectively. 


Lumberman Rides in Test Flight 


Hackensack, N. J., March 13.—By special 
invitation of R. B. C. Noorduyn, manager of the 
Fokker-Atlantic Aircraft Corporation at Teter- 
boro, Hiram Blauvelt, vice-president of the 
Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., here, recently ac- 
companied Pilot Bernt Balchen on a test flight 
of a new model plane. The plane is one that 
is to be used by the Canadian Airways (Inc.) 
for transporting stores from the coast over 
wide stretches of forest into the interior of 
Canada for a mining operation. Mr. Blauvelt 
is counting on a later and more extended air 
journey, as he plans making a trip into the in- 
terior of Canada or Alaska this summer by 
airplane, for big game shooting. 














A general view of second annual building show of the Streeter Lumber Co., Keokuk, Iowa 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurneton, D. C., March 12.—The folowing statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


Softwoods: 


—__ 








ents Orders 

Week ended: 1928, March 3; 1927, March 4— 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
ee ns ns Som eawebieeeeseectees 66,579,332 64,552,377 70,688,376 59,646,435 67,179,024 63,393,855 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...........cceeeeeeees 119,693,233 74,059,575 117,666,878 63,692,892 114,040,203 74,110, 118 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............-see00. 20,539,000 18,047,000 27,144,000 25,333,000 ,664,000 26,217,000 
OE OUOOEGUR, occ cece eseceeececcccecncees 6,660,000* 6,158,000 4,424,000 7,434,000 6,445,000 10, 787,000 
Bremen COSOTIEG Pine AGGOGIRTIOR . 0606 cccccccccccccccececceve 3,075,419 5,142,222 3,971 5,307,247 4,462,000 5,217,676 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association............+e+.+e. 6,491,100 5,844,700 7,929,600 7,464,400 5,407,000 7,434,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 913,000 4,143,000 939, 2,278,000 1,229,000 2,703,000 

Total GOttwWOeGs,. ONO WEEE. cc ccccccceccocceve coneenoees 223,951,084 177,946,874 232,763,096 171,155,974 226,426,227 189,862,649 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Aasociation. ee ee” — (i et eeseces 19,390,000 _si.............., 

Wine weeks ended above dates— 
ee keke beens 6 eh Ree Redes ae ene ne 615,736,040 619,098,862 616,749,529 555,875,869 655,756,132 607,530,154 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..............eeeeeeees 961,186,719 674,762,579 923,862,917 638,923,925 1,017,988,322 708,390,994 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association................0.- 120, 000 142,883,000 212,714,000 218,912,000 235,645 234,824,000 
CO DO «PRN oc oc ceBecevccecscirccevceecs '74,326,000* 58,906,000 ,966,000 66,665,000 68,930,000 78 ,350,000 
eee rere 51,843,433 70,117,791 10 71,667,605 48,840,350 55,791,164 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 59,227,900 56,325,300 58,964. 58,294,100 653,000 61,090,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 15,695,000 26,798,000 14,742,000 23,625,000 19. 793,000 23,905,000 

a 

Total soft woods, mime WOKS. ..cccccccccccccccesces eeees 1,898,298,092 1,648,891,532 1,936,368,956 1,633,963,499 2,113,605,804 1,769,881,312 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 102,244,000 s.r reeee SOE tc ewe ce ewe 196,365,000 =e. .......... 5, 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 

SD ER oe ee ee ee ere eee ee eee 3,315,000 5,629,000 2,349,000 2,811,000 2,077,000 3,119,000 

in ciate ehiheokner dab on aoe eC ede ean weet 51,507,000 59,461,000 33,370,000 35,810,000 31,237,000 36,577,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 

i, as eee hee DE ReM AREAS ee RE TREMOR OCONEE 43,028,000 17,605,000 47,054,000 20,238,000 47,881,000 18,724,000 

PE OE . scckchdneaORihenetsee ee deed skeen Meeheeeteeee 244,250,000 198,685,000 259,933,000 211,545,000 284,490,000 223, 746, 000 


*California redwood figures included for ninth week are direct from California Redwood Association. 





National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 12.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is- 
sued the following analysis for the periods 
ended March 3—orders and shipments being 
shown as percentages of production: 





One Week 9 Weeks 

c ———- ‘ 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Association— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine .104 106 101 100 107 
West Coast ...... 114 98 95 96 106 
Western Pine .... 32 132 135 177 196 
California Pines*. 19 199 194 191 192 
California Redwood.. t t 83§ 92§ 
N. Carolina Pine.. 26 129 145 93 94 
Northern Pine ... 8 122 83 100 113 
N. Hem, & Hdw.. 11 103 135 94 126 
All softwoods...314 109 105 107 116 
N. Hem. & Hdw.. .. 71 63 65 61 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..3247 109 111 106 116 
All hardwoods... 107 108 99 107 
All woods ..... 109 106 106 114 


*Fifty-four percent of cut in region. 

Actual production reported made the follow- 
ing percentages of normal in the periods in- 
dicated : 


1928 1927* 
1 9 No. 1 
Softwoods— Milts Wk. Wks. Mills Wk. wks. 
South. Pine...A 104 98 95 117 88 88 
West Coast ...A 114 108 104 73 #113 105 | 
Western Pine.A 32 75 73 38 53 47 | 
Calif. Pines...A 19 118 104 a i 
Celif. Redwd..A .. t 116§ 16 73 92 
N. Car. Pine...C 26 49 68 40 51 72 
North, Pine...A 8 94 117 - é os 
N. Hem.&Hdw.A 11 38 68 
All softwoods. 314 99 97 284 88H 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem.&Hdw.A 91 97 a - in 
Hdw. Mfg. Inst.C 324t 63 69 127 32 84 
All hardwood. 65 73 ne a6 in 
All woods 91 94 ° 


tNo report. §Eight weeks. 


*Normal production had been established by 
only six associations for 1927. #Five groups. 


A—Normal based on actual output for pe- 
riods of two to five years. 


C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 
¢Units of production. 


Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics for the week 
ended March 10, as reported by seventy-three 
mills to the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation : 





Feet 
I ahi a wales Ww big & va. BAG 9,479,000 
NN nike be Sie ahaa ace eal oon aaa 10,380,000 
a tad odin gies ae ans eeeea ine ware ae 9,836,000 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osukosu, Wis., March 12.—The following figures were supplied to the Northern Hemlock 


& Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
| about one-half the total monthly shipments: 


Association by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily make 





HARDWOOD HEMLOCK 
Firms Cut Shipments Orders Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly ident Weekly —— 
Nov. 2,774,000 3,936,000 3,023,000 Nov. 2,304,000 3,263,000 2,556,000 
: “uawete 3,753,000 3, 334,000 3,385,000 a x aula 3,098,000 1, '376,000 1,420,000 
ih ase ee 5,945,000 3,817,000 3,460,000 pO 2,078,000 1,706,000 2,228,000 
a eseee -- 6,252,000 3,938,000 3,829,000 Se -- 2,132,000 1,744,000 2,412,000 
weeeey evenngn, year to date— Weekly average, ae? to date— 
reer 5,947,000 3,804,000 3,623,000 ae 1,976,000 1,700,000 2,245,000 
rr 6,910,000 4,192,000 4,236,000 es 3,278,000 2,770,000 2,785,000 
weeny report— Weekly report— 
20 6,247,000 4,306,000 4,225,000 Feb. 4... 20 2,461,000 1,953,000 4,679,000 
Feb, rh 21 6,175,000 3,925,000 4,847,000 Feb, 11... 21 1,953,000 1,561,000 1,515,000 
Feb. 18.. .. 21 7,019,000 4,421,000 3,040,000 Feb. 18... 21 1,971,000 1,685,000 1,486,000 
Feb. 25... 18 5,566,000 3,101,000 3,206,000 Feb. 25... 18 2,143,000 1,778,000 1,970,000 
March 83.. 15 4,742,000 3,216,000 3,448,000 March 3.. 15 945,000 1,497,000 1,644,000 
o o 7 
North Carolina Pine Western Pine Summary 


NorFrotk, Va., March 12.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from thirty-five mills for 
the week ended March 3: Per 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet output cate — 
Normal* . 8,940,000 
SU ee ee 6,260,419 71 
| Shipments ..... 6,812,242 77 109.0 .. 
| CR - aw ecaone 6,251,000 70 99.9 92 


+As compared with preceding week, there is 
a decrease in orders of 1 percent; though that 
week only thirty-three mills reported. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 


ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 





California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., March 10.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended March 3: 








wo White- 
No. of es of wood’ 
Mills Feet production Feet 
Production .. 13 6,660,000 100. 1,173,000 
Shipments ... 13 4,424,000 67. 1,230,000 
Orders re- 
ceived ..... 13 6,445,000 96. 1,352,000 
Orders on 
ON eee 12 32,200,000 4,158,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California* .... 2,303,000 2,012,000 
Southern California* 291,000 1,523,000 
0, Se 68,000 15,000 
rE 5 ailaln + wih on wadien a 1,478,000 1,821,000 
PEGE kccvnbasiscevawexe 284,000 1,074,000 
po) Re eee ee 4,424,000 6,445,000 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


PorTLAND, Ore., March 10—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended March 3, 
from 32 member mills: 


Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 


| Production— ee Feet ofcut ments 
Normal* ...... 31,550,000 
pana 20,539,000 

| Shipments (car).1 005 26,130,000 

| Local deliveries . 1,014,000 

| Total shipments.. 27,144,000 132.16 

| Orders— 

| Cancelled .... 15 390,000 

Booked (car).1,025 26,650,000 

Local ..csecee 1,014,000 


Total orders.. 27,664,000 
On hand end 


week ...... 3,832 99,632,000 


Bookings for the week by thirty-twe iaen- 
tical mills were 81.80 percent of those for the 
previous week, showing a decrease of 5,928,- 
000 feet. 


7Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill ea- 
pacity, number of months usually operated 
and usual number of shifts—reduced to & 
weekly basis which is constant throughout 
the year. 


During the week production was 65 percent 
of normal; shipments, 86 percent of normal, 
| and orders 88 percent of normal. Average 
for the corresponding week of last four years 
was as follows: Production, 71 percent; ship- 
ments 82 percent, and orders, 86 percent of 
normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during 
two winter months, actual production 
amounted to only 53 percent of normal, while 
during two peak summer months the produc- 
tion increased to 114 percent of normal. 
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West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 10.—For the week 
ended March 3, 114 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Production ..119,693,233 
Shipments ..117,666,878 2% below production 
OrderS «+--+. 114,040,203 5% below production 
ments— 
= delivery: Feet Feet 
I ae a car ae 37,815,999 
NN eee ere 13,420,627 


Total water (44%)... cccccccccece 51,236,626 


OS 5 eee rer Tee 57,806,183 
Deen SEED évsveesacaevanevewres 8,624,069 
Wetted SRINUIEREE .cscieccesssnee 117,666,878 
New Business— 
Water delivery: 
Domestic ..c.wceccces 40,868,336 
WEPOTt wc ccccccsevces 12,046,860 
Total water (46%) ..ccccccccccs 52,915,196 
i BOE 6 cimenes ck etewweue ents 52,500,938 
Local (8%) .cccccccevcccccccccsce 8,624,069 
Total new business............. 114,040,203 
Unaies me 
Water delivery: 
Domestic cargo ...... 142,693,494 
EXport ..nccccccccess 112,753,134 
en WE ons cand eeeeee eens 255,446,628 
ait Re ee ee Cee eer Te 167,273,932 
Total unfilled orders...........-- 422,720,560 


Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., March 12.—For the 
week ended March 9, Friday, 106 mills of total 
capacity of 158% units (a unit representing 
monthly oytput of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927), re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion: Percent Percent 


3-Year Actual 


Production— Feet Average Output 


Cars 


Average 3 yrs. 67,612,275 eax ae 

| ar case GEAGB00R SBAB . 1.2% 
Shipments* .... 3,097 64,693,233 95.68 102.39 
Orders— 

Received* ... 2,842 59,366,538 87.80 93.96 


On hand end 
weekf{ ....10,673 222,948,297 


*Orders were 91.77 percent of shipments. 


tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 2.33 
percent, or 5,326,695 feet, during the week. 


+Basis of car loadings is January average, 
20,889 feet. 


One hundred and five mills reported net 
overtime of 147 hours, which is 2.33 percent 
more than full 60-hour week basis. 


One Hour in Kiln Kills Lyctus 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 7, 1928, 
appeared a report received by cable from the 
British Department of Scientific & Industrial 
Research by the Department of Commerce, de- 





scribing a kiln method for destroying lyctus 
beetles. In the article referred to appeared the 
following statement : 

“For the demonstration, one-inch American 
oak lumber was chosen. The lumber was 
heated in a blower kiln to 120 degrees Fahren- 
heit, was 100 percent moisture saturation, in 
one hour, and the wood left in the kiln for an 
additional hour at the same temperature and 
saturation. The total time in the kiln for all 
hardwood lumber, according to the research 
department, should be two hours for each inch 
of the thickness.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is now advised 
by the lumber division of the Bureau of For- 
eign & Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce that a communication has been 
received from the British Forest Products Re- 
search Laboratory with reference to the article 
in question, an extract of which reads as fol- 
lows: “The time required for heat to penetrate 
to the center of timber naturally varies with 
its thickness. A general rule is to allow one 
hour per inch thickness.” In this connection 
also it is stated that the degree of heat men- 
tioned should have been 130 degrees instead of 
120 degrees as printed. This correction is made 
in order that full advantage may be taken in 
this country of the methods of destroying 
lyctus beetles that have- been demonstrated to 
be effective in Great Britain. 


A Summer Cottage of Economical Design 





=S= 











The “tired business man,” profes- 
sional worker or mechanic who can 
step into his car and roll away for a 
week-end at a little cottage of his own 
like the one here pictured, situated at 
some convenient lake or well-wooded 
spot, certainly is a lucky individual. 
This little cottage is neat and nifty 
and complete even to the extent oi 
benches for the front “stoop,” not to 
mention the well ventilated garage at 
the end. Perhaps the owner intends 
to enclose the sides this summer—who 
knows? The sketch shows a good in- 
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terior arrangement for a cottage of 
this size and type. 

In SHANGHAI, says the Chinese Eco- 
nomic Bulletin, building contracts are sub- 
let again and again until much of the 
work is in the hands of small subcontrac- 
tors, who have to buy material on credit 
and settle periodically. All the arrange- 
ments are made at the tea houses, the most 
popular of which are thronged with the 
subcontractors at certain hours. Regular 
customers reserve seats at $12 a month 
for each table, this fee including four 
cups of tea daily. 
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Hardwood Reports Indicate Strong Tone 


Foreign Markets Are Buying 


Mempuis, Tenn., March 12.—Demand for 
hardwoods continues fair, but there has been 
no rush of business. Prices are steady at 
the low levels of several weeks ago. 

The brightest spot is export. Some nice 
foreign business has been received. Many 
English buyers have been in.the States and 
they have been placing some nice orders. Sev- 
eral orders for fifty and one hundred cars 
have been placed. Predictions are that busi- 
ness from overseas, particularly England, will 
probably exceed the heavy volume of 1927, 
which was the best since the war. Overseas 
prices are not good, but fair compared with 
domestic. Many importers feel that present 
low prices can not last long. Export ship- 
ments held up well for the first two months. 

The best domestic demand is from the auto- 
mobile trade, but more inquiries are being 
received daily from the building trades. De- 
mand from flooring factories and interior trim 
plants has been rather slow of late. The de- 
mand for furniture has been dull but should 
begin to improve. Box and crate demand is 
inactive. 

Production has not been running ahead of 
sales, though the weather continues favorable. 
There is but little chance now of overproduc- 
tion. 


Georgia Floods Hinder Logging 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., March 12.—The hard- 
wood market is just about holding its own. 
The expected spring demand has not mate- 
rialized, and there has been a slump in foreign 
demand. Florida operators report a fair vol- 
ume of business, especially in ash, thick stock 
being mostly called for. Automobile body 
manufacturers and some furniture manufac- 
turers are buying stock cut to specifications 
and are paying very good prices. This de- 
mand is mostly in ash, magnolia and hickory. 
The other species of hardwoods produced in 
this section have not been faring so well of 
late. Both sap and red gum, in all grades, 
have been moving slowly. Poplar seems to 
be in surplus, although the foreign demand for 
this wood is always good. 

Weather conditions have not been such to 
permit capacity production. Rainfall has been 
plentiful and Georgia operators, many of whom 
use the rivers to transport their logs, are 
beset with overflowed lands and swift cur- 
rents in the rivers that make the handling 
of hardwoods rather hazardous. 


Airplanes Find Ready Market 


Burrato, N. Y., March 12—A. J. Elias, 
president G. Elias & Bro., was in Oswego and 
Albany part of last week. In the former city 
he gave a talk on aviation to business men of 
Chamber of Commerce and members of the 
Rotary Club. He said that the demands of a 
public rapidly growing enthusiastic about 
travel by airplane will result next year in 
sales of 5,000 planes to private owners. About 
1,500 planes, all that could be manufactured 
for the market, were sold to private persons 
last year and the number this year will prob- 
ably be 2,000. Mr. Elias outlined his own 
plans for entering the commercial airplane field. 
These call for a plane that will accommodate 
two passengers and will sell complete for 
$3,300. This plane will be a monoplane of low 
landing speed and with air-cooled motor. 

At Albany Mr. Elias appeared before the 
Senate public service committee to advocate 
lower freight rates on logs. He said the rail- 
roads are standing in their own light in not 
conceding reduced rates on logs, which would 
permit forests to be put to use and would 





result in putting thousands of men at work. 
Senator Freiberg, urging passage of his bill 
favoring log rates, said: “The railroads ought 
to meet Mr. Elias half way and help him to 
move a billion board feet of timber now ma- 
turing and standing, which can not be moved 
economically because of the present high log 
rates. We are talking of reforestation and 
spending of $100,000,000 for the purpose. We 
ought to look to the timber now available.” 


Rains Stop Woods Operations 

BrooKHAVEN, Miss., March 12.—Orders for 
hardwoods have been very plentiful, and very 
much in excess of production. They were far 
in excess of shipments, which have been badly 
interfered with by rains. The woods are flood- 
ed and there is no chance to bring in any logs, 
so mills that did not have log stocks will suffer 
badly. There is considerable inquiry for ash 
and soft elm, of which stocks are low, the 
mills holding prices firmly. Cypress price 
levels have been lowered, $0 orders have been 
more plentiful and stocks are getting rather 
low. Gum, both plain and quartered, and espe- 
cially sap, has been more active. There is ex- 
tremely heavy inquiry for 4/4 No. 2 common 
sap, but prices are too low and sales have 
been restricted. Magnolia, particularly 6/4, is 
well sold ahead, and there will be nothing to 
offer for another ninety days. Oak sales are 
very light, but export demand is showing ma- 
terial improvement. All items of poplar have 
been extremely active, and green stocks are 
being bought up in heavy quantities, with mill 
surplus lower than in some time. Stocks of 
sycamore and tupelo are rather low, but these 
species are inactive. 


Low Grades Selling Best 


ELxins, W. Va., March 12.—Demand for 
West Virginia hardwoods is in about the same 
volume as during January and February. There 
is a little larger volume of orders for low 
grades than for better. Outstanding probably 
is the call for thick white oak, although red 
oak is moving fairly well. Orders for bass- 
wood are somewhat difficult to fill, owing to 
the scarcity of dry stock. There is a fairly 
well sustained demand for poplar. All grades 
of maple are slow and it is still plentiful in 
most mill yards. Spring building is exerting 
a healthy influence on the market. Although 
mining operations in West Virginia are below 
normal, a fairly large quantity of mine timber 
is being marketed, volume not being much be- 
low that for last year. There is no demand 
for poles. 

At the special lumber shippers’ committee 
recently created at Weston, J. W. Crist, of 
Clarksburg, was chosen chairman, and G. H. 
Dornblazer, of Elkins, secretary. The com- 
mittee decided to send out a questionnaire in 
order to compile information from shippers as 
to how and to what extent they would be 
affected by any increase in milling-in-transit 
rates such as is proposed by the Baltimore & 


Ohio. 





Rains Reduce Production 

Macon, Ga., March 12.—Continued rain has 
further interfered with the operation of hard- 
wood lumber mills, in that it has slowed up 
logging activities, and caused delay in log de- 
liveries. However, some mills had an ample 
supply of timber to carry them through the 
rainy spell. Poplar continued to lead the field, 
but there is a stronger demand for oak, ash and 
the gums. Bookings have been moderate, with 
orders coming in chiefly from the East. There 
also is some inquiry for export trade. 


Volume Less, But Is Fair 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., March 12.—Hardwood de- 
mand last week was not quite so active as in 
the previous two or three weeks, but is very 
fair, and shipments are good. Oak is moving 
better, and one house was especially pleased 
over-a good order for plain white for a furni- 
ture plant; while movement to flooring plants 
has also been very satisfactory. Export de- 
mand for hardwoods continues fairly brisk. 
Poplar is in better demand, and common is a 
trifle stronger in price. Red gum, sap gum and 
plain red and white oak, ash, poplar and cypress 
are the items more generally reported in the 
week. Practically all sales reports include oak 
and poplar in a trifle better than normal quan- 
tities. Prices on inch stocks at Louisville: Plain 
sap gum, FAS, $53@55; common, $39@40: 
quartered sap, $60 and $47; plain red gum, $100 
and $52; quartered red gum, $100 and $56. 
Walnut, FAS, $245; selects, $160@165; No. 1, 
$90@95; No. 2, $40@45. Poplar, FAS, $37@ 
95; saps and selects, $65@75; common, $48@52. 
Quartered white oak, FAS, $110@125 ; common, 
$60@65; plain red, FAS, $75@90; common, 
$48@50; plain white oak, FAS, $80@95; com- 
mon, $55@62. Ash, $80 and $50. Cottonwood, 
$53 and $36. Chestnut, $80 and $50. 

Frank B. Russell, Russell Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, who is quite interested in aviation, is a 
member of the citizens’ committee which has 
been busy arranging a dinner at the Kentucky 
Hotel in honor of Clarence D. Chamberlain, the 
world renowned flyer. 


Hardwood Mill Cuts Out 


Announcement was made this week from the 
headquarters of the Wisconsin Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, that the company’s hardwood mill'at Deer- 
ing, Mo.,one of the largest of its kind in the 
South, was closed March 10, due to the fact that 
the timber adjacent to the plant has been cut out. 
The normal capacity of the mill was 75,000 to 
100,000 feet a day. The equipment consisted 
of a 14-inch band and 12-inch resaw and the 
mill has been in operation since 1902. At pres- 
ent there is between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 
feet of lumber on sticks, which will keep the 
sales department of the company occupied for 
the balance of the year. 

The Wisconsin Lumber Co. owns the towns 
of Deering and Rives, Mo., and its future 
energies will be devoted to developing land in 
Pemiscot and Dunklin counties. For the last 
twenty-six years the Deering plant has been 
manufacturing ash, cypress, gum, elm, syca- 
more, soft maple, hackberry, cottonwood and 
other southern hardwoods, and since operations 
have been discontinued the company has been 
making an effort to place its old employees with 
other mills. 


Steady Run of Repeat Orders 


CINcINNATI, Ouro, March 12.—Competition 
for business has been keen here during the last 
week, and there was comparatively little pas- 
sing. Wholesalers are confident that this is to 
be a good season for hardwood lumber orders, 
although furniture trade is slow in getting 
under way, and the body building industry 1s 
not yet as active as it expects to be. The main- 
stay of the hardwood dealers is the steady run 
of repeat orders which come every week from 
the various automobile and truck factories and 
flooring manufacturers. There is also a good 
run of business in box and crating lumber. But 
the bulk of the business will come from the 
building trades. The new $35,000,000 passenger 
and the $25,000,000 freight terminals will re- 
quire large quantities of lumber. Specifica- 
tions for the Eighth Street viaduct call for up- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 80 and 81 
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ward of 100 cars of construction timbers, most 
of which are to be southern pine. A lot of 
piling will also be required. Three Ohio River 
bridges are also in prospect. 

Pine and cypress markets began to get a bit 
more active this week with the arrival of 
springlike days. Dimension and millwork 
orders are being placed by yards and there is 


a good call for rough boards for cement work 
and for general spring repairs. Prices on both 
pine and cypress are steady to firm, and best 
grades of pine advanced 2 little. 

Export trade in hardwoods is dull. A few 
inquiries for oak and walnut, and for chestnut 
and poplar of better grades, are received, but 
in most instances prices are so unsatisfactory 


Week’s Review of Eastern 


Builds Model for Retail Friends’ Use 


Newton, Mass., March 13.—Constructive 
cooperation with his retail customers in em- 
phasizing to the public the ideas of home build- 
ing and of using wood for home construction 
is the constant endeavor of L. F. McAleer, this 
city, of the Wilson Lumber Co., Portland, Me., 
New England representatives of the Natalbany 
Lumber Co., Hammond, La. To make this 
cooperation the more effective, Mr. McAleer 
has used his spare time in building an exact 
miniature replica of a typicai Cape Cod house, 
according to plans in the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association’s plan book. This 


model he is lending for brief periods to his 
friends in the retail trade for purposes of 
display in their offices or in special exhibits 
and shows. 

The model home is built to a scale of 1%4- 
inch to the foot, and the workmanship has 


master of ceremonies, introduced the first 
speaker of the evening, Donald B. Hyde, east- 
ern sales manager of the Nicola Stone & 
Myers Co., TrimPak distributers for New Eng- 
land. Mr. Hyde, a native of Georgia and an 
authority on the different species of pine, gave 
a most interesting and instructive talk on 
“Shortleaf Pine, Its Qualities and Uses.” The 
seasonal and sectional growth of the pine tree 
with the resultant variation of grain and tex- 
ture was illustrated and the uses for each par- 
ticular variety discussed. Mr Hyde answered 
several questions that were asked pertaining 
to his subject, and then the Dierks Lumber & 
Coal Co.’s motion picture, “The Mission of the 
Pines,” was shown. This picture is a beau- 
tiful and interesting film built around a highly 
instructive text. It shows the great expanses 
of pine forests in Arkansas and successively 
the various facilities and equipment that bring 

















Rear view of miniature Cape Cod home built by L. F. McAleer, of Newton, Mass., for the use 


of retailer friends as an exhibit piece. 


The illustration depicts the model home, with landscaping 


as visualized by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN artist 


been most careful, with the result that it 
incorporates every feature of house construc- 
tion and that every dimension is perfect. Every 
shingle is a separate piece of wood, and so 
is every piece of the wide bevel siding. The 
model in addition is very substantial; the en- 
tire house may be picked up by the window 
sash. Mr. McAleer spent six months off and 
on in building this model. He did his work 
on a bench saw manufactured by the J. D. 
Wallace Co., of Chicago, and every cut proves 
the neatness of work performed by this tool. 

The model has been widely commented on 
as probably the most perfect of its kind, and 
it is finding constant use among Mr. McAleer’s 
retailer friends, who are only too glad of the 
opportunity to exhibit such a remarkable piece 
of work, showing the beauty and utility of 


wood. 
LAASALE LE EE ET 


Educational Campaign Resultful 

Boston, Mass., March 12.—The Dix Lumber 
Co. entertained more than a hundred contrac- 
tors and builders at a get-together held at the 
Dix display room, 173 Harvey Street, North 
Cambridge, on Tuesday evening, March 6. A 
typical New England dinner was served at 
6:30 p. m., accompanied by music. 

U. M. Carlton, of the Dix Lumber Co., as 


about the transition of these giant timbers 
into finished lumber that goes into our homes. 
It shows in detail the manufacture of Trim- 
Pak; the careful selection of the wood to be 
used, the meticulous care given each operation, 
and the efficiency of the entire process of 
manufacture. 

At the conclusion of this address the next 
speaker, Harry J. Strong, secretary and gen- 
eral sales manager of the TrimPak Corpora- 
tion, was introduced. He outlined the growth 
of the building industry from 1890 to the pres- 
ent time and then outlined a prospectus for 
the next fifteen years wherein he advocated 
the solicitation of remodeling and repair work 
by contractors and builders in addition to the 
normal annual new construction. He pointed 
out that prosperity in the building business is 
not predicated upon boom periods of construc- 
tion but rather a full development of possi- 
bilities at hand. There are 16,000,000 homes 
in this country that have been standing for a 
period of ten years or more and the owner 
of each is a potential customer, whether it be 
for replacing of unsightly and unserviceable 
flooring, interior trim or roofing. 

The meeting was then thrown open for a 
general discussion and the contractors and 
builders present were invited to air their per- 


that the dealers either send them back with 
price notations according to this market, or 
disregard them entirely. 

Hardwood dealers here had a scare this week 
when they heard that Charles W. Tunis, presi- 
dent C. W. Tunis Lumber Co., had had a set- 
back. Later reports, however, were much more 
satisfactory. 


Happenings 


sonal views of the building industry in gen- 
eral and TrimPak in particular. Criticism of 
any nature whatsoever was asked for in order 
to learn what objections, if any, were found 
with the product. Several builders responded 
with hearty endorsements of this trim and 
Mr. Clow, of the Clow Bros. Trust Co., said 
that he found it a time and labor saver on the 
fifty houses which his firm built this year and 
that because of the beauty and uniform qual- 
ity of TrimPak he was going to use it ex 
clusively in the future. 


Such interest was aroused by the film and 
speakers that even after the meeting had been 
brought to a close, several contractors re- 
mained to discuss their trim problems with Mr. 
Strong and it was morning before the last 
question had been answered. These meetings, 
part of the TrimPak Corporation’s missionary 
and educational campaign, are productive of 
marked results. They bring dealer and builder 
closer together, creating a feeling of mutual 
respect and understanding. The educational 
talks and features tend to break down the 
sales resistance and help the dealer to market 
his product. 


Woods Used in Musical Instruments 


BaLtimore, Mp., March. 12.—The Maryland 
forestry department, as the result of an in- 
vestigation, has found that not less than 1,510,- 
000 feet of lumber is required for the manu- 
facture of musical instruments in this state. 
F. W. Besley, chief forester, in his report says: 


Sixteen different types of wood are used 
in this work. Although nearly all of the 
sixteen are native trees, only two of the lum- 
ber types used were produced here. Species 
of ash are most popular in the production 
of music-making instruments. Organ and 
piano manufacturers and other instrument 
makers used 416,000 feet of this wood. The 
average cost of each thousand feet of all the 
woods used was $53.63, next to the highest 
of any wood-using industry in the State. The 
average cost of the ash consumed was $39 a 
thousand feet. The most expensive was 
cedar, which average $350 a thousand feet. 
Other expensive species included mahogany, 
which averaged $141; black walnut, costing 
$115, and holly, which averaged $126. 


The mahogany used, the report further says, 
was the only species brought from other coun- 
tries, the factories here having imported 101,- 
000 feet of the foreign timber. Beech was 
the most extensively used of the home-grown 
woods, with black walnut ranking next. Mr 
Besley added: 


Ash, tulip poplar, and hard maple comprise 
two-thirds of the woods used. Ash and maple 
are largely used for the framework of organs 
and pianos, spruce for sounding boards, white 
pine for keys, and the finer grades of valu- 
able hardwood, such as mahogany, cherry 
and walnut, for cases. Chestnut, which is 
ordinarily used as a backing for veneer in 
pianos, was not reported by Maryland manu- 
facturers. 


As an interesting sidelight on the use of ex 
pensive woods in the Maryland industries, Mr. 
Besley mentions the fact that although some 
expensive wood types were used in musical in- 
struments, they were no costlier than some of 
the imported woods which went into shipbuild- 
ing in the Maryland yards. He pointed out 
that the use of teak and lignum vitae in pleas- 
ure boats ran into high figures, with teak cost 
ing $350 a thousand feet and lignum vitae $156. 
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Stocks Philippine Woods 
at Chicago 


Wood users all over the world are becoming 
familiar with the utility and beauty of Philip- 
pine mahogany, commercial forests of which 
are found in all the principal islands of the 


Philippine Archipelago, except Bohol and 
Cebu. Tanguile, red lauan and almon con- 


stitute the bulk of Philippine mahogany sent 
to the United States, and these woods have 
already acquired a good reputation in the east- 
ern States and other sections of the country 
for interior finish, flooring and other purposes. 

The growth of the export trade in Philip- 
pine mahogany is shown by the fact that im- 
ports of logs into the United States in March, 
1926, were 11,000 feet; April, 1926, 57,000 feet; 
sawn mahogany, 2,169,000 feet in March, 1926, 
and 2,264,000 feet in April, 1926. From June 
30, 1925, to April 30, 1926, imports totaled 
1,181,000 feet of logs and 20,175,000 feet of 
sawn mahogany. 

Among the most prominent operators of 
Philippine mahogany is the Insular Lumber 
Co., with manufacturing plant at 
Fabrica, Negros Island, in the 
Philippines, the mill having an an- 
nual capacity of between 60,000,- 
000 and 100,000,000 feet. The com- 
pany’s general offices are located 
in Philadelphia, Pa., and are un- 
der the personal supervision of A. 
E. Edgcomb, president, who has 
had 45 years’ experience as a saw- 
mill operator in the United States, 
and he has put his knowledge to 
good account in the company’s 
Philippine operations. 

The product of the Insular con- 
cern is manufactured in wide 
widths and desirable lengths, and 
a large percentage of it is clear of 
defects. With the entrance of 
American capital and management 
in the Philippine Islands, the prog- 
ress of this wood has been re- 
markable. Its uses have been ex- 
tended until now the demand for 
Philippine mahogany has attained 
such volume that the mill at Fab- 
rica has quadrupled its capacity in 
the last three years. One of the 
handicaps which Philippine ma- 
hogany has had to contend with 
in the past was due to the numerous small 
mills which would ship all sorts of species that 
grow in the islands for Philippine mahogany. 
This, together with the uncertain source of 
supply, and the distance from the consuming 
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territory, made Philip- 
pine mahogany unsatis- 
factory to handle. This 
has been changed dur- 
ing the last few years. 
With the extensive op- 
erations of the Insular 
Lumber Co., large 
stocks are maintained 
on the islands, and re- 
serve stocks are carried 
in the United States 








which enable the pur- 
chasers of this product 
to be assured of a con- 
stant supply. 

The Philippine ma- 
hogany operations of 
the Insular Lumber Co. might be compared to 
those of the Pacific coast. The timber stands 
are ‘very heavy and are logged in the same 
manner as Pacific coast timber. The cost of 








Scene at loading platform of the Insular Lumber Co. at Fabrica, 

Negros Island, Philippines. 

mill by narrow gage railroad to the dock side, loaded on steel barges 
and towed to Iloilo and Manila 


The mahogany is transported from the 


grade hardwoods produced in the United States. 
The Chicago Warehouse Lumber Co., which 
conducts a wholesale and distributing yard at 
1703 North Kildare Avenue, Chicago, supply- 
ing the needs of retail lumber 














JULIAN LENTIN, 
Chicago; 
Respectively, 

Chicago Warehouse Lumber Co. 


labor is comparatively low. This, together 
with the most modern sawmill machinery 
money can buy, enables the manufacturer of 
Philippine mahogany to reduce costs to a basis 
where he can compete successfully with high- 








Average Philippine mahogany log, the size of which can be estimated 
by comparison with that of man 
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Chicago ; 





dealers, sash and door plants and 
other manufacturing industries in 
the middle West, has _ recently 
added Philippine mahogany to 
other woods handled, and now 
represents the Insular Lumber Co. 
in the middle western States. The 
Chicago Warehouse Lumber Co. 
carries a stock of Philippine ma- 
hogany in Ohicago amounting to 
750,000 feet. This wood is firm 
grained, fine textured, even colored, 
with excellent staining qualities, 
making it a first-class material for 
fine flooring, interior finish, and 
many other uses where a high 
grade wood is required. Most of 
the shipments to the middle west- 
ern territory are made in carload 
lots from New York where the 
Insular Lumber Co. maintains a 
stock of 3,000,000 feet on hand at 
all times, while the 750,000 feet 
carried in stock by the Chicago 
Warehouse Lumber Co. is to take 
care of local requirements for 
less-than-carload lots, this stock 
consisting of 4/4 up to 16/4 se- 
lects, FAS and export grades only, 
no common grades being imported. Flitches 
for veneers to be used in panels are imported. 
The stock is used principally by sash and door, 
cabinet and furniture factories, boat builders 
and retail lumber yards. Shipments from the 
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One of the head rigs at the operations of the Insular Lumber Co. at 
Fabrica, Negros Island, Philippines 
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Philippines are made from a dry stock of 12,- 
000,000 feet, the mahogany being transported 
by narrow gage railroad from the mill at Fab- 
rica and loaded in steel barges which are towed 
to Iloilo and Manila. At these points it is trans- 
ferred into ocean-going vessels and shipped 
direct to New York via the Panama Canal. 
It is an interesting fact that the freight rate 
from the Philippines to New York, a distance 
of over 11,000 miles, is as cheap as the rail 
haul from the Pacific coast to Chicago. 

In connection with the use of Philippine 
mahogany, attention is called to the fact that 
the floor in the cardroom of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Chicago is of Philippine mahogany, 
this flooring being furnished to the club by the 
Chicago Warehouse Lumber Co. Among the 
prominent structures finished in Philippine ma- 
hogany are the Mather Tower, Chicago ; United 
States Savings Bank, Graybar Building and 
Postum Building, New York City; Physicians 
Hospital, Plattsburg, N. Y.; Columbia School, 
Fall Fiver, Mass.; Medical Arts Building, 
Worcester, Mass.; Congress Square Hotel, 
Portland, Me.; Euclid Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio; Gaylord Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Del Monte Hotel, Monterey, 
Calif.; Mark Hopkins Hotel, Russ Building, 
Hunter-Dulin Building, Central National Bank 
Building, San Francisco, Calif.; Jonathan Club, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Chicago Warehouse Lumber Co. was 
established in 1919 by Samuel R. Taxey, and 
was incorporated several years later. Its pres- 
ent officers are: Samuel R. Taxey, president ; 
Julian Lentin, vice president; A. M. Berland, 
secretary; James H. Kelly, treasurer. The 
company’s yard, mill and warehouse at 1701-51 
North Kildare Avenue, Chicago, are on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad 
tracks, being served by the Hermosa Station 
of that road. The main yard occupies a space 
700 feet long by 150 feet wide, with auxiliary 
storage space 150x70 feet, the plant having 
trackage facilities to receive and load twenty 
cars of lumber. The products handled by the 
company consist of Douglas fir, southern yel- 
low pine, sash and doors, molding and trim, 
and its recent addition Philippine mahogany. 
All items are sold in carload lots direct from 
the mill, or distributed from the company’s 
Chicago warehouse. 


Four Large Concerns: Consolidate 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PuHiLapetpHia, Pa., March 15.—Consolida- 
tion of four large lumber corporations op- 
erating in eastern Pennsylvania was announced 


today. They are Charles F. Felin Co., J. An- - 


derson Ross Co., Derr Lumber Co., and Swenk- 
Benson Co. The name of the new corporation 
= be Lumber & Millwork Co. of Philadel- 
phia. 

Each of the present units will be maintained 
by the new company, with main offices at the 
present plant of the Charles F. Felin Co., at 
Old York Road and Butler Street. The vari- 
ous properties owned by the companies are 
to be reorganized in such a manner as to 
supply customers with anything in the gen- 
eral lumber line and builders of millwork. 

It was stated that the wide distribution of 
the plants throughout the city, by virtue of 
their location, will aid materially in cutting 
distribution costs. These mills are to serve 
outlying territory near their respective loca- 
tions. The new corporation, it was explained, 
will serve not only Philadelphia but New 
Jersey and Delaware.- The combined capital 
represented by the merger could not be as- 
certained. No outside financing was resorted 
to, as the holders of the old securities of the 
various firms accepted those of the new. 

Officials of the new company were selected 
from those who have been in active charge of 
the business of each of the companies that 
are parties to the consolidation. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Amos 
Y. Lesher, of Charles F. Felin Co.; vice presi- 
dent, John H. Derr, Derr Lumber Co.; sec- 
retary, Porter Payne, J. Anderson Ross Co.; 


treasurer, Amos D. Kennedy, Charles F. Felin 
Co.; assistant secretary, E. A. Heaton, Charles 
F, Felin Co. 

The merger has taken over the business 
of the four companies as of Jan. 1, 1928. 


Tells About Trade Extension 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 13.—Finding of 
new uses for wood, locating new markets for 
wood, establishment of public preference for 
grade-marked, trade-marked American lumber 
and insurance of a reasonable profit for those 
engaged in the various branches of the lumber 
business were defined as the four primary pur- 
poses of the trade promotion program of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
by W. F. Shaw before more than 100 members 
of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club last week. 

Mr. Shaw, of Chicago, who is manager of 
the central division of the National trade ex- 
tension bureau of the association, cautioned 
that the program must be pro-lumber and not 
anti-substitute. Lumber manufacturers and 
sellers have a quality product which must 
stand on its own merit, he said. 





Reorganizes Into Two Firms 


Sout Benp, Inp., March 14.—Negotiations 
in progress for some time for the dissolution 
of the Sanders-Egbert company, well known 
hardwood lumber manufacturers of South 
Bend and Goshen, Ind., have been completed 
and will be effective May 15. The company in 
South Bend becomes the Sanders Lumber Co., 
owned and operated by Harry M. Sanders, his 
son Daniel H. Sanders, and W. J. Donat, who 
has been with the organization for about thirty 
years. The newly formed Sanders Lumber Co. 
assumes control of the large and modern mill 
and the yards at 1011 South Walnut St., this 
city. The South Bend branch was established 
in 1901 as a branch of the Goshen concern. 

The Goshen company became the Egbert- 
Fobes-Hay Co. and assumes charge of the 
Goshen ‘plant, consisting of mills and lumber 
yard at Tenth and Washington streets and ad- 
jacent to the New York Central tracks. Haines 
Egbert becomes president of the new com- 
pany, George W. Hay, sr., vice president; W. 
W. Fobes, secretary, and C. M. Hay treasurer. 


Important Conference on Trade Extension 


(Concluded from Page 35) 

7. Reinspection service and financial guar- 
anty on branded lumber to be extended, on or- 
dinary yard stock to the retail dealer by whom 
or from whom purchased; and on industrial 
and other stock, to the purchaser direct. 

8. Reparations to claimants, under terms 
of guaranty, to be made by the N. L. M. A. 
acting as agent of subscriber (subject under 
terms of suitable license agreement, to reim- 
bursement for claims properly allowed). 

Mr. Compton said that the foregoing sugges- 
tions might be condensed so that the national 
trade-mark would stand for dry lumber, 
American Standard Lumber, a guaranty of 
both; and that the product is as advertised. 
J. M. Gibbs, trade extension manager, thought 
it would be well to make a number of specific 
suggestions for the benefit of the trade exten- 
sion committee. In the end, however, adjourn- 
ment was taken without further action than 
that represented by Mr. Hogue’s motion. 


Some Suggested Activities 


Preliminary to the opening of the trade- 
marking discussion the standardization of 
moldings was considered at some length, result- 
ing in a motion being offered to the effect that 
the trade extension committee and the attend- 
ing association officials would urge that the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards use 
its influence to secure the adoption of the 
7,000 series of moldings in most prevalent use 
in the central and eastern portions of the 
United States as an American Lumber Stand- 
ard. 

Members of the committee and association 
officials were urged by Mr. Compton to bring 
what influence they may have to bear upon in- 
dividual members of Congress to insure the 
passing of the Sweeney-McNary forestry re- 
search bill, hearings on which have just closed 
in the Senate committee on agriculture and 
forestry, through which, if passed, appropria- 
tions by the National Government for forestry 
research would be increased from the present 
$1,200,000 figure gradually to over $3,000,000. 

The activities, present and proposed, of the 
research department of the National trade ex- 
tension staff were canvassed at length. It was 
found not feasible to define a policy for the 
guidance of the National trade extension staff 
in recommending various kinds and grades of 
woods for specific purposes. After long con- 
sideration of the comparative grading rules 
handbook, which it was proposed should be a 
handbook covering all species, it was decided 
instead to condense and incorporate all the re- 
gional softwood rules into one book. This 
book would he published with some general 
explanatory and interpretive matter. 


TRADE EXTENSION PROGRESS 

A summary of the major activities under 
way by the trade extension department was 
given by John M. Gibbs, trade extension man- 
ager of the National association, at the open- 
ing session on Friday morning, March 15, of 
the executive committee meeting of the Na- 
tional Trade Extension Committee. 


Wilson Compton, of Washington,-D. C., sec- 
retary-manager of the National association, 
commented on the status of the McSweeney- 
McNary forestry research bill, and urged 
united action by the lumber industry to use 
its influence to get this measure passed, as it 
will be of great value to the trade extension 
work. He commended the good work of Frank 
G. Wisner, of. Laurel, Miss., chairman of the 
advisory tax committee, in the matter of the 
Federal corporation income tax. Mr. Compton 
also touched on legislation now before Con- 
gress, dwelling particularly on the Revenue 
Law, with particular reference to Paragraph 
201 on natural resources, which affected the 
lumber industry. He urged all factors in the 
trade to get in touch with their senators and 
congressmen and members of the finance com- 
mittee and oppose any change in that section 
of the present Revenue Law. 


Mr. Gibbs spoke on the selection of the prize- 
winning slogans, and suggested the appoint- 
ment of a committee of four to pick out the 
best slogans and submit its findings to the ex- 
ecutive committee at Friday morning’s session. 
H. B. Hewes, of Jeanerette, La., who presided, 
named the following on this committee: Paul 
Kendall, advertising manager Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Harold Collins, C. 
C. Collins Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis.; C. 
L. Hamilton, advertising manager Weyer- 
haeuser Forest Products, St. Paul, Minn., and 
T. M. Knappen, director of publicity of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The balance of Thursday morning’s session 
was given over to a discussion of the proposed 
budget for 1928, providing for an expenditure 
of approximately $944,000 for trade extension 
activities. 


On THE FARM of Creed Salling near Way- 
land in Scott County, Virginia, is still intact 
and in a good state of preservation a red cedar 
post that was placed there about 171 years ago, 
according to true statements carried down by 
the old people of that section of the “Old 
Dominion.” Since the fact has become gen- 
erally known many people have gone to the old 
Salling farm to see the long-lived old post 
which was at one time used as a gate post, 
being the main entry to the old farm. 
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Newsy Paragraphs From the Southland . 


Some Lumber Serves Two Generations 


New Or.eans, La., March 13.—Forty-seven 
years ago, George Penn, Confederate veteran 
of Ponchatoula, La., who is still living, cut 
several southern longleaf pine trees on his 
property and hauled them into Ponchatoula 
where Julius Long was building a home. Sev- 
eral weeks ago the home which had been pur- 
chased by William Fannaly, was torn down to 
make way for a more modern building and it 
was found that much of the timber with which 
the house was constructed was still in perfect 
condition and it was stacked in piles to be 
sold as good used lumber. Martin Penn, son 
of George Penn, seeing the lumber and being 
in need of some, purchased the lot and hauled 
it back to the farm from whence it came. 
When George Penn cut and sold the timber to 
Julius Long, he was paid at the rate of $6 
a thousand feet for it. After 47 years it is 
sold as second hand lumber for $45 to the 
son of George Penn. 


West Virginia Business Reorganized 


Dunpar, W. Va., March 12.—Announcement 
is made of the reorganization of the Chamber- 
lin Lumber Co., formerly owned by A. L. 
Chamberlin, of this city, as a partnership, the 
partners being L. G. Landon, A. L. Chamber- 
lin and E. G. Landon. The business will be 
conducted under name of Home Lumber Co. 
L. G. Landon, senior member of the new 
firm, has been connected with the Windfall 
Lumber Co., of Windfall, Ind., as manager 
and stockholder for the last 21 years. His 
son, E. G. Landon, who gained his first ex- 
perience in the lumber trade with his father 
in Indiana, has been for three years manager 
of the Oneida Retail Yards (Inc.) at Rhine- 
lander, Wis. Additional capital has been put 
into the business at Dunbar and the partners 
see a very promising outlook in this section. 
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Discuss Texas Timber Land Laws 


Dattas, Tex., March 12.—At a meeting held 
here March 8, attended by a number of leading 
lumber manufacturers of the State, representa- 
tives of chambers of commerce and others, 
steps were taken to bring about a revision of 
the laws of Texas with reference to timber 
lands. The principal address at the conference 
was that of Walter D. Brookings, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., manager of the natural resources 
department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

A committee was appointed to frame revi- 
sions of the present law and present the 
changes to the next session of the State legis- 
lature. 

It was the sense of the meeting that road 
taxes against timber lands be abolished or ma- 
terially lowered and that a 10 percent tax be 
levied against the lumber cut each year from 
the timber lands. The present law was de- 
clared archaic and unfair in that it forced 
lumbermen to pay high taxes on timber lands 
which were not being worked and were of no 
profit. In addition, plans were discussed con- 
cerning the prevention of fire in the 15,000,000 
acres of Texas timber lands. 

Mr. Brookings urged the adoption of a re- 
foresting program, declaring that if trees were 
not systematically planted to replace the timber 
cut down that “Texas timber would be eco- 
nomically useless” in twelve years. “Texas 
must adopt an equitable tax system on timber 
lands,” Mr. Brookings declared. “The States 
themselves must protect their forest resources. 
There must be adequate State legislation pro- 
viding sufficient means to protect from fire with 
an adequate forest ranger service.” 

The committee consisted of J. D. Gilbert, of 
Texarkana, chairman of the forestry commit- 
tee of the East Texas Chamber of Commerce; 


E. O. Siecke, College Station, director of the 
Texas forest service; Walter H. Scales, Dal- 
las, district manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; and Joseph F. 
Leopold, manager of the Southern-Central di- 
vision of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Others attending were M. J. 
Norrell, general manager of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce; W. N. Blanton, manager of 
the East Texas Chamber of Commerce; and 
J. Perry Burrus, director of the national cham- 
ber, who was host to Mr. Brookings at a 
luncheon. 


Trade Good in Kentucky 


Owensporo, Ky., March 12.—Lumber dealers 
in this district are finding demand good this 
year, on account of an oil boom, which has 
brought a lot of money to the farmers on leases 
and royalties, and resulted in the city and dis- 
trict having to do some building to house the 
spring rush to the oil fields, as Owensboro is 
now overcrowded. In the coal fields, the out- 
look is poor, due to adverse freight rate de- 
cisions on long hauls made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Tobacco sections had 


Makes Million Dollar Purchase 


SHREVEPORT, La., March 12.—The Frost Lum- 
ber Industries (Inc.), of Shreveport, has pur- 
chased the sawmill, buildings and other proper. 
ties, including standing timber and 70 miles of 
railroad, of the Waterman Lumber Co. at Lo- 
raine, on the Louisiana-Texas State line, 29 
miles west of Shreveport. The consideration 
was not given exactly but was reported to ex. 
ceed $1,000,000. The purchase was made 
through the Keenan-Scott Co., of Shreveport. 
The company’s timber is in Panola County, 
Texas. About 500 workmen are employed by 
the mill and its industries, the mill’s capacity 
being between 200,000 and 300,000 feet daily. 
The Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.) will con- 
tinue operations. 


Steel Sash Unsuitable for Home Use 


New Oreans, La., March 12.—Damaging 
effects from the use of steel sash in residential 
construction were reported recently to the 
Southern Pine Association by a Detroit home 
owner, who sent the accompanying photograph 
of a window in his living room to prove his 

assertions. 














How much more preferable wood sash would have been for this home— 
no sweating, no condensation of moisture 


only about 170,000,000 pounds of burley tobacco 
this year, the crop being about 120,000,000 
pounds short of the previous crop, but the State 
average price will run close to 27 or 30 cents, 
as against 12 cents last year, so that growers 
have plenty of money and are spending it. 


To Be Represented at Boat Show 


Houston, Tex., March 14.—At least two ex- 
hibits that featured the New York motorboat 
show will be on exhibition at the first annual 
motorboat show at Houston, April 2 to 8. 
Houston lumbermen, catering to the boat 
building and pleasure cruiser industry, now 
increasing rapidly, will be represented in the 
exhibit. 

Plans for the show call for small boats to 
be placed in specially arranged booths on the 
two upper floors of the Dow Motor Co., while 
on the ground floor there will be large cruisers 
and runabout types in sail boats. Latest esti- 
mates place the number of hull types to be 
on display at about 150. In addition to the 
boats and motors there will be shown all 
kinds of boat building materials. 





The picture shows a 
badly frosted condition 
on the window of this 
residence, the frosting 
being on the inside. As 
it is noticeable that the 
greater portion of it is 
at the places where the 
glass is in contact with 
the metal, it is obvious 
that the low tempera- 
ture from without was 
conducted to the inside 


by the metal. When 
the room is warmed 
slightly, this frosting 


melts (as it did in this 
particular house) and 
the water runs down the 
walls, damaging the 
color or paper beneath 
the window, and from 
the scene in this picture 
it may be seen that suf- 
ficient water has col- 
lected so that it would 
reach the floor when 
melting sets in. 

Every home builder 
should realize the sev- 
eral inconvenient things 
which occur in the use 
of steel sash because 
of this conductivity 
of temperature from the outside, stated an 
engineer of the Southern Pine Association in 
commenting on the photograph. For instance, 
this conductivity causes the room to be cooled 
which in turn brings about a higher expense 
for fuel. There is not much to be gained 
by building insulation into a house and then 
setting up a means by which the insulation 
idea is defeated. Further, when this metal 
has become cold, and the interior is at 4 
higher temperature, condensation of the moist- 
ure in the air takes place on the inside. This 
is sometimes called “sweating,” a film of 
moisture or beads of water forming on the 
metal. In time this brings about a complete 
break down of the metal through rusting. 
Metals are very good conductors of heat. 
Wood is a very poor conductor of heat. A 
poor conductor of heat is the material which 
should be used in window sash. 


Houston Home Exposition 


Houston, Tex., March 14.—Thousands of 
men, women and children gained ideas on home 
construction and arrangement during the cur- 
rent week at the third Own Your Home Ex- 
position under the auspices of the Houston 
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Builders Exchange at the city auditorium. The 
exposition opened with a musical and entertain- 
ment program of strong appeal Monday night 
and has kept open from 1:30 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
daily. Plan and design of homes were featured 
especially, but there was included among the 
booths an attractive sample of every item that 
enters into the making of a home. 


Quality and Promptness of Shipments 


New Orzeans, La., March 13.—A clear-cut 


. illustration of the value of good lumber to the 


builders of industrial plants is furnished by 
the American Glanzstoff Corporation, at Glanz- 
stoff Siding, Tenn., where the Long Leaf Yel- 
low Pine Manufacturers’ Association has re- 
cently furnished 1,500,000 feet of lumber 
for the construction of a rayon factory. The 
resident engineer stated that not a piece of 
lumber had been rejected out of the entire 
amount furnished. The rapidity with which 
the structure is being pushed to completion is 
due to the efficiency and dispatch of the deliv- 
ery and the high quality of the lumber. Where 
ordinarily there are delays and loss of time and 
money in penalties for non-fulfillment of con- 
tracts, due to failure to secure material 
promptly, in this construction there had been 
no instance of this kind. On the other hand 
the contractors had been enabled to push their 
work through so rapidly, that through the 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation the mills were commended for efficiency 
in their shipments. 


Lumber Company Extends Operations 


FLoypapa, TEx., March 12.—An amendment 
to the charter of the Floyd Lumber Co., chang- 
ing its name to the South Plains Lumber Co. 
and increasing its capital stock from $125,000 
The com- 
pany operates lumber yards at _ Floydada, 
Lockney, Silverton, Quitaque and Ralls. 

The new investors in the company are Guy 
R. Houston and mother, of Wichita, Kan.; 
John E. Hill, E. H. Petty and others, of Ama- 
rillo, all of whom are stockholders in the Pan- 
handle Lumber Co., Mr. Houston being its 
president, Mr. Hill its vice resident and gen- 
eral manager and Mr. Petty its secretary. The 
Panhandle Lumber Co. is not a purchaser of 
stock, the stock being held by individuals who 
are active in its management, however. 

The Floyd County Lumber Co. was organ- 
ized in 1921 with a capital stock of $125,000 
and yards located at Floydada, Lockney and 
Ralls. Since that time two other yards have 
been established, one at Silverton and the 
other at Quitaque, and practically every stock- 
holder who became interested in the concern 
still retains his interest. W. I. Cannaday was 
named general manager of the lumber com- 
pany, which position he still holds and will 
hold following the consummation of the deal 
by which the increase in the capital investment 
is made. 


Honored by Prominent Visitors 


Bocatusa, La., March 12.—This city, ac- 
customed to entertaining prominent personages, 
has been exceptionally honored in the last 
week by the visit of a number of financial 
giants of national and international fame. In 
the party were Col. A. C. Goodyear, president, 
C. W. Goodyear, treasurer, and H. H. Red- 
field, director, all of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. (the last named from Smethport, 
Pa.); Mr. and Mrs. George Rand, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Mr. and Mrs. Walter P. Cooke, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Rand is president of 
the Marine Bank & Trust Co., of Buffalo, 
and one of the prominent bankers of the 
Empire State. 

Col. A. C. and C. W. Goodyear have been 
frequent visitors to Bogalusa, dividing their 
time between Buffalo and this city. Mr. Red- 
field has visited here many times in the past 
and is one of the original directors of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. Walter P. Cooke, for- 
mer president of the company, now chief 
counsel and chairman of the board of direc- 


tors, who played an important part in the 
upbuilding of Bogalusa, and who has always 
evidenced a kindly and material interest in 
the city, has not been a frequent visitor in 


the last two years, as much of his time has 
been spent in Europe, where he served as 
civilian representative of the Reparations Com- 
mission, 


Trade Extension Achievements 


WasHIncToN, D. C., March 12.—A survey 
recently completed by the eastern division, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, cov- 
ering retail lumber yards in and near New 
York City indicates that the great metropolis 
absorbs about 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber every 
year. The survey demonstrated that the New 
York retail yards, as a whole, are favorable 
to the National lumber trade extension cam- 
paign and to stocking with American Standard 
lumber. Many dealers indicated they would 
prefer grade-marked lumber, but were waiting 
for concerted action on the part of a majority 
of dealers. Many stated they had little or no 
faith in many of the competing materials now 
on the market. The inquiry developed the fact 
that the greatest detriment to the legitimate 
dealer’s trade and profit in the New York mar- 
ket is the transit cargo. 

Serious handicaps to the use of “metal lum- 
ber” and other substitutes in construction were 
reported to J. R. Rapp, of the eastern division 
by Horace Castor, architect, and F. T. Beebe, 
of the Semmes Construction Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Castor, who used “metal lumber’—wire 
lath suspended from iron girders and metal 
lath stretched on top of the girders covered 
with a 3-inch layer of concrete—in a school 
at Springfield, Pa., stated that the vibration 
set up by the children running caused the 
concrete to crack. He admitted the failure 
of this material and expressed the opinion 
that wood floors would be used in many of 
their future buildings. The Semmes Construc- 
tion Co. reported trouble with synthetic panels 
buckling because of a leaky roof, which ne- 
cessitated tearing out several sections. 

In an interview with W. F. Shaw, manager 


of the central division, Frank Duffy, of Indian- 
apolis, secretary of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters & Joiners, expressed a desire to join 
actively in the T X campaign. Through the 
organization’s monthly magazine, “The Car- 
penter,” Mr. Duffy proposes to launch an edu- 
cational program to acquaint carpenters 
throughout the country with the aims, purposes 
and meaning of the lumber trade promotion 
campaign. Mr. Shaw reports that carpenters 
quite generally are opposed to the use of sub- 
stitutes, which already have involved them in 
several bad jurisdictional disputes. 

The building code of Sacramento, Calif., 
now entering its second year of operation, has 
resulted in marked improvement in building 
construction, according te J. R. Shields, city 
building inspector. Contractors generally have 
expressed themselves as well satisfied with the 
code, because it gives all bidders an equal op- 
portunity in that specifications are based on 
standard provisions. Sacramento was one of 
the first cities to adopt the code, known as the 
Pacific Coast Conference Building Code. A. C. 
Horner, manager of the Western Division, was 
an active participant in the formulation of the 
code. The 1927 edition is now being distributed 
and it is expected many other Pacific coast 
cities will adopt it. 

The Ward Lewis Lumber Co., of Portland. 
Ore., submitted the lowest bid to supply the 
city with cedar posts suitable for use as street 
markers. The contract involves some $10,000 
The original plans of the Portland authorities 
called for concrete posts, but through the Port- 
land district office of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the officials were 
won over to the use of wood after the submis- 
sion of data on cost, maintenance and durability. 


Commission on Wood By-products 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 12.—Axel H. 
Oxholm, director of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, today announced the ap- 
pointment of ten representatives of the princi- 
pal forest products industries to comprise a 
special committee to undertake a survey in 
North Carolina of available non-utilized wood 
which is suitable for manufacture of by-prod- 
ucts. The survey is undertaken in codperation 
with the department of conservation and de- 
velopment of North Carolina and will be 
started at once. 

Gov. Angus W. McLean will act as hono- 
rary chairman of the committee, with Reuben 
B. Robertson, president of the Champion Fibre 
Co., Canton, N. C., who represents the pulp 
and paper industry, as active chairman. Other 
members of the committee are: W. M. Ritter, 
of Washington, and W. F. Bancker, of New 
York, representing lumber manufacturers; Du- 
laney Logan, Louisville, Ky., manufacturers of 
fibre containers; George F. Cosgrove, Owosso, 
Mich., consulting engineer; W. Brown Morgan, 
New Orleans, wood containers; J. C. Carlin, 
Nashville, Tenn., chemical industry; C. P. Set- 
ter, Cattaraugus, N. Y., plywood and veneer 
manufacturers; A, McBean, Park Falls, 
Wis., small dimension lumber, and Charles N. 
Perrin, Buffalo, distributers. 

The North Carolina survey will be the 
second in a series designed to ascertain the 
quantity and quality of usable wood now often 
wasted but which may be diverted to by-prod- 
uct manufacture instead of to the waste pile 
or waste burner, as at present. A similar sur- 
vey undertaken in Virginia, now nearly com- 


pleted, has produced very satisfactory results, 
and the resultant data are expected to promote 
the establishment of by-industries utilizing this 
class of raw material, Mr. Oxholm states. 

The director of the National committee 
added that it has been found that while the 
great majority of the various branches of the 
forest industries are depending upon standing 
trees for raw material, a considerable amount 
of wood not suited for one branch may be 
usable raw material for another. Thus the 
wood chemical industry, the manufacturers of 
pulp and paper, fiber containers, and others 
may profitably use so-called mill waste. In 
fact, the more progressive mills in North 
Carolina are doing so at present. 

Mr. Oxholm said that these surveys are the 
first of the kind ever conducted to show ex- 
actly where such non-utilized raw material maj 
be found in sufficient quantities for industrial 
purposes. The results of the inventory, which 
is to be conducted by means of questionnaires 
sent to all plants throughout the State having 
a surplus of non-utilized wood for disposal, 
will be compiled later in map form. 

“This survey is considered of utmost im- 
portance in the closer utilization of wood, 
which is a necessary plan if we are to promote 
reforestation to supply our future and ever- 
growing requirements of wood,” he continued 
“Its success depends entirely upon the willing- 
ness of the recipients of the questionnaire in 
North Carolina to supply the requiste informa- 
tion. A return of almost 80 percent was re- 
ceived from the Virginia questionnaire and it 
is hoped the North Carolina do as well. 
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Two Iowa Retail Lumber Associations Merge 


Northwest Iowa and Central & Northeastern Iowa Organizations United 
as Northern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 


Des Moines, Iowa, March 14.—The fourth 
annual joint convention of the Northwest 
Iowa and the Central & Northeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s associations opened this 
morning in Hotel Fort Des Moines with the 
biggest crowd in the history of this joint un- 
dertaking. One of the early announcements 
that interested the visitors and that promises 
a still greater future for these regional asso- 
ciations was to the effect that the boards of 
directors, at their meeting last night, voted 
to recommend to the convention the merger 
of the two organizations into one, to be known 
as the Northern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. Action on this recommendation 
will be taken by the two associations at the 
meeting for members to be held tomorrow 
afternoon. 

John Grant, of Rolfe, president of the North- 
west Iowa Lumbermen’s Association, in the 
course of his official address stated that a 
lumberman ought to be proud of his job. It 
calls for diverse talents of a high order; buy- 
ing, selling, trucking, architecture, advertising 
and so on. Lumber needs advertising, and 
every lumberman’s desk ought to contain an 
indexed file of advertising ideas gathered from 
trade papers and other good sources. Sub- 
stitutes may be all right, but they should pay 
their way. Some substitutes that are whole- 
saled with the most vigor pay but a small 
profit and disorganize lumber sales. Lumber 
is still the best building material. There should 
be no sidelines. So called sidelines should fit 
into the unified sales service, bear its share 
of cost and aid in the big job of furnishing 
an adequate building service. 

Mr. Grant suggested that there should be 
some standardization work done for whole- 
sale catalogs and advertising helps. They are 
of all sizes and shapes, and many are lost or 
thrown away because it is virtually impossible 
to file or store them. Mr. Grant urged con- 
tinued and increased support of local meet- 
ings. It is there that the practical problems 
of trade ethics are worked out. He also paid 
a tribute to the work of 
W. G. Hollis as sec- 
retary of the big North- 
western association in 
troubled years, and he 
commended the efforts 
of Secretary W. H. 
Badeaux at the present 





ROBERT CONNOR, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Temporary Secretary 
of Consolidated 
Associations 





time. He quoted from 
the speech of President 
Warren Richardson, 
delivered at the Minne- 
apolis convention, deal- 
ing with the new inter- 
industry competition 
and the nature and op- 
eration of the modern association. 





He closed 
with a mention of the proposed merger. 
Merchandising Is Answer to Problems 


A Ge 
of the Central & Northeastern Iowa associa- 
tion, spoke of this as a period of readjust- 


Alcorn, of Cedar Rapids, president 


ment with competition from every quarter. 
The lumber business is comparatively old, but 
it has not yet consolidated a public desire for 
home ownership. It is of little use to com- 
plain of newer businesses that are cutting into 


lumber sales. The way to meet these things 
is for lumber to clean up its own back yard. 
Lumber merchandising is the answer. Many 
dealers know lumber but have only a dim 
idea of its use and place as seen from the 
customer’s point of view. When a man buys 
a car he buys transportation. When he buys 
lumber he buys a modern house. The dealer 
needs to realize the fact that what the cus- 
tomer wants is ideas as well as boards. Mr. 
Alcorn quoted a statement by an engineer in 
the AmericAN LuMBERMAN to the effect that 
the lack of this knowledge on the part of deal- 
ers makes the sales of substitutes much easier. 

A lumber yard has in effect become a de- 
partment store, and the dealer has need for 
a great amount of knowledge about the uses 
of this materiai he is offering for sale. Many 
customers go elsewhere for the information 
and incidentally for material that he should 
be able to get at the lumber yard. He called 
attention to the number of times the word 
“new” appears in general advertising. Lum- 
ber needs a new presentation in terms of its 
uses. This involves the entire field of home 
building, remodeling and repair. 


Appointment of Committees 


George Kiefer, of Pocahontas, secretary- 
treasurer of the Northwest Iowa association, 
presented a condensed financial report and 
announced the following committees : 


Auditing—W. A. Wiegert, Palmer; John 
Ahmann, Remsen. 
Resolutions—John Smith, Spencer; John 


Haire, Ft. Dodge. 

Nominations—Frank Finkbine, Storm Lake; 
George Sokol, Sibley; E. S. Weart, Laurens. 

Robert Connor, of Des Moines, secretary- 
treasurer of the Central & Northeastern Iowa 
association, gave his financial report and re- 
ferred to the importance of the proposed 
merger. The following committees were an- 
nounced : 

Resolutions—Hugh Harrington, North Eng- 
lish; Frank Daubenberger, McGregor. 


Nominations—Elmer Milligan, Jefferson; L. 
A. Moore, Mason City; Chas. Waits, Cedar 
Falls. 


Auditing—D. F. Hodges, Dubuque; T. H. 
Dalbey, Des Moines. 


The Farm Market for Lumber 


Gene F. Carroll, of Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, then spoke on the farm market 
for lumber. The farm market, he stated, has 
not been given the attention it deserves. It 
is not so much more buildings that the farm 
needs, but better buildings. Dealers ought to 
study farm publications and the bulletins issued 
by agricultural colleges. This would give them 
an intimate touch with farm thought on these 
matters. The McLean system of hog raising 
has revolutionized this important part of farm 
production and has made the old type of hog 
houses obsolete. Portable buildings for both 
hogs and chickens now represent the latest 
scientific thought. Many dealers are taking 
advantage of this new development, and they 
are helping spread the new idea and at the 
same time are widening their own markets. 
The fight against the corn borer which looms 
in this State will involve some modifications, 
notably in the materials used in fencing. 

Farmers are no longer content with the 
bare and ugly houses of an earlier day. They 
are looking for city types of homes. But 
many ugly farm houses can not be scrapped, 
and this offers the opportunity for remodeling 
work. Display windows, showing model houses 
or house features, are of the greatest value 
in spreading building ideas among farm cus- 
tomers. 


Farms Offer Big Remodeling Market 


Mr. Carroil told of some extensive ques- 
tionnaires conducted by Successful Farming 
which show that 47 percent of farmers, as 
indicated by a large cross section of the 
magazine’s more than a million readers, are 
planning to build one or more buildings. . Lum- 
ber is the dominant material in this field. 
About the same results were obtained by a 
similar investigation among dairymen. The 
farm market exists for new buildings, and 
naturally the remodeling market is still larger. 

Some question exists 
of the farmer’s ability 
to buy. Mr. Carroll pre- 
sented extensive statis- 
tics showing that the 
cash income for last 
year was about 99 per- 
cent of that of the year 
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Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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previous. The purchas- 
ing power of the farm- 
er’s dollar has increased 
about 10 percent in 
the same time. Many 
farmers feel hard up 
and say they can buy 
nothing. This is largely 
a state of mind. They remember the opulent 
years of the war. They, like every one else, 
have more wants than they can supply. But 
statistical indexes that are carefully checked 
for accuracy show that he does have a larger 
buying power than for several years; and it 
depends largely upon the lumberman’s sales- 
manship whether that buying power is directed 
to new buildings and remodelings or to the 
products of other industries. 

There has been a pronounced migration from 
farms to cities during the last ten years. This 
means that a larger part of farm work is 
literally being done in cities; for the farm- 
ers who have gone into industry are helping 
build the farm machinery that takes their for- 
mer places and does their former work in the 
fields. In general, Iowa agriculture is in pretty 
good shape, though the situation, to be sure, 
is spotted. But the industrial economists are 
telling their clients that the farming sections 
of the upper Mississippi Valley are likely to 
be the best selling areas this year. So the 
wise lumberman will keep up with the new 
movements of these important farming areas. 
The farmer has money, and he can be per- 
suaded to undertake useful and _ necessary 
building. 

O. C. Lance, secretary of the Northwestern 
Coal Dealers’ Association, spoke briefly of the 
aims and accomplishments of his organization. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session W. E. Bilheimer, 
of Des Moines, made an inspirational address 
on salesmanship. Mr. Bilheimer is a popular 
speaker at business men’s gatherings. He out- 
lined some of the elements of personal power 
and achievement. His address was received 
with enthusiasm. 

Donald R. Brewster, of Chicago, outlined 
the big trade promotion campaign that is be- 
ing conducted by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He stated that the ob- 
ject of this campaign is to aid in the sale 
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of lumber through legitimate channels, one of 
the most important of which is the retail 
yard. It is a mobilization to secure a fair 
share of the customer’s dollar. The cam- 
paign opened with extensive publicity, which 
centered around a slogan campaign. Some 
370,000 slogans were received, and the winners 
will soon be announced. This campaign had 
incalculable and lasting value in inducing peo- 
ple to study lumber and to realize its vital 
position in modern life. This publicity has 
endeavored to assure the public that the manu- 
facturers are prepared to supply an adequate 
amount of American standard lumber, right 
in dimensions, grade and moisture content. 
There is no real over-production of lumber, 
but there is under-consumption. The con- 
sumption has not kept pace with the increase 
of population. Lumber is not obsolete; but 
it has not maintained an attractiveness of 
presentation to hold its own with other com- 
modities; and manufacturers take most of the 
blame for this on their own shoulders. 


Campaign Designed to Assist Retailer 

Millions are living in unsatisfactory quar- 
ters, and millions of farmers are getting along 
with inadequate buildings. But lumber will 
not sell itself. This campaign is designed to 
help sell it. Half the funds will be spent in 
advertising and general publicity and half in 
fact finding, special services and maintaining 
contacts throughout the industry. District offices 
have been opened and field service inaugurated. 
Radio publicity will be carried on. Educa- 
tional films will be released. Pamphlets on 
remodeling and farm building will be distrib- 
uted. Educational exhibits, lectures, architec- 
tural service, codperation with Federal and 
State agencies to improve farm and other 
buildings, technical information, individual en- 
gineering service for special buildings and 
the like are contemplated or already offered. 
The whole campaign fits in with the retailer’s 
needs and opportunities, and he is invited to 
make full use of it. 


Northwestern’s Advertising Plans 


W. H. Badeaux, secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, of Min- 
neapolis, then explained something about the 
advertising campaign which his association is 
conducting. This, he said, is primarily a sales 
campaign, aimed to aid all the sales of the 
dealers in this area. The secretary commended 
the manufacturers’ campaign, but he called 
attention to the fact that dealers sell some 
other materials than lumber; and while lum- 
ber is vastly important these other factors can 
not be neglected. He called attention to cer- 
tain factors of the national retailers’ proposed 
campaign which, he said, did not fit the needs 
of this section. Mr. Badeaux outlined briefly 
some of the factors of the new competition 
which strike with peculiar force in the Upper 
Mississippi valley. He mentioned installment 
selling that is mortgaging large blocks of fu- 
ture income for the purchase of articles other 
than buildings. He also mentioned vast 
amounts of hokum advertising for articles of 
little intrinsic value. These things cut squarely 
across the lumberman’s sales path. He ex- 
plained the type and character of this pro- 
posed advertising of the Northwestern asso- 
ciation and stated it would be fitted carefully 
to the public to be reached and would be of 
a kind to bring prospects to the lumber yards. 
He closed with the statement that the asso- 
ciation is continuing to work for maximum 
dealer distribution. 

A banquet to be followed by a dance will 
be held at the Fort Des Moines Hotel this 
evening. 

THURSDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
_ Des Mornes, Iowa, March 15.—At the morn- 
ing session, J. F. Bryan, secretary of the TIli- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, 
spoke at length on the subject of farms as a 
highly important market for building materials. 
He stated that he had spent forty years in 
Iowa. The State has the largest percentage 
of tillable land of any area in the country and 


the smallest percentage of illiteracy. 
000,000 farms of the country support 29,000,000 
people and produce annually $13,000,000,000 
worth of products. Of these products about 
half are composed of dairy, hog and poultry 
products. Only 25 percent of this stock is ade- 
quately housed. The speaker added statistics 
about Iowa farms, showing them to be a vast 
industry. Farm plants have been little im- 
proved in the last ten years. It can be shown 
that old buildings can be improved in such a 
way that increased efficiency will pay the bill 
in five years and will not add to the overhead 
of operation. Farmers are eager for sound 
information about better buildings. Scientific 
principles are known by which barns can be 
built to suit exactly the farm needs. Dairy 
barns can be constructed to maintain even tem- 
peratures and to be sanitary. They increase 
milk production and eliminate tuberculosis. 
Farmers are looking 
to dealers for this in- 
formation. This is the 
new meaning of serv- 
ice. It is not giving 
things away but it is 
a matter of showing 
customers how to use 
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purchases to the max- 
imum advantage. The 
speaker further talked 
of drainage to re- 
claim wet land and 
made extensive com- 
ments about modern 
ethical merchandising. 

President John Grant reminded the dealers 
that the project for consolidating the two asso- 
ciations would come up at the afternoon ses- 
sion. 

William Rainey Bennett, of Chicago, then 











The 6,-" 


delivered an inspirational address on the sub- 
ject of “The Man Who Can.” He developed 
the idea that in every place and in every man 
— is power enough to do what needs to be 
one. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The joint convention this afternoon unani- 
mously approved the consolidation under the 
name of Northern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. Each constituent association pre- 
viously had elected nine directors and the joint 
board of eighteen members was given the duty 
of electing the officers and conducting the busi- 
ness of the new association until the next 
annual meeting. The Central & Northeastern 
elected the following directors: Elmer Milli- 
gan, Jefferson; John Limback, Cedar Rapids; 
C. J. Connell, Cedar Falls; John Daniels, Du- 
buque; A. L. Alcorn, Cedar Rapids; Glenn 
Newton, Nevada; Robert Connor, Des Moines ; 
Hugh Harrington, North English, and W. O. 
Sloan, Des Moines. The Northwest Iowa 
association elected the following directors: 
John Grant, Rolfe; E. S. Weart, Laurens; 
George Kiefer, Pocahontas; S. M. Furrow, 
Fort Dodge; John Haire, Fort Dodge; George 
Sokol, Sibley; F. I. Gardiner, Webster City; 
F. M. Finkbine, Storm Lake; and John Smith, 
Spencer. 

The joint resolutions committee extended 
thanks to the officers and to those who aided 
in making the convention a success. It en- 
dorsed the advertising campaigns of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association and of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
It also endorsed the effort to secure a reduc 
tion of the corporation tax. 


The new board of directors elected the fol- 
lowing as officers of the new association: 

President—Elmer Milligan, of Jefferson. 

Vice president—John Haire, of Fort Dodge. 


Robert Connor, of Des Moines, was ap- 
pointed temporary secretary to serve until the 
board determines the extent of the secretarial 
and field work to be undertaken and selects a 
permanent official for that post. 


Roofer Manufacturers Discuss Outlook 


CoL_umBus, Ga., March 14.—Twenty-five of 
the leading lumber mills of Georgia and Ala- 
bama were represented at the monthly meeting 
of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, held here 
Tuesday, March 13, which was marked for its 
distinctive tone of optimism in view of the 
upward trend of prices and a prevailing strong 
demand. 

The session was presided over by President 
Hugh K. Thurston, of Thomaston, Ga. J. A. 
Cook, of Opelika, Ala.; Charles King and Wal- 
ter King, of Cuthbert, Ga.; H. Dixon Smith, 
of Columbus; A. C. Alexander, of Ellaville, 
Ga.; Mr. Bland, of Lumpkin, Ga., M. Bracey, 
of Guntersville, Ala.; Mr. Gragg, of Tooms- 
boro, Ga.; Mr. Smith, of Cusseta, Ga.; Dr. D. 
C. Sanders, of Arlington, Ga. and Secretary 
Leon Clancy, of Albany, Ga., were prominent 
among those taking part in discussions, which 
had to do with prices, rates, weights, the 


* weekly card reporting system, demand and 


condition of stocks. 

Secretary Clancy submitted the weekly card 
sales reporting plan, which after discussion was 
adopted unanimously. The cards provide for 
the reporting of the number of cars of roofers, 
K. D. No. 1, common and K. D. B&better sold 
and the average price received. It was the con- 
census that this reporting system would be of 
great aid in keeping members informed as to 
prevailing market conditions. 

Appreciation was expressed for aid coming 
to the association from the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and other trade journals. 


It was pointed out that building permits in — 


this section show an increase of 9 percent thus 
far this year over the corresponding period of 
last year, and a canvass of those present by 


President Thurston revealed that stocks on 
hand of eleven mills represented are below 
normal; about a half dozen reported having 
lately received wire orders, and one reported 
sales ahead by over 1,000,000 feet, while three 
others reported sales ahead by twenty-five or 
more cars. Only two reported planers closed 
down and four reported mills closed down for 
the present. 

It was shown that lowest average prices pre- 
vailing are $18 and $19 and that some are get- 
ting more. Two or three mills reported en- 
joying good Cuban export business at prices 
ranging from $20 to $21 rough f. o. b. mills 

The time and place of next meeting was fixed 
on the fourth Tuesday in April at the Demp- 
sey Hotel, Macon, Ga. An invitation was re- 
ceived from Paul Williams, of the Williams 
Manufacturing Co., Macon, inviting the mem- 
bers and their friends to be his guests at a 
barbecue during the next meeting, and the in- 
vitation was unanimously accepted. 

A financial report by Secretary Clancy 
showed all members in good standing. A gra- 
tifying balance in the treasury was shown. 

Notwithstanding prevailing bad weather con- 
ditions the meeting was pronounced one of the 
most enthusiastic and inspiring held during 
recent months. 

At the conclusion of the business session an 
appetizing luncheon was served at the Cricket 
Tea Room. 


The Swiss Government has long realized the 
necessity of forests to protect the steep moun- 
tain slopes from soil washing and erosion and 
to regulate the flow of streams, and forest 
protection is a definite part of its program, 
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Western Pennsylvanians Study Outlook 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 13.—Four new mem- 
bers were received into the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania 
at the meeting of the board of directors in the 
Chamber of Commerce here last Friday. They 
were: Smock & Duwall, Belle Vernon, Pa.; J. 
A. Fink, Altoona, Pa.; M. L. Cupples, Cresson, 
Pa.; William J. Houston, Vandergrift, Pa. 

It was the first meeting at which the new 
president, G. F. Hoge, of Canonsburg, pre- 
sided. Mr. Hoge appointed the following com- 
miuttees: 

Convention—G. F. Hoge, chairman; Hart B. 
Daugherty, A. M. Haines, F. A. Moesta, George 
N. Glass, E. M. Hill, M. W. Dickey, S. W. 
Means, George Bauschard, V. R. Mowry, Carl 
Van der Voort, R. F. McCrea. 

Trade relations—Hart B. Daugherty, chair- 
man; Walter E. Hatch, G. F. Hoge, J. M. 
Wallace, E. C. West, J. G. Marks, Carl Van 
der Voort, R. F. McCrea, F. M. Wallace, S. W. 
Means, M. W. Dickey. 

Plan book committee—S. W. Means, G. F. 
Hoge, E. L. Willson, Davis N. Glass, J. G. 
Marks, A. M. Haines, Carl Van der Voort, 
R. F. McCrea, M. W. Dickey. 

Cc. W. Iams was appointed national coun- 


cilor to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


A letter was read from Wolf & Co., Phila- 
delphia accountants, calling attention to a para- 
graph in the proposed new revenue act for 1928 
which would give the commissioner the right to 
assess taxes for 1917, 1918, and 1919 under 
warrants of distraint or court proceedings even 
though the statute of limitations has run 
against such taxes. The letter suggested that 
members urge their Senators to oppose it. 

The National-American Wholesale Lumber 





Association acknowledged copies of resolutions 
adopted at the February convention of the 
Western Pennsylvania association regarding 
distribution through wholesalers and the transit 
car. 

Authority was voted the plan book commit- 
tee to prepare an entirely new plan book of 
forty or fifty houses, the book to be ready for 
distribution early in 1929. 

It was decided that the 1929 convention shall 
be held at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 6, 7 and 8, the banquet to be held the sec- 
ond night, Feb. 7. 


Optimistic Over Business Prospects 


In reports on business conditions in their 
respective districts, the directors were generally 
optimistic over prospects. They reported as 
follows: 


No. 1—Business slow; outlook for 1929 much 
brighter than last two years at this time; con- 
siderable figuring, but little business closed 
at present. 


No. 2—Business in our district has been 
slow. The last few weeks showed: some indi- 
cations of improvement. 


No. 3—Business at present quiet. 
are bright, according to inquiries. 


Prospects 


No. 4—Industrial conditions are more pros- 
perous than for several years. Not much fig- 
uring at present, but prospects look better 
with increased payrolls. 


No. 5—Business in our county is quiet. The 
mines are trying to operate non-union, and 
better business is contingent upon a return of 
normal mining conditions. 

No. 6—Present indications show business 


fair, with better prospects than at the begin- 
ning of last year. 


No. 7—Business quiet; prospects for spring 
fair; mining situation somewhat better. 

No. 8—Business slow during winter months; 
present business shows improvement; doing 
considerable estimating. 

No. 9—Business fair; some figuring; collec- 
tions slow. 

No. 10—Business fair; credits too libera);: 
collections slow; prospects fair. 


No, 11—Business for February slow. Look 
for good spring business. Coal and coke busi- 
ness picking up, which will mean prosperity 
in our section. 


No, 12—Business conditions are fair at pres- 
ent, and we look for improvement. 

No. 13—Business improving; factories and 
mills working full time, which will have a ten- 
dency to improve business in general. 

No. 14—Estimating heavy during February; 
some business has been placed; collections 
fair. 

No. 15—Business is showing improvement 
over the beginning of last year; factories 
working full time; industrial conditions in 
good shape. 

No. 16—Conditions in our district fair. The 
mining situation has affected new _ work. 
Stocks are being kept low. Credits and col- 
lections are being watched closely. 


No. 17—Conditions are not improving very 
fast. Most new work in our district is being 
done by the speculative builders, many of 
them buying from the outside. 


No. 18—Business quiet; not much being fig- 
ured except a few large jobs, but the outlook 
is promising, and expect good trade by July. 
Collections good, considering general condi- 
tions. 


No. 19—Business slow, but prospects are 


good. The coal situation has some effect on 
business. 


Canadian Code Defines Trade Functions 


MonTreaAL, Que., March 12.—A meeting of 
representatives of manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers of lumber in eastern Canada was 
held here March 7 in the Lumbermen’s Club. 
The meeting was called by the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association, as a result of a resolu- 
tion on trade ethics, carried at its annual meet- 
ing in Quebec a month previous. A. Gravel, 
of Montreal, presided, and there were about 
twenty representatives present from various 
branches of the industry and trade. The meet- 
ing confined itself wholly to a consideration of 
a proposed “statement of principles” of trade 
ethics, which had already met with approval 
at various meetings of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers, held during the last three 
months. 

The discussion at the Montreal meeting 
showed that while the “statement of principles” 
was of importance and interesting to lumber- 
men in other parts of eastern Canada, its chief 
application was desired for the trade in the 
city of Montreal, and it had been drawn up 
with special reference to the situation there. 
Representatives from the Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association who were present— 
F. B. Van Dusen, of Brockville, president; 
E. M. Barrett, Ottawa, and H. Boultbee, sec- 
retary-manager—gave evidence of the sympa- 
thetic approval of the Ontario dealers and in- 
dicated that the trade ethics situation in On- 

_ tario was on a sufficiently satisfactory basis 
not to require a stated set of principles. After 
a lengthy discussion, the wholesalers and re- 
tailers interested in the Montreal trade ex- 
pressed their approval of the “statement of 
principles” as finally drawn up. The “code” 
or “statement of principles” is in the following 
form: 

Article 1—It is agreed— 

(a) That a recognized manufacturer of lum- 

ber is a firm or person owning timber 


limits or purchasing logs and having or 
renting a mill at which he or they 
manufacture the logs into lumber; 


(b) That a recognized wholesaler is a firm 
or person who buys and carries stocks 
of lumber continuously, and acts as a 
distributer; 


(ec) That a recognized retailer is a firm or 
person who maintains a lumber yard, 
carrying an assorted stock of lumber 
and building material reasonably com- 
mensurate with the demands of the com- 
munity in which he is located, and who 
sells and delivers lumber to consumers. 


Article 2—It is further agreed that all lum- 
ber used in the process of building construc- 
tion and repairs to buildings should be sold 
by lumber retailers exclusively. 


Article 3—It is further agreed that retailers 
should purchase their lumber from recognized 
wholesalers exclusively. 


Article 4—It is further agreed that the 
wholesaler is entitled to sell box manufactur- 
ers, railroads, Federal and provincial govern- 
ments, furniture and automobile body manu- 
facturers, harvester companies, car builders, 
sash and door manufacturers, musical instru- 
ment manufacturers, flooring manufacturers, 
and all industrial firms buying in carload lots, 
the lumber used in the manufacturing of their 
products. 


Article 5—Hardwood flooring manufacturers 
selling direct to consumers shall be considered 
as retailers and do not come under the benefits 
of this agreement. 


Article 6—It is also understood that a manu- 
facturer desiring to be recognized as such, will 
not distribute lumber as a wholesaler unless 
such manufacturer maintains a wholesale sell- 
ing organization. The same applies to a 
wholesaler who elects to be recognized as 
such. He shall not operate a manufacturing 
or retail business as part and parcel of his 


wholesale business, unless he qualifies under 
the definition as outlined in Article 1, para- 
graphs a, b and c of this agreement. The 
same applies to a retailer. 


It was also considered advisable, after the 
“statement of principles” had been approved, 
that some means should be adopted for dealing 
with this subject at future meetings, if it is 
found to need revision, and also dealing with 
other matters of general interest to all three 
branches of the industry and trade, such as 
legislation, taxation, freight rates, trade pub- 
licity, forest protection, grading rules ete. 
After a brief discussion, a motion was carried 
that the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association be 
asked to provide at its annual meetings, of 
upon other occasions, if necessary, for the hold- 
ing of joint conferences in connection with 
such matters. 





Buffalo Exchange Elects 


Burrato, N. Y., March 14.—The forty-first 
annual meeting and election of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange was held on March 9 with 
a large attendance present. Officers were 
elected as follows: 

President—Charles N. Perrin. 

Vice president—Harold Hauenstein. 

Secretary-treasurer—John S. Tyler (re- 
élected). 

Directors—Charles N. Perrin, B. H. Hurd, 
William P. Betts, Harry Roblin, John S. Tyler, 
Arthur J. Yeager, Benson H. Briggs, E. W. 
Conklin, John H. Wall, C. R. Kelleran and 
Harold Hauenstein. 


Reports of the officers and committee chair- 
men for the last year were read. Mr. Tyler’s 
report as treasurer showed the exchange to 
be in good financial condition. 
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Quebec Retailers Adopt Code of Ethics 


Recognition of Rights of Manufacturer, Wholesaler and Retailer Among Important 
Actions at Fifth Annual Convention—Publicity Plans Outlined 


MonTREAL, Que., March 12.—This city be- 
came the Mecca for members. of the lumber 
trade throughout the Dominion of Canada on 
March 8, when the fifth annual convention of 
the Province of Quebec Retail Lumber Deal- 


ers’ Association opened in the Windsor Ho-: 


tel, Registration of the delegates occupied the 
greater part of the first morning and when 
this was completed all delegates were guests 
of the Montreal Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at a luncheon at the Lumbermen’s 
and Hoo-Hoo Club. 

Formal welcome was tendered the 150 visit- 
ing delegates at the opening session of the 
three-day convention by President J. M. Des- 
sureault, Quebec; Arthur McLaurin, presi- 
dent of the Montreal Retail ‘Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; L. G. Gravel, president of the 
Montreal Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and L. A. Daigle, president of the 
Lumbermen’s and Hoo-Hoo Club. 

Annual reports, appointment of a resolutions 
committee and a report of the committee on 
merchandising and trade ethics occupied the 
remainder of the afternoon. A feature was 
a discussion of maximum lumber distribution 
by Arthur McLaurin and J. R. Bonhomme. 

An informal dinner and entertainment oc- 
cupied the earlier part of the evening and 
then a visit to the building exhibition being 
held at the Windsor Hotel followed. At 10:30 
p. m. a smoker-entertainment was held at the 
Lumbermen’s and Hoo-Hoo Club which was 
followed by a supper and dancing at mid- 


night. 
BUSINESS SESSIONS 


To put into effect equitable price standards 
throughout the entire Canadian lumber indus- 
try, from source of supply to the consumer, 
an agreement was introduced at the business 
sessions and received lengthy discussion. Sec- 
retary J. L. Bourbonniere, of Montreal, pre- 
sented the agreement, which embodies a state- 
ment of principles of trade ethics recognized 
and approved at a conference of manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers of lumber in 
eastern Canada, held here on March 7 Iast. 
{[Nore: A copy of this agreement is printed 
on page 58 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDpiTor. | 

The Province of Quebec’s new compensa- 
tion act was praised by Edgar E. Hardy, of 
Hardy & Reynolds, insurance brokers of Ot- 
tawa, and Vance C. Smith, manager for Can- 
ada of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. 
One, however, expressed concern about the 
rates that may be put into force. A resolution 
expressing the opinion of lumbermen on the 
new act was introduced. 

An outstanding address of the convention was 
that given by Donald M. Marvin, economist of 
the Royal Bank of Canada. Dr. Marvin stated 
that, as he saw it, almost every branch of 
Canadian industry is due to enjoy satisfactory 
or better conditions during the coming year. 
Dr. Marvin took the place of C. E. Neill, gen- 
eral manager of the Royal Bank, who was to 
have spoken but was unable to attend. Copies 
of a chart showing Dr. Marvin’s forecast and 
illustrating his remarks were distributed among 
the audience. Of the various items in the 
list, all but two were placed in the categories 
“excellent,” “favorable” and “medium.” Lum- 
bering appeared in the favorable column 
along with many other lines of endeavor. 


Tell of Publicity Plans 


Selling without making a profit was called 
the root of the unsatisfactory conditions com- 
plained of for the last few years by lumber 
firms in the second address made Friday after- 
noon. Arthur Thomas, technical counsel of 
the Canadian Forest Products Publicity Asso- 
ciation, an organization of lumber interests 


recently formed to improve conditions in the 
industry, stated that nine-tenths of all trouble 
would disappear if each man and each firm 
will determine never again from now on to 
do business without a profit. 

Mr. Thomas explained in detail various ac- 
tions taken by the the newly-formed associa- 
tion to improve the lumber business. These 
were more or less of an internal nature, but 
he submitted that the big obstacle to improve- 
ment was the practice of doing business at 
such low figures that no profit was allowed. 

T. H. Yull, of Hamilton, president of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, and one of the 
moving spirits in the newly-formed publicity 
association of the lumber interests, said that 
the patient was sick and that the association 
was starting to plan a comprehensive pub- 
licity campaign calculated to help the patient 
back to natural health. He explained that 
the campaign was to be put over in a big way, 
calling for $2,500,000 to be spent in a period 
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of four years. This sum seemed large, he 
said, but if everyone helped it would not mean 
much each. The small retailer, for instance, 
would put up $25, the wholesaler would con- 
tribute $50 and the producer would be called 
upon to furnish $100. 

It was proposed to spend 20 percent of the 
amount for investigating uses for wood; briefly, 
internal research. Another 30 percent would 
be spent on: internal publicity, or informing 
the membership of the results of the research. 
The rest would go to persuading the public to 
use lumber instead of substitutes, and telling 
them why it would be wiser for them to do 
this 

Both speakers gave their addresses with a 
background urging the members to stimulating 
action, posters on the walls bearing the two 
following mottoes: “If the lumbermen of this 
country have so little faith in their wares that 
they will not back them with funds for trade 
expansion they deserve their fate,” and “We 
should make it our business to see that the 
buying public is furnished with honest build- 
ing advice and honest building materials.” 

The statement of ethics applicable to the 
trade was adopted after further discussion. 
In all six clauses were laid down for the 
recognition of rights of manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer. 

Friday evening at 7:30 a film depicting Shev- 
lin-Clarke’s woods, drive and mill operations 
was shown to the delegates in the Prince of 


Wales salon of the Windsor, with an explana- 


tion by E. J. Elert, of the Carpenter-Hixon 
Co. (Ltd.). 
At 9:29, there was Hoo-Hoo party at the 


Venetian Gardens where dancing was carried 
on until 12:09, then supper and more dancing 
until 2:09. 

SATURDAY SESSIONS 


The first item on the program for Saturday 
morning was the election of officers which 
was followed by discussions of the sash and 
door business, what side lines to carry with 
profit and if the merging of retail yards is to 
the advantage of the lumber trade. 

In the afternoon there was the annual out- 
ing, and reports of the resolutions and nom- 
inations committees. The newly elected officers 
are: . 

President—L. W. Halliday, of the Halliday, 
Dube Lumber Co., Montreal. 

First vice president—L. E. Parent, Ste. 
Agathe. 

Second vice president—E. Pollender, Farn- 
ham. 

Secretary—J. L. Bourbonniere, Montreal, (re- 
élected). 

One resolution adopted pledged the whole- 
hearted support of the association to the trade 
extension program of the Canadian Forest 
Products Publicity Association, and urged sis- 
ter associations to give the movement their 
hearty support. 


Annual Banquet 


Montreal’s first attempt at holding a building 
exposition was praised at the annual banquet 
of the association on Saturday night. The 
banquet concluded the three days’ convention 
and every one was strong in his praise of the 
manner in which all the details of the gather- 
ing had been handled. G. C. Piche, represent- 
ing Honore Mercier, minister of lands and 
forests, complimented the association on its 
initiative in holding the exposition, and ex- 
pressed the hope that it would be made an an- 
nual affair. The wish was also expressed that 
other cities would -follow the example and 
hold similar expositions. 


New Wood Products Plant 


DututH, Minn., March 12.—With the pass- 
ing of the reforestation amendment to the 
State constitution and the encouragement that 
will be afforded through it to investors to 
enter into the manufacture of various wood 
products in the assurance that the raw ma- 
terial will be available for them to maintain 
their enterprises indefinitely, several new proj- 
ects in that line are being promoted in this ter- 
ritory. The latest industry in northern Min- 
nesota is the Lake Vermillion Manufacturing 
Co.’s plant at Tower for the manufacture of 
box shooks and crating. K. M. Lavine, lumber- 
man of Stillwater, Minn., is the president of 
the company. A. W. Pinger, of Minneapolis is 
vice president, and P. M. Bell, treasurer and 
general manager is in charge of operations, 
Martin Gunderson, former proprietor of the 
Pike Bay Lumber Co., which has been ac- 
quired by the new company, is secretary. The 
old plant at Tower has been completely re- 
modeled and a modern equipment installed. 

The principal output of the plant will be cut- 
to-size shooks and crating. Approximately 
forty men are being employed at present and 
in view of the contracts that have been entered 
into for raw material it is expected that a hun- 
dred men will be engaged during the height of 
the season with the plant’s output running at 
from twenty-five to thirty cars a month. The 
principal market for the product will be found 
in Chicago and points east. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 1751 Ill. Mer. Bank Bldg. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg., 

St. Louis; Me. Chicago. Ill. San Francisce, Cal. 
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HOTEL sreatguarters tor 
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the Northwest 
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Reasonable Rates 
Informal 
Numerous Dining 


Rooms, including 
Coffee Shop 





Circulating Ice Water 


Washed Air 
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Put 


“ 
Come on Home” 
in your 
Home Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman poet,” 
should be in every public library in 
America. 


Wouldn’t you like to be the one to 
put it in the library in your home 
town? (It ought to be in the high 
school library too.) 


For $5 we will send you, post paid, 
three copies—one for yourself, one 
for the library, and one for the high 
school. (Regular price, $2 a copy.) 


Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense ?—anything 
so likely to delight librarian, teach- 
ers and pupils, and to promote a 
love of home in your home town? 


Address the Publisher, 


3) Americanfiunberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill, 


(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 
with a letter from us saying they are a gift 

from you.) 
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What she Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


March 19-21—American Veneer Package Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La. 


March 21-22—North Carolina Pine Association, 
Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 


March 21-22—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Idan-Ha Hotel, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 


March 26—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association. 
New Orleans, La. Monthly meeting. 


March 26—Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


March 26-28—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 


March 28-29—Wisconsin Commercial Forestry Con- 
ference, Milwaukee, Wis. 


March 31—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Asheville, 
a € Regional meeting. 

April 9—Texas Line Yard Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual,_ 


April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 


April 11-12—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
“N. J. Annual. 

April 11-13—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual. 


April 19-20—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Memorial Hall, Salina, Kan. Annual, 
April 19-20—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 


Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 24-25—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal. 
ers, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. Annual, 

April 24-26—National Association of Railroad Tie 
ya Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Annual. 


April 27-28—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Hotel Senator, Sacramento, 
Calif. Pacific Coast group meeting. 

May 1-2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Aggo- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

May 3-4—General Conference, 
Washington, D. C 

May 4-5—National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Annual. 

May 7—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. Annual meeting and cruise, 
Sarnia to Windsor and return, via Steamer 
‘‘Hamonic.” 

May 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual. 

May 15—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Bi-monthly meeting. 


Standardization 





Coast Box Makers to Meet 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 12.—A meet- 
ing of the Pacific coast group of the National 
Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers 
will be held at the Hotel Senator, Sacramento, 
Calif., April 27 and 28. It is planned for manu- 
facturers to have as many of their salesmen 
present as possible at the semiannual meeting, 
which is to be a “round-table affair” similiar 
to the last meeting held in San Francisco. It 
is believed that such a discussion will bring 
forth data valuable to men “on the firing line” 
which can be used in promoting the use of 
wooden boxes. The list of proposed subjects 
include: Substitute-wooden box competition; 
marketing problems; trade promotion; new 
light weight wooden boxes; customers’ require- 
ments and how they can best be serviced ; better 
printing of wooden boxes; development of new 
uses for wooden boxes and new and improved 
methods of production. 

Rex Morehouse, Pacific coast manager of the 
association will be in charge of the meeting. 


Southeast Missouri Retailers 


Cape GIRARDEAU, Mo., March 12.—An excel- 
lent program has been prepared for the annual 
convention of the Southeast Missouri Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held March 
21 and 22 at the Idan-Ha Hotel in this city. 
The first morning will be devoted to registra- 
tion, the first business session starting at 1:30 
p. m. The president and secretary will then 
make their addresses, after which J. W. Pad- 
dock, representing the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, will discuss “The Possibilities of 1928.” 
Burdett Green, district manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Kansas 
City, Mo., will tell about the function of the 
National lumber trade extension campaign. In 
the evening the delegates will attend a theater 
party at the new Broadway Theater. 

At the Thursday morning session J. W 
Trieschmann, of the East Arkansas Lumber 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., will talk on “Collec- 
tions,” after which W. G. Joyce, field secretary 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, will discuss sane merchandising. At 
the afternoon session, Cliff G. Scruggs, presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Jefferson City, Mo., will talk on “The 
Greatest Need of the Retailer.” C. A. Keeley, 


of St. Louis, Mo., will discuss the operating © 


expenses of the building material dealer. This 
will be followed by roundtable discussions, com- 
mittee reports and election of officers. The 
banquet will be held Thursday evening, at the 
Idan-Ha ballroom and in addition to music and 


other entertainment, an address will be made by 
Ralph E. Bailey, of Sikeston, Mo., on “The 
Public Service of Business Men.” This will 
be followed by dancing. 


North Carolina Pine Program 


NorFo_k, Va., March 12.—Because there are 
sO many excellent things to discuss at the an- 
nual meeting of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, it was decided this year to make it a 
two-day session—March 21 and 22—and it will 
be held in this city at the Monticello Hotel. 

Following the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, group meetings will be held on Wed- 
nesday morning as follows: Group No. I, In- 
spection and Grading, in charge of three in- 
spection committees under the direction of R. L. 
Woodward, chairman, assisted by C. C. Osborne 
and P. R. Roper; Group No. 2, Transporta- 
tion, in charge of C. F. Anderson, assisted by 
W. J. Strobel; Group No. 3, Conservation and 
Development, Forestry and Logging, in charge 
of P. R. Camp, assisted by F. W. Cox and 
J. M. Camp; Group No. 4, Merchandising, 
Trade Relations, Costs and Values and Legis- 
lation, in charge of R. A. Parsley, assisted by 
J. L. Camp, Jr., E. T. Fitzgerald and F. S. 
Spruill. It is hoped that from these group 
meetings will come the best thoughts and ideas 
for presentation to the general meeting on 
March 22. 

The board of directors will meet Wednesday 
afternoon for consideration of various matters 
but there will be no session Wednesday even- 
ing, this being set aside for a general good 
time and personal contact with the other fellow. 

President G. J. Cherry will open the general 
business session on Thursday morning with his 
report, followed by that of Secretary-treasurer 
G. L. Hume, and reports of committee chair- 
men, after which Axel H. Oxholm, director of 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
Washington, D. C., will talk on the subject 
“Utilization, Waste and Present Conditions in 
Europe.” “Trade-Marking and Grade-Mark- 
ing of Lumber” will be discussed by Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and W. W. Schupner, secretary- 
manager, National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, will talk on “Closer Relation- 
ship Between Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 

At the Thursday afternoon session, with 
Vice President C. F. Anderson presiding, the 
chief topic will be “Merchandising Methods 
and prominent lumber manufacturers will lead 
the discussions. This will be followed by 4 
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report of the resolutions committee and elec- 
tion of officers and directors for the new year. 

The annual banquet will be held on Thurs- 
day evening at the Monticello Hotel with 
Judge F. S. Spruill as toastmaster. Senator 
Walter F. George and W. B. Burruss, well 
known after dinner speaker, will grace the 
banquet program. 


Program for Tie Producers 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 12.—Subjects of in- 
terest to those interested in all phases of the 
cross-tie industry will be discussed at the tenth 
annual convention of the National Association 
of Railroad Tie Producers, which will be held 
April 24-26, at Hotel Arlington, Hot Springs, 
Ark. With one or two possible exceptions, 
the program has been completed, it was an- 
nounced here today by E. A. Morse, vice pres- 
ident of the Potosi Tie & Lumber Co., and sec- 
retary of the association. 

Speakers from whom acceptances have been 
received follow: 

J. M. Kurn, president of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway, who will speak at the as- 
sociation’s annual dinner, on the evening of 
April 25. This and other addresses at the din- 
ner will be broadcast by Station KTHS, which 
is owned and operated by the Arlington Hotel. 

Nelson Courtlandt Brown, professor of for- 
est utilization, New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, who will discuss the ‘Fail- 
ure of Substitute Cross Ties.” 

Earl Stimson, chief engineer of maintenance, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railway, Baltimore, Md., 
who will discuss “The Future of the Cross Tie 
Demand.” 

W. J. Smith, tie and timber agent, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railway, Denison, Tex., who 
will speak on “Gum Ties.” 

Roscoe Hobbs, president of the Hobbs Tie 
& Timber Co., St. Louis, who will speak on 
“What the Tie Producer Expects of the Field 
Man.” 

Charles O. Paulsell, a field man for the Po- 
tosi Tie & Lumber Co., of St. Louis, at Potosi, 
Mo., who will give the viewpoint of the field 
man. 

Evan W. Kelly, district Forester, United 
States Department of Agriculture, whose sub- 
ject will be “Forests and Floods.” 

H. C. Baldwin, economic engineer of Bab- 
sons Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., who will discuss “The Business Out- 
look.” 


Central Kansans Set Date 


Satina, Kan., March 12.—Announcement is 
made by J. N. Elliott, secretary of the Central 
Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, this city, that 
the organization will hold its eighth annual con- 
vention in Salina on April 19 and 20 at Me- 
morial Hall. A program is being arranged that 
will bring out for discussion the outstanding 
problems that are perplexing the industry today. 
and every dealer present is expected to take 
part in these discussions. There will be a ban- 
quet Thursday evening and a breakfast for the 
ladies at the country club on Friday morning. 


Foreign Trade Convention 


New York, March 12.—Announcements are 
being sent out by O. K. Davis, secretary of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, this city, that 
the Fifteenth National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion will be held on April 25, 26 and 27 at 
Houston, Tex. “The principal theme of the 
convention,” Secretary Davis states, “will be 
our trade with Latin America and the presence 
of business delegations is already assured from 
more than ten Latin American countries. They 
will confer with American business executives, 
who are expected as delegates from more than 
thirty States, on American sales and distribu- 
tion practices most successful south of the Rio 
Grande and on import, credit, banking and 
questions of vital interest to North and South 
American trade.” The convention announce- 
ment further states: 

A feature of the program will be a series of 
nine addresses on the basic factors of export 
merchandising which will take the place of 
the usual group sessions of the convention. 
These addresses cover the whole subject of 


export practice from preparatory market anal- 
ysis straight through to legal protection, trade 
marks and patents, including distribution, 
merchandising, credit and finance, advertising, 
dealer codperation, packing and shipping, and 
insurance. They will be delivered by nation- 
wide authorities on export practice and will 
constitute a course in fundamentals that will 
be a unique contribution to foreign trade lit- 
erature. 

Some of the speakers who have already 
accepted the council’s invitation to be at 
Houston include George P. Auld, of Haskins & 
Sells, New York, formerly accountant-general 
of the reparations commission, who will speak 
on “The Prospects in Europe;” Norman F. 
Titus, chief, transportation division, bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, Washington, 
D. C., who will speak on “Fundamentals of 
an American Merchant Marine;” William 
Werckenthien, export manager, Island Petro- 
leum Co., Baltimore; Lawrence Langner, of 
Langner, Parry, Card & Langner, New York 
City, and Allen B. Cook, vice president, 
Guardian Trust Co., Cleveland. James A. Far- 
rell, chairman of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, will deliver the closing address on 
“Foreign Trade Progress.” 


National Exporters to Confer 


Battrmore, Mp., March 12.—A special meet- 
ing of the board of managers of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association will be held 
at the Hotel Sinton in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
March 28, when some business left over from 
the annual session held in January at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., will be taken up and presumably 
disposed of. A full meeting of the commit- 
tee is desired, as the matters to receive at- 
tention are considered of great interest to 
the entire membership. 


Willamette Valley Lumbermen Resume 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

PortLaANnD, Ore., March 13.—After a long 
period of dormancy, the Williamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association became active again 
and has established headquarters in Eugene, 
Ore., where a meeting was held on March 10. 
J. S. Maglardy, of Eugene, was elected presi- 
dent, and George T. Gerlinger, of Portland, 
vice president. E. N. Huggins, Portland; A. 
M. Matlock, Venta; Fred Olin, Mill City; 
John Woodward, Cottage Grove, and Tom 
Greenwood, Penn, compose the board of direc- 
tors. The board meets at Salem next Friday 
to map out plans and to consider the selection 
of a secretary. 
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Timber Holders’ Association Elects 


Vancouver, B. C., March 10.—At the annual 
meeting of the British Columbia Timber Hold- 
ers’ Association, officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—P. L. Lyford, manager J. D. 
Lacey & Co., Canada (Ltd.) Vancouver. 

Vice president—M. A. Grainger. 

Secretary—Wm. McNeil. 

Directors—Aird Flavelle, G. G. Johnson, C. 
S. Battle, E. Home, J. A. Humbird and A, J. 
Hendry. 

The president, vice president and Mr. Battle 
are directors representing the Timber Holders’ 
Association on the directorate of the Timber 
Industries Council. 


Dealers See Improvement 


PITTsBuRGH, Pa., March 13.—About thirty- 
five members were present at a meeting of the 
Westmoreland County Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at the Penn-Albert Hotel in Greens- 
burg last Wednesday night, in addition to those 
from the State association’s headquarters, in- 
cluding G. F. Hoge of Canonsburg, president; 
G. P. Textor, of Wilkinsburg, treasurer; R. F. 
McCrea, of Pittsburgh, stcretary; M. W. 
Dickey, field secretary, and F. R. Dague. 
Charles Graham of the Millwork Listing Co., 
of Pittsburgh, was also present. The West- 
moreland dealers had no complaint as to busi- 
ness conditions, although they are in the mine 
strike area. Mr. Dague, of the State head- 
quarters office here, reported on business condi- 


Mixed Car Shipments 


of Oak Flooring, Oak, Gum and Yellow Pine 


Mouldings, Finish, etc, enables the retail 


lumber dealer to keep a well balanced stock 
of such items that he does not sell in quan- 
tities, all of which he can buy at the regular 
straight carlot price on any of the items 
needed. 


Oak Flooring, 
Mouldings, 

Finish, 

Gum and Yellow Pine 
Mouldings, etc., 

Oak Wagon Stock, etc. 


Make up list of items you will require and 
let us make you carlot prices delivered tracks 
your yard. You will be surprised at the 


saving added to your profits. 






ARTHOLOMEW Haro voon Co 
3403 WEST 48TH PLACE, CHICAGO 
3-17-28 





Reduce Those Credit Losses 


—by selling on the ratings and reports of an 
agency that has specialized in this field for 
over 50 years. 


Clancy’s Red Book Serv- 
ice covers the lumber buy- 
ing trade thorougly, re- 
%. porting new names and 
rating changes TWICE a 
week. 
Ask for rates and 
Pamphlet No. 49-S. 


Our Collection Depart- 
ment is always at your 
command whether or not 
you are a subscriber. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 So. Dearborn Street, CHICACO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 So. William St., 
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WEEDS— 
mean FIRES !!! 


Remove this fire menace by removing weeds! Simply 
dilute Wilson’s Weed Killer (1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water) and sprinkle around your yards and lumber 
Piles. This solution kills the roots making one good 
application a year sufficient. 


Send in a trial order today! 
1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 30.00 


50 Gallons, $50.00 


Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 
Booklet mailed on request. 


CindreiMit 








Department R 

SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
M Established 1847 

C.B. Richard & Co... 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK SustomsBrokers. We 
“i cargo, coliect invoices 
Ocean Freight = 24 siscount drafts. 
Brokers for exports & imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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tions and forecast an era of prosperity for the 
lumber industry after the settlement of the 
strike, which many believe near. Mr. Graham 
described in detail the work of the millwork 
listing company, the one in Pittsburgh being 
one of a very few in the country and only a 
little more than a year old. Its success has been 
marked. 

Mr. Dickey, who has recently visited the 
Butler, Grove City and Franklin districts, re- 
ported conditions improving, with the indus- 
tries running better and constantly adding more 
employees. 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 








DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 








Some Attractive Values 


4/4 Maple No. 1C. &B....75, * -.18,000° 
8/4 Maple No.1 C.&B....100,000° 8/4 Ashand ElmL. R.......10,000° 
Hemlock Lath 4’ and 32” 


Write for description and prices. 


Hales Timber Go., Inc. 
FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 


Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 











Remember 


| Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


| 

SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 

| Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 





\ 
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VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 
HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 








Urge Barge Lime Increase 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 12.—The executive 
committee of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, meeting in St. Louis, Saturday, went on 
record as favoring an increase of at least $10,- 
000,000 in the capital of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, which operates the Federal barge 
line on the Mississippi River. 

Extension of the Federal barge line to the 
Hennepin Canal, the Missouri and Illinois rivers 
and other tributaries of the Mississippi. system 
as fast as the channels and demands of com- 
merce justify the extension also was urged by 
the committee, which also opposed any change 
in the present operation of the barge line, ex- 
cept by. direction of Congress. 

The committee also expressed the hope that 
“Congress will compose its differences promptly 
and, at the present session, enact legislation 
under which a practical and effective start 
can be made toward making the Mississippi 
Valley safe from a repetition of the 1927 flood 
disaster. Members of the association and their 
allies in twenty-five States were asked to in- 
fluence their congressmen in favor of passing 
a flood-control bill with navigation develop- 
ment features. 


Knot Golfers Elect 


New York, March 13.—The annual meeting 
of the Knot Golfers’ Association was held 
this afternoon at the National Republican Club. 
Plans for the coming season were discussed 
during luncheon and thereafter officers were 
elected as follows: Rodney E. Browne, cap- 
tain; H. B. Coho, secretary-treasurer; Herbert 
Tinkham, Arthur R. Carr, Barlow Shuit, G. F. 
Herdling, members of the executive commit- 
tee. The first tournament of the Knotters 
will be held in April at the Old Country 
Club, Flushing, L. I, and there will be 
monthly meetings thereafter until October. 
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Southwestern Hardwood Club Date 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orzeans, La., March 14.—The monthly 
meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club will be held here Wednesday, 
March 28, instead of March 22. The change 
in date was made because a number of club 
members will be here during the Southern 
Pine Association meeting, March 26-28. 


Celebrates Silver Anniversary 


New York, March 12.—The Building Ma- 
terial Men’s Association of Westchester 
County, celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary 
with 350 present at a banquet in the Hotel 
Astor, Saturday night, suddenly realized that 
it had outgrown the entertainment facilities 
of that renowned hostlery. Accordingly a big- 
ger hall will be obtained for the 1929 banquet. 

The big feature of the banquet was the 
presence of a mammoth birthday cake, adorned 
with twenty-five candles. When the big con- 
fection was opened by Tracey Cowen, of New 
Rochelle, one of the association’s charter mem- 
bers, a beautiful little dancing girl hopped out 
and members cheered as she tripped the light 
fantastic toe. 

James Floyd, of Yonkers, president and 
toastmaster, kept true to his promise that the 
occasion would be all fun. There was no 
speech-making. The diners were regaled with 
sixteen vaudeville acts from Broadway houses 
and orchestral music all evening. 

The invited guests, all seated at the head 
table, included Paul S. Collier and William 
J. Riley, secretary and president of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and 
Kuno Schotte, of Amsterdam, N. Y., a mem- 
ber of that organization; Frank A. Niles, 
president the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation; M. A. Brannigan, president the New 
York State Builders’ Supply Association; H. 
B. Coho, secretary the New York Lumber 
Trade Association and the Nylta Club; Stan- 
ley Cox, president, and George A. Bahr, sec- 
retary, the Long Island Dealers’ Association; 
Thomas Silver, of the Lumber Mutual Cas- 


ualty Co., and Theodore S. Trimmer, presj- 
dent the Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
of Westchester County. 


Discuss Business Conditions 


EvaNsviLLE, Inp., March 14.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber. 
men’s Club was held at the Vendome Hotel 
last Tuesday night, with a large attendance. 
Gus E. Bauman, head of the G. E. Bauman 
Hardwood Co., and a member of the coépera- 
tive committee, talked on local business con- 
ditions, looking for business to improve dur- 
ing the spring and summer. Charles Wolflin, 
of the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co., said 
building operations are looking up and that 
considerable building is under way in Evans- 
ville and vicinity. 

General trade conditions were discussed in 
a round-table talk. Fully one-half of the 
furniture factories of the city are being op- 
erated on good time, while the other half 
were not doing so well. Veneer manufactur- 
ers say that their trade has held up fairly 
well all this year. President Claude Wertz 
predicted there would be some betterment in 
the hardwood situation with the improvement 
in building in this section of the State. 


SCRAPER AAaEBS 


Lumber Exhibits to Lead at Show 


MitwavkeE, Wis., March 13.—The sixth an- 
nual Milwaukee Home Show will open at the 
Milwaukee Auditorium, Saturday, March 17, 
and will run until March 25. There are 296 
exhibitors at the exposition this year, the 
greatest number which has ever been at the 
Home Show. Among the leading exhibits will 
be those of lumbermen. The fourth day of 
the Home Show will be designated as lumber 
and millwork day. 

Unique decorations will be seen at the show 
this year. Beginning in front at the left, on 
the balcony in the main arena, will be a series 
of painted scenes showing the development of 
the home in Wisconsin. These will include 


. the Indian wigwam, the pioneer’s log cabin, 


the isolated farmhouse, the unpretentious frame 
house that made its appearance early in the 
settling of the city, and so on through the vari- 
ous stages to the final triumph, that is, the 
modern home. A model home will be erected 
on the stage of the auditorium which will be 
completely furnished by exhibitors. This 
model home was selected in the contest for 
model home plans conducted in connection 
with the Home Show. 

Among the lumbermen on the Home Show 
committees this year are: George L. Waetijen, 
George L. Waetjen Co., a trustee and member 
of the advisory committee; Robert Blackburn, 
member of the awards committee; Claude 
Flambeau, Badger Sash & Door Co., advisory 
committee; and Henry J. Steinman, Steinman 
Lumber Co., booths and exhibits committee. 
All committees are working under the direc- 
tion of the Milwaukee Real Estate Board. 





Lumber Institute Formed 


CLEVELAND, Onto, March 12.—The Cleveland 
Lumber Institute has been incorporated by 
papers filed with the secretary of State at 
Columbus, March 12, by O. J. Moore, Olmsted 
Falls; L. H. Flandermeyer, and B. E. Reid, 
Cleveland. The incorporation is without capital 
and not for profit. The objects of the incor- 
poration are “to acquire, preserve and dissemi- 
nate useful information connected with the 
lumber merchandising business, to establish 
and maintain just and equitable principles of 
conduct, regulation, usages and practices in said 
lumber business, to foster and extend trade in 
lumber and lumber products and generally to 
furnish facilities to the members of the institute 
for the establishment of the highest and most 
efficient standards of business enterprise in con- 
nection with trade in lumber and its allied prod- 
ucts and to promote the mutual interests and 
welfare of its members by all lawful means.” 
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Program for Texas Annual 


Houston, Tex., March 12.—Plans which are 
being shaped up for the annual convention of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, which 
will be held here on April 10, 11 and 12 at the 
Rice Hotel, promise to be the most helpful, 
both from a business and pleasure standpoint, 
according to R. G. Hyett, assistant secretary 
and trafic manager of the association, who is 
hard at work with the convention committee 
making the arrangements. 

At the first session John H. Kirby will make 
the address of welcome and the response by 
Albert Steves, of San Antonio. A humorous 
speech will also be made by a talented speaker 
yet to be named. Another feature of the con- 
vention will be a question box to be conducted 
by E. P. Hunter, of Waco, who, with the assist- 
ance of four lumbermen, will endeavor to 
answer questions on all phases of the lumber 
business and lead discussions of value to the 
industry. Other subjects to be handled at the 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoon sessions 
are: 

“Built-in Features by Dealers,” J. Carl 
Hertzog, of the El Paso Sash & Door Co.; 
“End Matched Flooring,” J. F. Carter, of the 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans; “The 
Building Material Merchant and Home Financ- 
ing,’ G. E. Melliff, San Antonio Building Ma- 
terials Co.; “Lien Laws and Pending Legis- 
lation,’ G. H. Zimmerman, of William Cam- 
eron & Co., Waco; “Coéperating With City 
Administration,” Thomas Griffith, of Dallas; 
“Building & Loan Associations,” I. Fried- 
lander, of Gibraltar Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, Houston; “Efficiency Methods in the 
Lumber Yards,’ W. H. Curry, of W. F. & 
J. F. Barnes Lumber Co., Waco; “Valley Dis- 
trict Association,” T. T. Sanders, Donna, Tex.; 
“Enthusiasm,” <A. B. Mayhew, of Uvalde, 


Tex.; and “Imported Cement,” John C. Cam- 
eron., 

Talks will be made also by Scott Teel, of 
the Teel Penry Lumber Co., Fort Worth; and 
Cc. W. Bryant, of Sweetwater, Tex. 

A very elaborate entertainment program is 
being arranged beginning with open house at 
the Lumbermen’s Club on the evening of April 
10. This will include dancing and games of 
bridge for those who do not care for dancing. 
On Wednesday evening the grand ball will be 
held at the Rice Hotel and the famous Lumber- 
men’s Quartet will also be in evidence. On 
Thursday the delegates will make a trip to the 
industrial district of Houston and boats will be 
provided by John S. Bonner for a trip from 
the turning basin of the Houston ship channel 
to Sylvan Beach, about 30 miles away. Here 
there will be a big fish fry, followed by boat 
races and then by dancing until“6 p. m. when 
the party will return to Houston. 

Special railroad rates of one and one-half 
times the first class rate for round trips have 
been secured. There will be no registration 
charge for women. There will be twenty-seven 
exhibitors with the equivalent of thirty-seven 
booths. One lumber concern has engaged eight 
booths for an unusually attractive exhibit of 
pine and hardwoods. The exhibition will oc- 
cupy three banquet rooms at the Rice Hotel 
and will consist of showings of lumber and 
building materials, paint, woodworking ma- 
chines, wood embellishments for homes, nail- 
making machines, wood panels, insulation ma- 
terial and the like. 

The convention motto is: “To-miss this con- 
vention will leave you 365 days short of catch- 
ing up with those who do attend.” 


Southern Pine Agenda 


New Orveans, La., March 12.—The pro- 
gram, subject to changes, that has been pre- 
pared for the annual meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association, to be held March 26, 27 and 
28, at the Roosevelt Hotel, this city, follows: 

Monday Morning, March 26 
John M. Bissell, Chairman (Chairman, commit- 
tee on production and refinement) 

“The Importance of Density,’ Arthur Koeh- 
ler, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

“The Southern Pine Lath Situation,” John 
M. Bissell, chairman, committee on production 
and refinement, Laurel, Miss. 

“Suggestions From the Sales Field to the 
Mill Managers,” R. B. Bearden, sales marager, 
Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), St. Louis, Mo. 

“Suggestions From the Mill Manager to the 
Salesmen,” J. H. Eddy, manager, Kaul Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

“The Part We Have Played in Improving 
Manufacture,” East Texas Mill Managers’ As- 
sociation, represented by A. E. Hickerson, 
chairman program committee; Louisiana Mill 
Managers’ Association, represented by P. A. 
Bloomer, president; Alabama-Florida Mill Man- 
agers’ Association, represented by W. M. Nich- 
ols, president; Tri-State Mill Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, represented by H. J. Rivers, president. 

Monday Afternoon 

E. L. Kurth, chairman, Keltys, Tex. 

“The Increasing Importance of Sawing,” W. 
T. Murray, Rochelle, La. 

Discussion. 

“How Close Can We Manufacture to Stand- 
ard,” W. J. Stebbins, Garyville, La. 

Discussion. 

“Quality vs. Quantity Cutting,” A. J. Glas- 
sow, Laurel, Miss. 

“How Should Our Lumber Leave Our Mill,” 
F. L. Adams, Morton, Miss. 

Tuesday Morning 

Address of president. 

Address of secretary-manager. 


“Fundamental Issue of the Day,” 
Kirby, Houston, Tex. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


“The Structure of Wood,’ Arthur Koehler, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


Leo Kraemer, (a) “The Dollar and Cents 
Value of Density;” (b) “The Inherent Adapta- 
bility of Southern Pine for Preservative 
Treatment.” 


How can we improve our manufacturing 
practices: “Extravagances in Sawmill Opera- 
tions,” J. W. Link, Houston, Tex.; “Fabrication 
of Southern Pine,” B. H. Bollinger, Shreve- 
port, La.; “Refining Manufacturing Practices,” 
J. M. Bissell, Laurel, Miss.; ‘End-Matched 
Southern Pine,” E. C. Gates, Lockhart, Ala.; 
“Perfecting Southern Pine Grades,” W. T. 
Murray, chairman, grading committee, Ro- 
chelle, La.; “The Proper Drying of Southern 
Pine,” P. A. Bloomer, chairman special com- 
mittee on moisture content, Fisher, La. 


‘ Wednesday Morning 


“Southern Pine Advertising,’ R. B. White, 
chairman advertising committee, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


“Keeping Up With the Times in Trade Pro- 
motion,” L. R. Putman, merchandising coun- 
sel, Chicago. 


“How Grade-Marking Has Progressed,” C. 
Cc. Sheppard, chairman grade-marking commit- 
tee, Clarks, La. 

Response—Manufacturers, 
Orange, Tex.; Retailers, Thornton Estes, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Consumers, Axel H. Oxholm, 
Washington, D. C.; National, Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Washington, D. C. 


John H. 


F. H. Farwell, 


Wednesday Afternoon 
Nominations for directors. 
“Making Our Salesmen Authorities on 


Southern Pine,” J. F. Carter, field representa- 
tive, Southern Pine Association. 


“Helping the Retailer in His Merchandising 





St. Louis Dealer Praises 
Our Quality and 
Service 


It is very gratifying to us to hear from cus- 
tomers acknowledging their appreciation of our 
efforts to give them fine quality lumber and 
prompt service. 


_ The following letter from a lumber dealer 
in St. Louis, Mo., will be interesting to exact- 
ing lumber buyers for it shows that we con- 
sistently deliver the kind of lumber our cus- 
tomers order. : 


December 20, 1927. 
We have had the pleasure of doing consider- 


‘able business with you during the past year 


and desire to thank you for the courtesy you 
have shown us and for the excellent services 
and grades which your mills have shipped on 
our orders. 


Specializing, as we do on a high type of yard 
stock, we are particularly pleased with the 
grades your mills have shipped and with the 
quickness with which they have shipped our 
business. This service feature is particularly 
valuable to us and we find that we get earlier 
deliveries from your mills than we do from 
some of those who handle our requirements in 
the Spokane .and California districts due, no 
doubt, to your nearness to the market and to 
the excellent shipping facilities which you 


have. 
W. T. FERGUSON LUMBER CO., 
By T. C. Whitmarsh, Jr., Vice-Pres. 


* * * * * * 


One reason why dealers in the Central States 
are so well pleased with our service is because 
our mills have direct connections with the Santa 
Fe railroad and can save three or four days on 
deliveries over shipments from other Western 
Pine manufacturing centers. Take advantage 
of these facilities on your future orders. 


Southwest Lumber 


sales Corporation 
431 Occidental Life Building 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


Arthur A-Hood. Pres. J.A Robison, Secy: 
WG. Ramshews, VE pe RF. aetna 
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Lumber Corp. iecineel a + a Lumber Ca 


¢ Nary, Ariz. Bernalillo, N.Mex. 


¢ C fandard Lumber Mills; 
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Annual Capacity 300 Million feet 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Southwest Lumber Sales Corp. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ceive market data, stock lists, prices, etc. 
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LUMBER 


WE HAVE. IT 


In Abundance 


Buyers for furniture factories and 
woodworking plants know that 
the sources of Cherry lumber are 
very limited. However, many of 
them learned years ago that here 
is the one place where they can 
obtain anything they need in 


Cherry Lumber 


We are the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of this highly priz- 
ed lumber in America. In fact,we 
specialize in this one wood and 
are very proud of our quality 
and service. Whatever your 
needs may be in Cherry lumber, 


we can supply them. 


WarrenRoss Lumber Co. 


JAMESTOWN, 
NEW YORK 























Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


























Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Increase Your Profits. 
Write for Circular. 
‘Trade- Marks 
Designed and 
Registered 


LUMBER ACCESSORIES CO. MARKER 


832 13th St,, N. W., Washington, D. C. 






WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


nono@ePanama-Paone GRAND PRIZE 
Ct 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


intern@tional Exposition 





Problems,” Joseph W. Paddock, field represen- 
tative, Southern Pine Association. 

“The National Trade Extension Campaign,” 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; John M. Gibbs, manager trade ex- 
tension campaign; W. F. Shaw, manager Chi- 
cago office, National trade extension cam- 
paign. 


End-Matched Bureau Program 
New Orveans, La., March 13.—Manufactur- 
ing problems, grade rule changes, preservative 
treatment, and an advertising campaign will be 
principal items for discussion at the meeting 
of the End-Matehed Bureau in the session 
called for the opening day of the Southern 
Pine Association meeting, March 26. The bu- 
reau meeting, set for 9 a. m., is one of the 

subsidiary groups scheduled for that date. 


Hoo-Hoo 


News from Hoo-Hoo Headquarters 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 13.—An appeal to 
the 70 Hoo-Hoo clubs in the United States 
and Canada to observe Forest Week, April 
22-28, through the staging of the Friends of 
the Forests exercises, has been issued by Henry 
R. Isherwood, secretary-manager of the In- 
ternational order. The Hoo-Hoo clubs have 
been asked to initiate programs for their com- 
munities and to invite civic organizations, 
schools and churches to take part. 

Hoo-Hoo Club No. 70 was organized at 
Provo, Utah, March 9, and will be known as 
the Timpanogos, which is the Indian name for 
the highest mountain peak in Utah, located in 
Utah County. These officers were elected: 
President, John Hunter, Chipman Mercantile 
Co., American Fork; vice president, Alex 
Thornton, A. K. Thornton & Sons Co., Pleas- 
ant Grove, and secretary-treasurer, Pierce T. 
Norton, Mutual Coal & Lumber Co., Provo. 

The organization of a Hoo-Hoo club will 
be proposed at a meeting of lumbermen in 
Canton, Ohio, March 30. 

Concatenations will be held at Fresno, Calif., 
March 24, under the direction of W. P. John- 
son, Vicegerent Snark, and at Boston, Mass.., 
March 19, under the direction of Harry E. 
Lewis, Vicegerent Snark. 

A concatenation scheduled for March 17 at 
Malvern, Ark., has been tentatively post- 
poned to March 24. Secretary-treasurer Isher- 
wood has been invited to attend. 


Albuquerque Hoo-Hoo Organize Club 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., March 13.—Hoo-Hoo 
Club No. 69 was organized here last week, 
through the efforts of Arthur A. Hood, presi- 
dent of the Southwest Lumber Sales Corp., of 
this city, past Snark of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo; Arthur J. Sine, vicegerent snark; 
W. G. Ramshaw, State councillor and John D. 
Jones, of the Forest Service. This is the first 
Hoo-Hoo club to be organized in this State. 

Seventy persons, including lumber manufac- 
turers and retailers and a large representation 
from the Forest Service, attended the banquet 
which featured the event, held in Taft Hall of 
the Alvarado Hotel, last Wednesday evening. 
Among those attending from out-of-town were 
Ben C, Varner, representative of the Southwest 
Lumber Sales Corp., Dallas, Tex.; B. B. Heid- 
rich, White Pine Lumber Co., Bernalillo, N. 
M.; F. A. Berry, Big Jo Lumber Co., Santa 
Fé; Charles Proebstel, Santa Fé Builders Sup- 
ply Co., Santa Fé; Arthur E. Carr, Monero 
Lumber & Fuel Co., Santa Fé; H. Emory Da- 
vis, Huning Mercantile Co., Las Lunas; P. P. 
Simmons, John Becker Co., Belen, and Clar- 
ence Idin, of Gross, Kelly & Co., Las Vegas. 

In the enforced absence of Col. George E. 
Breece on account of illness, Q. R. Craft acted 
as toastmaster and introduced the speakers, 
These included H. N. Wheeler, chief lecturer 
of the Forest Service, whose address was illus- 


The program contains provision for the dis- 
cussion of a special campaign to interest archj- 
tects, contractors, and builders, in the use of 
end-matched lumber such as flooring, sub-floor. 
ing, storm and roof sheathing, ceiling and 
concrete form material. The preparation of 
booklets and other advertising will also be 
considered. 


‘Changes in grade rules so that the flooring 
will be known by designations other than those 
now existing will be under consideration. A 
special preservative treatment for southern 
pine flooring for the elimination to a large de- 
gree of shrinkage and swelling so that finish- 
ing will not be required is another matter on 
the schedule for discussion. A general dis- 
cussion of manufacturing problems is always in 
order and is scheduled. 


Activities 


trated by both still and motion pictures; James 
G. McNary, president of the Cady Lumber 
Corp.; John D. Jones, in charge of public re- 
lations, Southwestern Forest Service District; 
Kenneth J. Baldridge, of the J. C. Baldridge 
Lumber Co.; Quincy Randles, in charge of 
forest management, Southwestern Forest Serv- 
ice District; Charles Proebstel and Mr. Hood. 
The following officers were elected: 
President—W. G. Ramshaw. 
First vice president—Frank 
district forester. 
Second vice president—J. R. 
western Sash & Door Co, 


C. W. Pooler, 


Martin, South- 


Secretary-treasurer—Q. R. Craft. 
Directors—Col. George E, Breece, Kenneth 
J. Baldridge; Charles Proebstel, Arthur A. 


Hood and John D. Jones; 
as director ex-officio. 

A concatenation will be held Tuesday, March 
20, when Albert W. Cooper, secretary-manager 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore., will be numbered among 
the out-of-town visitors. 


also Arthur J. Sine 


Hear Lecture on Cypress 


Boston, Mass., March 13.—The second lec- 
ture of the lumber instruction course being 
given in Boston under the auspices of the 
Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club No. 13 was 
largely attended, last Thursday evening. The 
next lecture is to be on West Coast woods, 
their grading and uses, and will be given on 
Thursday evening, April 12. The lecture of 
last week was given by B. F. Ellis, field 
representative of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who delivered a very in- 
teresting and instructive talk on cypress, show- 
ing the different grades and explaining the 
ideal uses of the “wood eternal.” After his 
address Mr. Ellis was kept busy for half an 
hour answering many questions, put to him 
by members of the class. 

Snark Harry Lewis will hold a concatena- 
tion, March 19, after the regular monthly 
meeting of the club. The committee in charge 
is planning a most enjoyable entertainment. 


Concatenations in Prospect 


St. Louts, Mo., March 12.—The date of the 
all-Pacific Northwest concatenation which had 
been scheduled ‘by the Bend (Ore.) Hoo-Hoo 
Club, for June 9 has been changed to June 16, 
it was announced at the order’s headquarters 
here. Crosby H. Shevlin, sales manager of the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co., president of the Bend Hoo- 
Hoo Club, said the change was made in defer- 
ence to an important convention scheduled for 
that city on June 9. 

A concatenation will be held at Duluth, 
Minn., April 27, according to announcement 
received here from E. H. Witte, secretary of 
the Head of the Lakes Hoo-Hoo Club, Duluth. 
John D. Twomey of the Twomey-Williams 
Lumber Co., will be in charge of the concate- 
nation. 
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Confer on Reconsignment Rules 


Representatives of the lumber industry and 
officials of the Trunk Line Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, Southern Freight Association and the 
Western Traffic Executives’ Association helda 
conference in the Union Station Building, 
Chicago, on March 14 to consider regulations 
covering the reconsignment of lumber and 
the problems of the transit car. B. H. Harris, 
a member of the Western Classification Com- 
mittee, presided. 

The views of the lumber industry were 
voiced by A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of 
the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
La.; Frank Carnahan, of Washington, D. C., 
traffic manager of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; A. A. Adams, traffic man- 
ager of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago; 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C.; W. W. Schupner, secretary- 
manager of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, New York City. Among 
others prominent in the discussion were 
Dwight Hinckley, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who with 
Mr. Schupner represented the wholesalers, and 
Edward Hines, president of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. 

Mr. Moore made a plea that the carriers 
stop the practice of detaining cars at Ohio 
River points. Mr. Carnahan urged the elim- 
ination of special rules now in effect at St. 
Louis and other similar reconsigning points, 
and signified his willingness to submit to the 
railroads a bill of exceptions covering the 
present reconsigning rules and practice, the 
same to be submitted to the lumber interests 
as well as to the carriers. In the preparation 
of this data Mr. Carnahan will receive the 
collaboration of other lumber traffic men. 

Before adjournment it was agreed that it 
was the sense of the conference that the 
standard reconsigning rules be strictly ap- 
plied to lumber and the lumber list, and that 
all exceptions thereto be eliminated; in other 
words, that the abuses of the reconsigning 
privilege be eliminated. 


Gain in Revenue Freight Loadings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended March 3 
totaled 959,537 cars, according to reports filed 
today by the carriers. This was an increase 
of 89,947 cars over the preceding week, which 
included the Washington’s birthday holiday, 
with increases being reported in the total load- 
ing of all commodities except coal and coke, 
which showed slight decreases. The total for 
the week of March 3 was a decrease of 30,326 
ears below the same week in 1927 and a de- 
crease of 5,472 cars compared with the corre- 
sponding week two years ago. 

Coal loading totaled 171,700 cars, a decrease 
of 41,454 cars below the same week in 1927 
and 10,743 cars below the same period two 
years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 
53,448 cars, an increase of 9,979 cars over the 
same week last year and 13,206 cars above the 
Same period in 1926. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading totaled 
37,677 cars, an increase of 10,996 cars above 
the same week in 1927. 

Forest products loading totaled 71,742 cars, 
2,561 cars above the same week last year, but 
4,218 cars below the same week in 1926. 


. . . . . bd 
Mississippi River Barge Service 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—The War 

Department today announced that the Inland 
Waterways Corporation will resume service 
on the upper Mississippi division on April 2. 
When in operation it is expected to have regu- 
lar service leaving St. Louis for St. Paul and 
Minneapolis on Mondays and Thursdays at 
10 p. m. and arriving in St. Louis from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis Mondays and Thursdays 
at 7 p. m. 

Present plans call for sailing from Dubuque 
to the Twin Cities Tuesdays and Saturdays at 
10 p. m., arriving in the Twin Cities Fridays 
and Tuesdays at 10 p. m. This arrangement 
offers a superior service on high-class freight 
from St. Louis, Chicago and other eastern and 
Southern points to the upper Mississippi Val- 


ley territory. It is planned to operate a 
straight package car via the Illinois Central 
Railroad from Chicago to Dubuque giving 
overnight service and direct connections with 
the sailing- northbound from Dubuque each 
Tuesday and Saturday, thus offering a four- 
day service between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities via this route. 

The schedule of two sailings a week between 
St. Louis and the Twin Cities is subect to 
revision should operation require it, after due 
notice has been given shippers and receivers 
to enable them to protect their interests. 

The proposed schedules are so closely timed 
as to require favorable operating conditions 
for their maintenance, and it is pointed out 
that the operating department can not guar- 
antee them except under normal conditions. 

Through bills of lading will cover all ship- 
ments and the river rates are approximately 
80 percent of the rail rates, while the rail and 
barge rate between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities via Dubuque offers a saving of 15 per- 
cent of the all-rail rate. 


Reparation Awarded 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in an 
opinion handed down in Docket No. 19199 
awards $183.34 to Henry G. Brabston, Birming- 
ham wholesaler, as reparation arising from 
misrouting and unreasonable rates charged on 
three carloads of yellow pine lumber shipped 
from Ozark, Ala., to Kenova and East Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


(SE Re eeaaeaeaaem: 


Commerce Commission Hearings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has assigned for 
hearing April 23 in the Ware Hotel, Plainview, 
Tex., and April 27 in the Hotel Texas, Fort 
Worth, Docket No. 20425—Cicero Smith Lum- 
ber Co. vs. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co. et al. Examiner J. E. Smith will 
preside. 

On April 30 Examiner Hagerty will preside 
over a hearing in Docket No. 20170—National 
Sash & Door Co. and others vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al.—in the 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Mo. A complaint filed by the American 
Window Glass Co. against the Santa Fe and 
docketed as No. 17287 will be heard at the 
same time. 


Finds Rates Are Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—Rates on logs 
from points in North Carolina and Virginia 
to destinations in Maryland, Delaware and 
New Jersey are found unreasonable by Divis- 
ion 2 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Docket No. 18307—Marvil Package Co. vs. 
Norfolk Southern Railroad Co. and others. 
The opinion likewise covers No. 18,569—Vine- 
land Basket Co. and others vs. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. and others. 

The shipments consisted chiefly of rough 
gum and poplar logs ranging from 12 to 16 
feet in length and from 12 to 36 inches in 
diameter, shipped green with the bark on. 
The average value of the logs at point of 
shipment is about $3.20 per net ton. They 
are used in the manufacture of baskets, in 
the process of which two-thirds of the original 
weight becomes waste material. 

Division 2 finds that the assailed rates were, 
are and for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded, exceed or may 
exceed 65 percent of the contemporaneous 
rates on lumber. Reparation is awarded, the 
amount to be determined in accordance with 
tule V. 


(@g2@@anaeanaeaanaea 


Oppose Tariff Bureau’s Rule 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 13.—Officials of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
for its members, are opposing the adoption 
by the Louisiana-Texas Tariff Bureau of a 
rule in connection with transit or rough ma- 
terial tariffs providing that the privileges or 
rates authorized therein are granted with the 
understanding that the railroad reserves the 
right to route shipments from the mill points 
to final destinations, except that shipper may 
instruct terminal deliveries. 

The traffic association officials hold that 
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Long Supply 
~ Assured You 


You need no longer worry 
about a dependable mill con- 
nection for your lumber. Do 
as hundreds of other buyers 
have done— 


Stock 


PIN 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Our present timber supply is 
sufficient to keep our mill going 
for years tocome. This virgin 
timber has a soft, even texture 
which enables us to manufac- 
ture lumber naturally suited to 
all building purposes. 


Investigate our facilities for ship- 
ping by rail and water today. 


Johnson & 
Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Yellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 





Dependability is the 
watch-word at Wier- 
gate—dependable 
quality, milling and 
| service. A trial order 
will prove it. 


R. W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


FirstN ating  HOUSTON,TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf Lumber(. 
Mills :- Wrergate,Texas 


ACTUATE 
































Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


| The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















-Get All the Facts 


and then you’ll see where it 
will pay you to sell our 


N. C. Pine 


Long and 
Shortleat 


Flooring 
Ceiling 
Roofing 
Yellow Pine "ous s4 


Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shipments. } 











Ellington & Guy, Inc., Fayetteville, No. Carolina 








Mutual Lumber Co., Inc. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Yellow 
PINE 


Dimension, 
Joists, Boards, 
Shiplap, 

K. D. Rg. Finish. 














White Pine 


IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALso | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 











the shippers have a statutory right to route 
their freight, and that routing is essential 
in the practical handling of their business. 
The rule, it is understood, is being proposed 
so that railroads will get their maximum 
haul to lines granting transit privileges. The 
bureau, however, has been advised by the 
traffic association that it will, when possible. 
give the transit line the maximum haul 
which has been the custom in the past, but 
that it feels the shipper must have the right 
of routing. 

Members located in the southwestern terri- 
tory are much exercised over this proposal 
and are aiding the traffic association in fight- 
ing its adoption. ‘ 


Recommends Dry Kiln Rate Reduction 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 12.—A reduction 
in freight rates on dry kiln equipment is indi- 
cated in proposed reports received last week 
by the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
covering freight rate cases before the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. A report by 
Examiner Disque to the commission recom- 
mended the fifth class basis on dry kiln out- 
fits shipped from Indianapolis to the South- 
west, instead of the present Class A basis. 
The case was brought on behalf of the Na- 
tional Dry Kiln Co. and the Standard Dry Kiln 
Co., of Indianapolis, and was heard at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., in December. The Class A rates 
attacked will be on a basis of 52 percent of 
first class when the Consolidated Southwestern 
case tariffs are published. Complainants 
asked for iron and steel rates on dry kiln 





equipment, which will be 32.5 percent of first 
class. The fifth class basis recommended by 
the examiner will be 38 percent of first Class, 
Representatives of complainants stated that 
while the proposed report does not give the 
dry kiln manufacturers the full relief ask 
it is probable that no exceptions will be fileg 
to the proposed report. 





Railroad Convention in Mexico 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—Acting upon 
instructions from President Calles, the Mexi. 
can embassy has invited the American Short 
Line Railroad Association through its presij- 
dent, Bird M. Robinson, to hold its forthcom. 
ing meeting in Mexico City. The invitation 
has been accepted and President Robinson has 
fixed May 10 as the date. 


Inquiries and Orders for Freight Cars 


In the latest issue of the Railway Age 
appeared notices of inquiries and orders for 
freight cars as follows: 


INQUIRIES—Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, 192 
gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity; Chicago 
& North Western, 1,000 automobile cars. 

OrDERS—Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, 200 box cars from Pullman Car & Man- 
ufacturing Co., and 200 from Seims-Stembe] 
Co.; Union Refrigerator Transit Co., 50 re- 
frigerator cars from American Car & Foundry 
Co.; Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 30 
special refrigerator cars without ice bunkers 
from American Car & Foundry Co. 








‘NOTES FROM V 








Confer on Revenue Bill 


Frank G. Wisner, chairman, and several other 
members of the advisory tax committee, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, are 
here to confer with officers of the association 
and others on the 1928 revenue bill, which has 
passed the House and is tied up in the Senate 
Finance Committee. Aside from the matter of 
corporation tax reduction, Mr. Wisner is par- 
ticularly interested in Section 115 of the bill, 
an administrative feature so called, which pro- 
poses to tax dividends paid out of surplus accu- 
mulated prior to March 1, 1913. This pro- 
posal is considered palpably unjust and is being 
strongly resisted by corporate business gener- 
ally. 


Farm to City Population Movement 


A continued movement of population from 
farms to cities, but at a less rapid rate than in 
preceding years, is reported by the bureau of 
agricultural economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. An increased movement from cities 
to farms is also reported. The bureau esti- 
mates that 1,978,000 persons left farms last 
year, compared with 2,155,000 in 1926 and 
1,900,000 in 1925. Offsetting this movement, 
1,374,000 persons moved from cities to farms 
last year, compared with 1,135,000 in 1926 and 
1,066,000 in 1925. These figures show a net 
movement of 604,000 persons from farms to 
cities last year, compared with 1,020,000 in 
1926 and 834,000 in 1925. 


Progress of Tax Reduction Bill 


Senator Smoot of Utah, chairman of the 
finance committee of the Senate, is authority 
for the statement that the tax reduction bill 
passed by the House early in the session will 
remain on the shelf in his committee at least 
until March 23, in order that members may 
have an opportunity to study closely the re- 
turns to be filed March 15. 

The Utah senator apparently is not highly 
optimistic over the prospect of a large cut in 
internal revenue taxes such as provided for by 
the House measure. He spoke of a recent 
survey which indicated that the 1927 income 
was apparently from 9 to 10 percent less than 
that for 1926. This survey, preliminary in na- 
ture but conducted by an official agency, he 
said, would, if correct, show a loss of approxi- 


mately $190,000,000 in receipts this year from 
the corporation tax returns alone. The House 
bill cut the corporate tax rate from 13% to 12 
percent. 

Senator Smoot and other members of the 
committee, however, are awaiting the actual 
returns on March 15 in order to have what he 
terms “a true guide” for legislation reducing 
present tax levels. 


White House Timbers for Sale 


Lt. Col. U. S. Grant, director of the Office 
of Public Buildings & Public Parks here, is 
advertising for sale a considerable quantity of 
the sound timbers taken from the roof of the 
White House when it was remodeled last sum- 
mer. The stock advertised for sale includes 
thirty-two pieces of Virginia pine, 12x12 inches, 
average length 10 feet; twelve pieces of Vir- 
ginia pine, 12x12 inches, average length 30 
feet; one piece of the same wood 55 feet long, 
and a considerable number of pieces of smaller 
dimension and varying length. Bids will be 
opened March 23. 


Repair Projects Approved 


Secretary of War Davis has approved the 
following repair projects: 

Camp Knox, Ky.—Expenditure of $8,200 for 
repair of officers’ and non-commissioned of- 
ficers’ quarters and barracks for enlisted men. 

Ft. Robinson, Neb.—Expenditure of $26,000 
for repair of buildings to receive units of the 
Fourth Field Artillery recently ordered to that 
post. 

Presidio of Monterey, 
of $37,000 for plumbing. 

Ft. Benning, Ga.—Construction of a library 
at a cost of $19,387. 

Ft. Eustis, Va.—Expenditure of $17,601.60 
for repairs to railroad. 

Selfridge Field, Mich—Expenditure of $5.- 
000 for construction of roads. 

Ft. Slocum, N. Y.—Construction of large 
water tank at a cost of $13,000, and a drill 
hall at a cost of $2,400. 

Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.—Expenditure of 
$29,000 for a refrigeration plant. 

Ft. Douglas, Utah—Expenditure of $12,000 
for conversion of one of the present build- 
ings into quarters for officers. 

Ft. Riley, Kan.—Expenditure of $4,500 for 
the repair of the engineer bridge at this post 

Ft. Mason, Calif.—Expenditure of $30,676 
for the conversion of buildings into a hostess 
house and offices for the corps area quarter- 
master and finance officer. 


Calif.—Expenditure 
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The Buzz Planer 
it’s all the way we look at things: 

Some people think the skylark sings 

About the finest tune of any; 

And I’ve heard women—but not many— 
Who made fine music, in a way; 

But none the less I’m here to say 

No music’s sweeter, safer, saner, 

Than just to hear that old buzz planer. 


Some folks will sort of laugh, no doubt, 
A lot of folks will fairly shout, 

And say a planer’s simply fearful. 

Well, I don’t know a tune as cheerful 

As just to hear a planer buzz 

The way an old buzz planer does— 
Because I’m thinking, while it’s playing, 
Just what that old buzz planer’s saying. 


It’s saying floors for weary men, 

It’s saying house and home again, 

It’s saying doors that open wider, 

A woman with the kids beside her, 

It’s saying shelves and other things, 
Yes, that’s the song the planer sings. 

3y gosh, the whole world is the gainer 
When someone plays the old buzz planer. 


We See b’ the Papers 


The span of life now appears to be bridge. 


The expense of elections isn’t only the ex- 
pense of elections, 


It’s a funny thing, but a man’s worst enemy 
is generally some friend. 


Herbert Hoover has thrown his hat into the 
ring in ‘Indiana. We hope he has another 
hat. 


Something ought to be done about Nicaragua. 
It is getting so it reads like nightlife in Chi- 
cago. 

One thing about throwing your hat into the 
political ring is that you want to be sure it is 
the right ring. 

Chicago will vote on $77,959,500 of new 
bond issues April 10, and then go home and 
holler about taxes. 


Now they say someone has been trying to 
corner all the asbestos. Well, there is nothing 
like being prepared. 


They have just discovered another oil fund 
of $4,400,000. Funny how we are never able 
to find any funds whatever. 


A lot of these fellows who tell you what a 
good kid Lindbergh is don’t even know whether 
their own kid is a good kid or not. 


The man who said “all is quiet on the Poto- 
mac” ought to hear how quiet it is around the 
White House now. 


Now they are discussing whether a presi- 
dential year is bad for business. Meanwhile 
business isn’t bad for a presidential year. 

The bachelor president of the St. Paul rail- 
toad has gone and got married. We should 
think that the St. Paul would have been 
enough. 

Somebody stole the padlocks off the jail at 
River Grove, Ill. We have always suspected 
that the jails harbored a lot of thieves, but not 
in Illinois, 





The Wrigley company made more money 
last year than it ever did before. The work- 
ing of our American jaws seems to have ac- 
complished something. 


Count Keyserling, our most recent European 
observer, says that “woman today would be 
content with the diet of Eve.” And that ain’t 
all, Count, that ain’t all. 


One reason woman would be content with the 
diet of Eve is because she wouldn’t have to poke 
around some Greek fruitstore and pick over 
the bananas to find it. 


When some of these European doctors of 
philosophy come over here and tell us what is 
the matter with America we know already. We 
should have eaten more apples. 


Chicago milkmen have challenged the men 
of Chicago to a male beauty contest. We never 
knew that milkmen were beautiful, and we have 
seen any number of them when we were on the 
way home. 


Scott Nearing writes the Moscow Pravda 
that 4,000,000 unemployed are wandering the 
streets of America. And what’s worse, Scott, 
a lot of them don’t sound their horns or signal 
when they are going to turn. 





Between Trains 


Granp Haven, Micu.—From Detroit we 
journeyed across the States to be the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Wilson and the Grand 
Haven Woman’s Club at a men’s night of the 
organization, and we never felt more at home, 
even at home. One of the men we met was 
H. F, Harbeck, now president of the Challenge 
Refrigerator Co., but a lumberman with Cutler 
& Savidge when we were a boy. Need we to 
say that Mr. Harbeck is a veteran? 





LoweLL, Inp.—About the two finest words 
in the English language, or their equivalents 
in any language, are “community” and “brother- 
hood”; and, when you combine these two 
words and make them the name of an organ- 


ization, you don’t need much more in the form’ 


of a declaration of purpose, or a constitution. 

Carl Gragg, the Lowell lumberman, is of 
course, an active member of the Community 
Brotherhood, and Carl’s invitation, and the 
Brotherhood’s, were more than any one man 
could be expected to resist. So here we are, 
with Carl on our left to do the introducing, 
aided and abetted by Parson Hackley and 
the Baileys. 

A great thing, this Community Brotherhood, 
bringing together the men and women of the 
town for an occasional supper in the Methodist 
Church, and a speech by some visiting spell- 
binder. And, even if you haven’t a Com- 
munity Brotherhood, you have the community, 
and, let us hope, the brotherhood, so the rest 
is easy. 

We wouldn’t like anything better than to 
hear that you have a Community Brotherhood 
in your town, or have started one, and that 
it didn’t ask any man what his religion is, and 
that you are all going to get together somé 
night, and be neighbors. 


When Poplars Bud 


When first the poplars bud 
Then, and not till then, 
In my old veins the blood 
Shall course again. 
What is your calendar? 
Only a printed thing. 
In the old poplar are 
The hopes of Spring. 





When first the bud is seen 
Then the whole world takes hope, 
Greener the first pale green 
Upon the slope. 
Livelier now the song 
Bravely the first birds sing; 
Now it will not be long, 
They know, till Spring. 


When the first poplars blow 
Then I shall lift my head, 
Then my old heart shall know 

The night is fled. 
Walking someday the wood 
Then I shall read it clear: 
When first the poplars bud 
The Spring is here. 








MEADOW 
RIVER— 


BRAND 








FLOORING 


Red and White Oak 
Maple 
Birch 
Beech 


TRIM AND FINISH 


Chestnut 
Ash 
Birch 
Poplar 
Oak 


MOULDINGS 
Oak 
Chestnut 
Poplar 
Birch 
Basswood 


STEPPING and RISERS 


Oak 
Birch 








BEVEL SIDING 
Poplar 


What Do 


You Need? 


Look over the big variety 
of items we offer. We can 
ship any mixture of these 
items you like and you will 
find it to your advantage 
to buy them from us all in 
one car. 








Meadow River stock is 
all quality stock — all well 
manufactured from the fin- 
est West Virginia timber— 
the cream of the timber in 
the Appalachian district. 
And quality considered, 
Meadow River products 
are low priced. 


It will be a pleasure for us to 
quote you on mixed cars or 
L.C.L. Let us have your in- 
quiries. 


THE MEADOW RIVER 


LUMBER CO. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 
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Good News 
For the 


Lumber Dealers 


The manufacturers of EDGWOOD 
British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles 
are supporting the retail lumber deal- 
er with an intensive advertising cam- 
paign. British Columbia manufact- 
urers are utilizing methods which have 
proven successful for the manufact- 
urers of substitute roofings. The ob- 
jective of the campaign is to enable the 
legitimate lumber dealer to retain the 
roofing business. The attainment of 
this objective will prove mutually pro- 
fitable to the lumber dealer and the 
manufacturers of 


EDGWOOD 
BRITISH COLUMBIA RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 
NOTE: Dealers write for particulars 


of the attractive EDGWOOD Di- 
rect-Mail Campaign. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SHINGLE MILLS 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, Limited 


907-8 Metropolitan Building, 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


EaeWoon 


SHINGL 
Roofs and Sidewuralls 

















Lumbermen:- 


Give your children a 
copy of our new educa- 
tional book on wood— 


VOUER 
Wood? 


They'll enjoy reading it. A 
wonderful book for every lum- 
berman’s child to have. Your 
boy or girl will have greater love 
and respect for your business 
after reading “Touch Wood!”’ 

This entertaining story of the 
products of the forest should 
sell for $1, but it’s 


Only 


50 Cents 


Postpaid 


snecicanflaberina 


431 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 
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Happenings on West Coast 


Washington’s Lumber Trade Payroll 


SEATTLE, WasuH., March 10.—The records of 
the Washington State industrial insurance de- 
partment painted a very graphic picture of the 
importance of the lumber industry to this 
State. For purposes of assessing payrolls for 
workmen’s compensation the lumber industry is 
divided into three classes. The payrolls in the 
lumber industry for the calendar year of 1927 
were as follows: Lumber class 10, $48,204,224; 
paper products class 24, $4,855,526; wood work- 
ping class 29, $16,909,276; logging class 50, 
$37,544,731, making a total lumber industry 
payroll for the last year of $107,513,757. 

It is particularly interesting to note that the 
1927 payroll was only $77,915 less than the 
1926 payroll, a difference of less than 1/10 of 1 
percent. 

During the last four years, 1924 to 1927 
inclusive, the lumber industry in this State has 
paid to its employees in wages $430,298,861. 


Prizes for Forestry Essays 


OtyMpIA, Wasu., March 10.—Four scholar- 
ships totaling $450 will be the prizes offered 
for the best essays written on forestry subjects 
by the high school and grammar school stu- 
dents of the State of Washington, it was an- 
nounced by George C. Joy, State chairman of 
the American Forest Week Committee. 

Observance of the annual American Forest 
Week in Washington is being conducted this 
year largely through the schools of the State. 
The scholarship of $200 for the first prize in 
the high school and $100 for the second prize 
is being offered by the West Coast Lumber Bu- 
reau, while a scholarship in the grade schools 
of $100 for the first prize and $50 for the sec- 
ond prize is being donated by the committee. 

The high school subject will be: “The Place 
of Forest Industry in Washington’s Past and 
Future Development.” 

The grade school subject will be: “Washing- 
ton Forests, Their Protection and Use.” 

The only conditions of the essay contest are 
that the scholarship fund shall be devoted to 
educational purposes and that the winning 
essays in each school shall be read before the 
student body sometime during American Forest 
Week. 

All essays must be in the hands of the school 
principals on or before April 10 and all win- 
ning essays must be forwarded to the State 
chairman on or before April 30. 

“Touch Wood,” booklets published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, would greatly aid stu- 
dents in the grade school contest. 


Activity in Spruce Market 


SEATTLE, WasuH., March 10.—Among Alaska 
sawmills running on spruce, the plant of the 
Wrangell Lumber & Power Co., at Wrangell, 
has been operating since Feb. 3, under the man- 
agement of N. Nussbauer, former superin- 
tendent. The Juneau Lumber Mills, at Juneau, 
and the Ketchikan Spruce Mills, at Ketchikan, 
are making ready to resume operations about 
April 1. 

As to the market for spruce, F. G. Brynol- 
son, of the Northwest Spruce Co., which con- 
ducts an assembling plant in this city and 
handles the output of the Alaska mills, reports 
considerable activity, saying : 

The demand for clear spruce in foreign 
specifications has got us sold up until next 
July, and we have been obliged to turn away 
firm business offers. The price level has much 
improved over 1927, and has now reached the 
1925-6 level. Similar conditions exist in the 
domestic market, so that we are not able to 
take care of the demands made on us. The 
factory spruce market has shown improvement 
during the last sixty days, particularly on 
stock 8/4 and thicker. The prices on common 
and box spruce are considerably below the 


last five-year average; but spruce Production 
on the Pacific coast has materially decreaseq 
within the last twelve months, and we look 
for a decided improvement in the prices of 
these grades very shortly. 


New Intercoastal Organization 


SEATTLE, WasuH., March 10.—Formation of 
the United States Intercoastal Lumber Con. 
ference by steamship lines engaged in carrying 
lumber in the intercoastal trade is apparently 
assured. It is understood also that James 
P. Jennings, of Seattle, until recently con- 
nected with the Ocean Lumber. Co., has been 
tendered the position of chairman of the rate- 
making committee. The new organization js 
independent of the existing intercoastal freight 
conference. Each line will put up a heavy 
bond, and will be liable to severe penalties for 
violation of agreements. In addition to rate- 
making power, the conference will have access 
to the books of the companies forming the 
membership. The chairmanship of the rate- 
making committee, which has been tendered 
to Mr. Jennings, is a high-salaried position. It 
is believed that the headquarters of the con- 
ference will be established in San Francisco, 


New Export Basis Schedule 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 10.—R. W. Condon, 
secretary of the Associated Cargo Manufac- 
turers of the Pacific Northwest, reports that 
the draft of the new export basic schedule and 
grading rules has practically been completed, 
and after further consideration by the com- 
mittee will be placed before the members of the 
organization for their approval. It is expected 
that there will be few changes in the present 
draft, which has abridged and simplified exist- 
ing lists, and is thought to be the most effec- 
tive publication yet made for the export trade. 
The new rules, when adopted, are intended to 
supplant M list. 


Company Issues House Organ 


RipceFIELD, Wasu., March 10.—Published 
by and for fellow-workers of Bratlie Bros. Mill 
Co., The Cedar Sentinel, a house organ for 
that company, made its initial appearance here 
this week. Besides news of interest concern- 
ing the company and its employees, it con- 
tains interestingly written articles tending to 
promote efficiency among the employees, and 
also gives credit to individuals for exceptional 
work performed. Social items and jokes add 
their interest also. Employees are urged to 
take advantage of the company’s low cost in- 
surance plan, and rewards are promised for 
constructive criticism which will enable the 
company to improve its product or reduce its 
manufacturing cost. 

Judging from the reception given the first 
issue the paper will be highly appreciated by 
the entire organization. 


Discuss Industrial Forestry Practice 


Vancouver, B. C., March 10.—At a recent 
meeting of the Canadian Society of Forestry 
Engineers, held in the Georgian Hotel, Dr. C. 
A. Schenck was speaker. Prof. H. R. Christie, 
of the University of British Columbia forestry 
department, presided. The meeting, which was 
very successful, was attended by a number of 
lumbermen, besides a good representation of 
the western section of the Canadian Society of 
Forestry Engineers. 

Dr. Schenck outlined the process of reason- 
ing by which he arrived at the conclusion that 
the successful practice of industrial forestry 
in the United States was dependent on the 
availability of cheap money. A representative 
of the forest branch at Victoria expressed some 
disagreement with him as to the application 
of his theory to British Columbia. Dr. Schenck 
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admitted that conditions here were somewhat 
different from those in the United States, due 
to the fact that the bulk of the timbered area 
is controlled by the province. For this reason 
the provincial government can practice forestry 
to better advantage from the standpoint of re- 
turn on investment than would be the case with 
private interests in the United States with a 
capital investment in land and trees. 

Dr. Schenck also addressed the Rotary Club, 
his subject being, “Reminiscences of a Globe- 
Trotter.” He touched very briefly on forestry. 
the bulk of his talk being confined to remi- 
niscences of a more or less personal nature. 


(SREB ZZES 


A Harvest of Sales and Prospects 
[Continued From Front Page] 


the place where they had reported they would 
be, they were ready for a fresh supply. In 
this way there was no time lost waiting for 
supplies and the campaign lost none of the 
momentum that had been gained during the 
first few hours. 

The total cost of the campaign’ was $98. 
This included paying the boys for the 2,000 
completed questionnaires turned in, at two 
cents each; also a prize of $3 to the team turn- 
ing in the largest number of slips filled in with 
the proper answers, and the cost of the bags. 
A small amount, indeed, compared with the 
thousands of dollars’ worth of prospects that 
we obtained. : 

Upon taking a careful inventory of the ques- 
tionnaires we found that we had 500 red-hot 





of letters and personal calls. Let me add here 
that. the personal call is the soul of the follow- 
up. One personal call on a hesitant prospect 
is worth more than 40 letters to a red-hot pros- 
pect. 

The campaign paid more than $4,000 on the 
investment within six weeks, and if our prices 
are right this coming building season-we are 
bound to double the results. All through the 
dull winter season we have picked up jobs 
here and there that have been traced directly 
back to the message of the shopping bag and 
the psychology of the personal contact. 

The entire activities of the campaign were 
based on the fundamental principles of applied 
psychology in advertising: Persistence, promo- 
tion of desire, follow-up, and education of the 
public. The time has arrived for the small 
yard retailer to embody these principles in his 
program of trade expansion. 

We do not claim the honor of originating 
the idea of this campaign. That distinction 
belongs to the service department of the Lehon 
Co., Chicago. We carried out our own ideas 
only in so far as they did not conflict with the 
main idea of the campaign. 


Severe Abuse Proves Wood Is Best 


Port Wasuincton, L. I., March 13.—The 
fleet of barges employed by the Goodwin-Gal- 
lagher Gravel & Sand Corporation, of this 
place, affords an excellent example of the 
lasting qualities and inherent strength of 
southern pine. In loading a barge, the com- 

pany runs three rail- 








Type of southern pine barge used exclusively by sand company on 
account of its superior resistance to heavy impacts 


prospects, and 1,500 new names to add to our 
mailing list. There were three types of pros- 
pects, divided as follows: 212 “bad roof” 
prospects ; 185 repair jobs; 103 building leads, 
24 of which were for garages. 

After the “inventory” had. been taken came 
the climax. There we were with a wealth of 
prospects. We had been of- service to them. 
We had given them general information con- 
cerning certain items that we carried in stock, 
and we had awakened desire for physically 
better homes, through necessary repairs. If we 
had let them down there without further in- 
vestigation we would have been guilty of a 
very serious business crime, and our competi- 
tors would have reaped the harvest of the 
seed we had taken so much trouble to sow. 
[It was evident that we had to institute a thor- 
ough system of follow-up if we were to break 
even on the experiment. Persistent follow-up 
is the very heartbeat of this type of sales pro- 
motion, which properly handled will pay the 
small-yard dealer larger dividends than any 
other form he may employ in his restricted dis- 
trict. 

_On a great number of the slips were nota- 
tions mentioning that the householder wished 
turther information immediately. The time 
directly after the campaign was employed in 
running these prospects down. Then we began 
a steady march down the line, taking them as 
they came, giving estimates, educational litera- 
ture, ideas and suggestions for planning the 
interior, the best type of roof, and all the more 
important subjects concerning the building and 
maintenance of a comfortable home. We made 
a list, for our winter canvass, of those who did 
not have weatherstrips. We made lists of those 
who were going to build in the late fall or 
spring, keeping in touch with them by means 





> road flat cars of sand 
| onto a platform sixty 


feet above the barge 
and releases the load 
from there. As each 


carload of sand weighs 
forty-five tons, the 
force of impact is so 


great that the barge 
structure is often 
thrown out of line, 


which defect, however, 
can be quickly repaired. 
3arges of any other 
material than wood, say 
company officials, are subject to permanent 
distortion by these heavy impacts. They find 
that southern pine barges cost only one-third 
to one-half as much as other types and can 
be. repaired anywhere with a minimum loss of 
time. They are furthermore easily and cheaply 
salvaged when capsized, and their life is cal- 
culated at from thirty to sixty years. All the 
barges used by this company are built of 
southern pine, mostly longleaf but some short- 
leaf also is used. 


Alaska Railroad Tie Contract 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 10.—At the opening 
of bids for 50,000 ties for the Alaska Railroad, 
at the offices in the Bell Street terminal Thurs- 
day, the lowest and best bid was found to be 
that of the West Waterway Lumber Co., W. A. 
Whitman, president and manager. The speci- 
fications call for 50,000 pieces 7x 8—8, No. 1 
ties, with 10 percent of No. 2. The total is 
about 1,867,000 board feet. Delivery is to be 
made at the dock of the West Waterway mill 
in this city. Mr. Whitman will begin cutting 
at once, and will complete the contract within 
four months. 





The Texas forest service is now collecting 
longleaf pine seed for planting in the forest 
nurseries on the State forests near Conroe and 
Kirbyville, according to information from E. 
O. Siecke, State forester at College Station. 
About 150 pounds of seed are necessary to 
carry forward the year’s program of refor- 
estation. Due to a scarcity of seed in Texas 
one-half of this amount is being obtained from 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, 
La. The other half is being collected in the 
second growth forest in Tyler County, Texas. 





Quick Service 
On Your Rush Needs 

. SES oa 
= rush demands. When 
you need stock in a 


4 hurry this spring, let 
WSS Seidel at St. Louis 
S serve you. Shipments 
=> same day order is re- 
ceived. Twenty-seven 
R. R.’s to ship over. 


Spring always brings 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 








WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Bruce OAK FLOORING .... 
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Mixed car shipments of oak, gum, beech and Ar- 
kansas short leaf pine mouldings, finish and boards; 
beech and gum flooring; Southern hardwoods. 


E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
24+ x2+—30" 


FOR SALE #23 


IN OAK AND GUM 
Always rn Stock 


THE W. A. NOBLE LUMBER COMPANY 


1206 First Nat’l. Bank Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


HARDWOOD LUMBER and 
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GULF RED CYPRESS 
COMPANY 
Distributors of high class Gen- 
uine Tide Water Red Cypress. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. Annual 

capacity of our mills 
150,000,000 feet Cypress 
50,060,000 feet Southern Hardwoods 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Bidg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 














Poplar Magnolia 
Oak Beech Gum 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 


Eastman - Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 
Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 


Co LOUISIANA Coo 





















Ham MOND, La. 
Manufacturers of 


Virgin Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


1.C. R. R. 











Round Piling Any Lengths. 





Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it 


Malle a+ 
CANDY, LA 








wo 
RUSTON, LA 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Machine ynmearyd Practice 
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ikea by a practical Tnoiding mach me ny a traveled 
many thousan alia te eather the 
imation. Bound in Red Leather. $2.56, 


postpaid. 
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Successfully Handles Wood Waste 


“Wood Refuse” is the subject of an illus- 
trated 4-page circular recently issued by the 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., containing many valuable 
pointers on the advantages of using the “No- 
Nife” hog for handling wood refuse. “We 
have so successfully handled the wood refuse 
problems of Long-Bell, Berkey & Gay, Stude- 
baker and other well known firms,” states the 
circular, “that we believe the illustrated pages 
of this letterhead contain some valuable sug- 
gestions on this troublesome problem for 
every woodworking executive. Wood refuse, 
as you know, is the cheapest fuel for wood- 
working plants—provided it can be cheaply 
moved from the cutting machines, economic- 
ally fired to the boiler and fullest fuel value 
obtained. <A ‘No-Nife’ hog (by reducing the 
refuse to chips) makes all this easy—permits 
cheap handling by blower—cuts boiler room 
labor 50 to 75 percent and you get maximum 
heat value from the waste.” 


‘Features of New Electric Hoist 


A new high-speed electric hoist has been 
added to the line of equipment manufactured 
by the American Hoist & Derrick Co., of St. 
Paul, Minn., which states that the design of 
this hoist is such that it is equally suited to 
steel erection service, concrete tower work, or 
general contractors’ use. Made especially 
speedy, this machine 
has already helped 


cage motors and type ‘ARY’ slip ring motors 
herewith presented, have been developed. 
These range in output from % to 200 horge- 
power and represent a new 


development 
throughout.” 
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Economy of Kiln Drying Hardwoods 

The latest issue of “Moore Facts,” published 
by the Moore Dry Kiln Co. of Jacksonville, 
Kla., and North Portland, Ore., should prove 
of interest to all lumbermen, particularly 
those who manufacture, sell or use hardwood 
lumber, for the reason that it is devoted to the 
kiln drying of hardwood lumber. After ‘giy- 
ing some interesting data on hardwood pro- 
duction in the United States, and pointing out 
the large savings that can be realized by kiln 
drying hardwoods at the source before ship- 
ment, it is stated: “With Moore’s moist air 
automatically controlled dry kiln any hard- 
wood lumber can be seasoned properly and to 
the desired moisture content. Temperature 
and humidity are automatically controlled and 
both are recorded on a 12-inch Chart. Idea) 
drying weather can be literally ‘manufactured 
within the kiln.’ Guesswork and hand control 
are eliminated and kiln drying is placed on a 
scientific basis. Your old kilns can also be 
brought up to date and made to do good dry- 
ing. A Moore engineer will gladly call on you 
without obligation and estimate the cost of 
installing Moore dry kiln improvements.” 

A partial list is given of hardwood manu- 





large contractors to 
complete their work in 
record time. When it 
comes to placing steel 
several stories 
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up or ef 
running the cage on a ae 
concrete tower, much a 


time is saved by speed, 
and during the course 
of an 8-hour day the 
amount of time saved 
is worthy of considera- 
tion, 

The “American” high- 
speed electric hoist is 
of rugged construction 
with many long-life 
features, such as 
shafts larger than the 
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usual practice; drums 
machined after being 
cast to insure true, 
even pull and smooth 
movement of loads; en- 
closed, silent chain drive running in oil; large 
diameter, smooth running, long service fric- 
tions; large, dependable, long wearing brakes, 
and a “sure-fire’’ safety brake mounted on the 
Pinion shaft never needs adjustment. In mov- 
ing from one job to another, it is necessary 
to be prepared for alternating or direct cur- 
rent. The new “American” high-speed hoist 
meets this situation by the use of interchange- 
able electrical equipment, the ability to change 
from one type of current to another proving 
a real convenience. 

Further information on this high-speed elec- 
tric hoist is given in a booklet which can be 
had by writing to the American Hoist & Der- 
rick Co., 63 South Robert Street, St. Paul; 
Minn. 


Polyphase Induction Motor Bulletin 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has recently issued a new 
16-page bulletin, 1118-E, covering types “AR” 
and “ARY” polyphase induction motors, which 
are the company’s squirrel cage and slip ring 
type general purpose motors. The bulletin 
illustrates and describes both the slip and 
roller bearing types and in standard hori- 
zontal and vertical construction. “Allis-Chal- 
mers induction motors have been well and 
favorably known for many years in all drives 
of industrial application,” states the bulletin. 
“In order, however, to take full advantage of 
improvements and advances made during re- 
cent years along various lines and benefit 
as far as possible by the experience gained 
over an extended period under all conditions 
of operation, the lines of type ‘AR’ squirrel 


New high-speed electric hoist manufactured by 
Derrick Co., St. Paul, 


American Hoist & 
Minn. ‘ 


facturers using Moore kilns in their opera- 
tions, together with illustrations of dry kiln 
installations in various plants. In addition 
there are extracts of letters from satisfied 
users of Moore equipment commenting on the 
excellent results obtained from the Moore 
kilns. The Moore Dry Kiln Co. will be glad 
to mail copies of ‘“‘Moore Facts” to interested 
parties upon request to the company’s nearest 
office. 


Trouble and Litigation 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 12.—An involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy was filed in United 
States District Court here on Friday against 
the Anchor Lumber Co., by Richard O. 
Rumer, attorney for Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., Texas; M. C. Rumley Co., Alabama, and 
Nolan & Maris Co., Mississippi. The petli- 
tioners allege the debter firm committed an 
act of bankruptcy by making a preferential 
payment of $3,000 to the Tower Grove Bank, 
St. Louis, on Jan. 3, while insolvent. Peti- 
tion of counsel for creditors for a receiver 
was denied without prejudice by Federal 
Judge Faris, who recently announced that 
receivers would be appointed in bankruptcy 
cases only in isolated instances. Judge Faris 
said that a receiver would be appointed in 
this case only if all creditors signify their 
approval of the action. Appointment of the 
receiver had been asked to take charge of 
the $30,000 stock of lumber in the yard of 
the Anchor company at 111 East Grand 
boulevard, pending liquidation. It also was 
pointed out that the affairs of the Anchor 
and the Mississippi Valley Lumber Co., also 
at. 111 East Grand avenue are so closely re- 
lated that it will be difficult to separate their 
assets. The latter company was placed in 
bankruptcy about two weeks ago. 
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Business Changes 


ARKANSAS Prairie Grove—Prairie Grove Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Kelly Bros. Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Sherman—Yost-Linn Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Yost-Linn Lumber & Finance Co. 

Vallejo—MacDonald & Harrington, of San Fran- 
cisco, have purchased the plant and yards of the 
Vallejo Lumber Co., and Carl Mitchell will be re- 
tained as manager. Planing mill to be installed 
and present mill building to be remodeled for 
warehouse purposes. 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Greer Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Hamden Lumber & Coal Co. 

FLORIDA. Ocala—Reid Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Long Leaf Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Savanna—M. Dupuis & Son sold to 
Hunter Associates (Inc.), of Rockford; William 
Hass will be local manager. 


IOWA. Moravia—F. A. Reich Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Turner & Son. 

Wapello—G. R. Adye & Son succeeded by Den- 
niston & Partridge Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—Consumers Lumber Co. 
and West End Lumber Co. succeeded by Lampert 
Bros. Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA. Albion—Nye & Jenks Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Cherry & Watson Lumber Co. 


OHIO. Johnstown—Johnstown Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Co. succeeded by Cellar Lumber Co., of 
Westerville, making six yards in that company’s 
chain. R. A. Timmon is manager. 

Toledo—The lumber sales office of W. H. Prentiss 
"has been moved from the Spitzer Bldg. to 1916 
Vermont Ave. 

OKLAHOMA. Hugo—Sutherland Lumber Co, 
sold retail business to Dan V. Caylor, who will op- 
erate as Caylor Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Blodgett—A. Wichnofske has sold 
his interest in the sawmilling firm of Wichnofske 
& Wehnert to his partner, Elmo Wehnert. 

Portland—Heacock’s Moulding Factory sold to 
Montavilla Box & Moulding Co. 

Redmond—Building and lumber stock of the At- 
kinson Lumber Co. sold to the Tum-A-Lum Lum- 
ber Co. 7 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Moore & Young Lum- 
ber Co. changing name to Home Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Dallas—The Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. 
has acquired the lumber yards of the Harris-Lip- 
sitz Lumber Co. 

Dallas—Silvers Box Corporation reported to 
move its plant to Harlingen, Texas. 


WASHINGTON. Brewster—Lumber yard and 
planing mill of the Gamble Lumber Co. sold to J. 
H. Gamble who will operate as Pondosa Pine Lum- 
ber Yard. Erecting addition to planing mill and 
installing resaw, etc. 

Newman Lake—Hattie K. Eller succeeded by 
Eller Lumber Co.; sawmill. 

Porter—Anna Currier has sold sawmill and 
equipment to Mary Bever. 

WEST VIRGINIA Dunbar—Chamberlin Lum- 
ber Co. reorganized as a partnership consisting of 
L. G. Landon, A. L. Chamberlin and E. G. Landon. 

Matoaka—W. F. Thompson Lumber Co. sold to 
Bailey Lumber Co., of Bluefield. 

WISCONSIN. Stanley—Thorpe Lumber Co. sold 
to Ray Parrish, of Excelsior, Minn., who will op- 
erate under name of Stanley Lumber Co. 











Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Eagle Rock—The Verdugo Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Los Angeles—Rogers Beart Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Cardinal Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000; millwork. 

Miami—Henderson Lumber Co., incorporated; 
224 So. Miami Ave. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Langford-Ellis Lumber 
Co. increasing capital to $200,000. 

KENTUCKY. Grayson—Bagby Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  Sheffield—Taconia Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000; address Harry 
S. Stone, Sheffield; will do business in Great Bar- 
rington. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—McPhail Lumber Co., in- 
corporate: capital, $50,000; 1256 Michigan Theater 
3ldg. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—Midway Wood Work 
Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Port Newark—Yellow Pine Dis- 
tributing Co., incorporated. 

NEW YORK. New York—Saw Mill River Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, 250 shares, no par 
value; address Clarence A. Smith, 130 W. 42nd St. 

Rockville Centre—Bowker Lumber Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $250,000. Henry Lotz, 16 
Vandeveer Count. 

Rochester—Jones Woodworking Shops, incorpo- 
rated; capital, 50 shares of preferred stock, par 
value, $100, and 100 shares common stock, par 
value, $100; Chas. H. Jones, 21 Keeler St. 

Utica—Swift Hardwood Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $75,000; address Charles H. Swift & 
Sons, 305 Tilden Ave. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Andrews- 
Cooper Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Wilmington—Love Grove Box Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 





OREGON. Molalla—Beaver Creek Lumber Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $2,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $140,000. 

TEXAS. Floydada—Floyd County Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $125,000 to $300,000. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Durable Door Co., 
incorporated; capital, $75,000. Sash and door mfr. 

Kelso—Cowlitz River Public Boom Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

Seattle—Pacific Specialty Co., increasing capital 
to $25,000; shingles and staining. 

Seattle—Sedro Hardwood Cc., incorporated; capt- 
tal, $25,000; lumber. 

WISCONSIN. Granville—Scholtka Bros., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; to operate sawmill, man- 
ufacture and sell lumber and building materials. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. San Leandro—San Leandro Mill 
& Lumber Co. erecting a new mill. 

KANSAS. Kansas City—Frank Paxton Lumber 
Co. will construct dry kilns and storage sheds. 

MARYLAND. Hancock—John T. Mason and 
J. T. Bridges plan erection of a fruit package 
factory. 

MONTANA. Whitefish—J. A. Monk has begun 
construction of two-story woodworking plant. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—California Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. has engaged in business here. 

Long Beach—Siemen Lumber Co, opening at 1632 
KE. Anaheim St. 

FLORIDA. Tampa-—Nashville Hardwood F'loor- 
ing Co. opening wholesale business. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—F. W. Long has started a 
wholesale and commission lumber business at 1123 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 

INDIANA. Cannelton—Luhring Lumber Co., of 
Evansville, has purchased property here and will 
open a branch warehouse and yard. 

IOWA. LuVerne—Farmers Lumber Co., of Cor- 
with, opening branch. 


KANSAS. Labette—Paul O’Connell, of Parsons, 
will put in a branch lumber yard here with E. E. 
Daum as manager. 

MONTANA. Corvallis—Fred Reinbold, formerly 
with the Valley Lumber Co. at Stevensville, will 
open a lumber yard in Corvallis. 

OHIO. Mount Sterling—Hedges Lumber Co. op- 
ening planing mill and retail lumber business. 

OREGON. Forest Grove—B. M. Fowler has en- 
gaged in business as Fowler Planing Mill. 

Newberg—P. W. Patterson has engaged in busi- 
ness here under name of Newberg Lumber Co. 

Portland—oO. H. Shonkwiler beginning tie manu- 
facturing business at Broadway and Morrison &t. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Danville—Creasy & Wells 
Lumber Co., of Bloomsburg, opening branch with 
Geo. B. Smith in charge. Lumber sheds and 
office being erected. 

TEXAS. Liberty—W. L. Blanchard Lumber Co. 
will open. 

Munday—E. B. Tull & Son will open a lumber 
business. 

Old Glory—People Lumber Co., of Rule, opening 
branch yard with Mr. Wade in charge. 

Runge—J. H. Richey, of Kenedy, will open 
lumber yard. 

Teague—D. W. Fyfe will open a retail lumber 
business. 

VIRGINIA. Clarksville—Burton Ginning & Mfg. 
Co. has begun a stave manufacturing business here. 

Roanoke—A. J. Nackley plans establishment of 
plant to manufacture dowel pins, brackets, cross 
arms, excelsior, etc. 

WISCONSIN. Menomonie—O. & N. Lumber Co. 
will open lumber and building materials store on 


Main St. _ 
Casualties 





IOWA. Traer—L. A. Page lumber yard de- 
stroyed by fire; loss, $20,000. 


KANSAS. Kansas City—Shanklin Walnut Co., 
loss by fire, $4,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Southern Planing Mill 
Co., loss by fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Yazoo City—Byrd & Son, loss by 
fire in sawmill, $3,500. 


OHIO. Cleveland—Hardwood Products Co., loss 
by fire, $60,000. 


TEXAS. Blanket—C. G. Foust Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $3,000. 
McCamey—Wm. Cameron & Co., loss by fire. 


WASHINGTON. Spokane—Barnard Mill Fur- 
nishing Co., loss by fire in machine and wood- 
working plant, $5,000. 


Tue city of Madison, Wis., has been giveii 
a maple tree, 80 feet high, the largest in the 


city, and the land surrounding it, by the IIli- 


nois Central Railroad. The lease states that 
the city is to be the owner of the tree as long 
as the tree lives and after that the railroad 
will again assume ownership of the land, 
which is on its right-of-way. 








Sumter—Galloway-Pease 
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Douglas Fir 
and Western 
Hemlock 


Lumber and 
_ Timbers 


Here is the place to 
get any stock you re- 
quire—green or dry, 
rough orsurfaced, any 
size or grade. Just 
send us a memoran- 
dum of your require- 
ments and let us dem- 
Onstrate our service 
to you. 


We cut timbers all 
sizes up to 80 feet in 
length. 


Car and Cargo 
Shipments Anywhere. 


DEMPSEY 


Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


| ] Cascade Mountain | q | 
Your customers will 
like this high quality 


lumber and you will 
be well pleased with 




















Also FIR 
SPRUCE 
CEDAR 


our service. Daily 
capacity — 225,000’ —— d 
lumber; 150,000 th an 


shingles; 50,000 lath. Shingles. 


White River Lumber Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH 











Red Cedar Siding 


SHORT itn 


Flooring 
Clapboards in Straight Cars 
or with Bungalow Siding 
ALSO GENERAL YARD STOCK 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 








WHITE BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount uf any number of feet 


between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition \ 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 


sn leather, $8.50. 
431 8. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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News Notes from Americ 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


March 10.—Logging operations in the Grays 
Harbor district are very active, and produc- 
tion is about normal. Fir logs are in very 
keen demand, and the supply has gradually 
decreased since the first of the year until 
it is far below normal. The price is firm at 
$12 for No. 3 grade, $18 for No. 2 and $24 
for No. 1. The supply of hemlock is small, 
with demand active. The ruling price is $10, 
camp run. Cedar is absorbed at about the 
same rate that it is produced. The supply is 
normal, and prices range from $15 to $20, 
camp run. During December of last year, and 
January of this year, the supply of spruce 
increased until it was somewhat in excess 
of normal, but inventories show that for 
February the input and consumption were 
No. 3 grade, $19 for No. 2 and $30 for No. 1, 
it is generally understood that some large 
quantities have recently been sold at slightly 
about equal. While the fixed price is $13 for 
reduced figures. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


March 10.—Discusston of the proposed bond 
issues which are to be voted on at the city 
election next Tuesday occupied all the regular 
session of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. 
The club had previously indorsed the pro- 
posals to issue bonds for a fireboat and for 
new fire stations. In view of the political 
fight which has developed over all the bond 
issues, many of the club members held that 
the organization should refrain from mixing 
in the affair, and that the lumbermen favoring 
any of the bond issues should act as indi- 
viduals. W. Yale Henry, chairman of the fire- 
boat committee, brought the matter before 
the club, asking for instructions. Maj. Everett 
G. Griggs led the opposition to an indorsement 
of any bonds at this time, and was supported 
by C. S. Chapman and others. Paul Jones, 
Ernest Dolge and Mr. Henry spoke in favor 
of the fireboat bonds. It was finally agreed 
to take no further action as a club in support 
of the issues. 

John Dower, the newly elected president of 
the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, has an- 
nounced plans for a ten-year program of con- 
structive development for Tacoma, the work- 
ing out of which will be the principal object 
of his administration. It is Mr. Dower’s in- 
tention to appoint a general committee of the 
leading citizens. 

Arrangements for the tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum- 
bermen, which is to be held in Tacoma April 
27-28, are being made by local officials of the 
legion. Delegates from all the Four L locals 
in Washington, Oregon and Idaho will attend, 
and all members, ex-members and friends of 
the organization have been invited. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Tacoma 
docks last week: From the Shaffer and Baker 
docks and Portacoma piers, 2,595,000 feet; St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 3,000,000 feet; 
Dickman Lumber Co., 1,700,000 feet; Defiance 
Lumber Co., 1,550,000 feet; Puget Sound Lum- 
ber Co., 500,000 feet, and Wheeler-Osgood 
Co., 1,000,000 feet—a total of 10,345,000 feet. 
Destinations: Atlantic coast, 6,875,000 feet; 
California, 1,100,000 feet; Japan and China, 1,- 
950,000 feet; Europe, 320,000 feet, and the Ha- 
waiian Islands, 100,000 feet. Other than lum- 
ber: The Atlantic coast took 5,885 doors, 3,- 
000,000 shingles, 1,385 bundles broom handles 
and 750 tons wood pulp. Europe took two 
carloads plywood, 12 tons box shook and 100 
bundles broom handles. The Hawaiian Islands 
took 300 tons box shook and 500 doors. 

T. Y. S. Ballantyne, formerly manager Tide- 
water Mill Co. here, is to return to Tacoma 
in the same capacity. Mr. Ballantyne has pur- 
chased E. V. Wintermote’s interest in the 
plant, and will take up his duties here March 
15. Mr. Ballantyne left the Tidewater Mill 
several years ago to take over the manage- 
ment of the Robert Dollar Co.’s mill at Dollar- 
ton, B. C., from which post he resigned a year 
ago. Mr. Ballantyne’s return to Tacoma is 
welcomed by the local lumbermen, as he is 
very popular with the industry here and was 
one of the organizers of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club. 


. 


Suit against W. H. Hewitt, Earl Rogers ang 
B. Krakenberger was filed in the local courts 
this week by C. E. Brim and M. Lane, who 
demand payment of $19,818. The complaint 
alleges the plaintiffs agreed to deliver mer- 
chantable timber from lands on the Skookum- 
chuck River to the defendants’ boom, and that 
in furtherance of the contract plaintiffs built 
a logging railroad. A disagreement over the 
contract arose, it is claimed, and the road was 
turned over to the defendants, who were to 
operate it and pay the plaintiffs a price on al] 
timber delivered. It is alleged that these pay- 
ments have not been made. 

Mr. and Mrs, Leslie Prendergast are receiy- 
ing congratulations on the birth of their first 
child, a son, born last Tuesday. Mrs. Pren- 
dergast was Miss Margaret Buffelen, daughter 
of John Buffelen, president Buffelen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 


Portland, Ore. 


March 10.—Optimism is abroad in lumber 
circles here, indications pointing to good 
business during the coming three months. 
Volume of business is on the increase in both 
fir and pine. The demand for spruce and 
cedar is apparently normal. The demand for 
lumber from rail destinations is better than 
for some time, but it has not reached suffi- 
cient volume to strengthen much the tone of 
the market. There has been a falling off the 
last few days in demand from Japan but tltis 
is ascribed to the heavy purchases made 
earlier in the year because of expectations 
of a larger import duty. Since it was not 
imposed, buyers over there are letting the 
actual demands govern purchases. Volume 
is expected to become normal with the work- 
ing off of the surplus. California business is 
looking up. Conditions in California are said 
to be unusually favorable for an active de- 
mand for lumber. 

Lumber shipments by water from Portland 
and the Columbia River for February were 
one-third greater than during February of 
last year. Shipments during February, 1928, 
aggregated 94,744,995 feet, while the ship- 
ments during February, 1927, totaled 60,- 
148,621. Last month 29,831,184 feet was 
shipped to Pacific coast ports, principally 
California; 21,751,313 feet to Atlantic coast 
destinations; Japan took 22,913,714 feet, 
China, 3,957,000 feet; Australia, 5,101,489, feet, 
and other markets, 11,190,295 feet. 

The log market in the Columbia River dis- 
trict is a little more inviting to lumber manu- 
facturers, although most prices are holding 
steady. A slight drop in the price of hem- 
lock logs was noted during the week in the 
purchase of 5,000,000 feet by a paper pulp 
mill at $10.25. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


March 10.—General conditions here have 
shown no noticeable improvement. There is 
a slightly heavier demand for shingles, and 
it is possible that prices will advance to a 
more nearly normal level. Conditions in the 
export business have improved. The mills 
have booked considerable business for the 
United Kingdom and Continent, and Japan is 
showing more activity. There is considerable 
inquiry from Japan for April-May shipment, 
and lower freight rates are probable. Large 
orders for ties and crossing timbers for 
the British railroads have been placed. The 
mills are pretty well booked up with business 
for the next forty-five days. Conditions on the 
Prairies are better than they were this time 
last year. The New York market is slightly 
weaker, volume of buying being small. Freights 
are still stiff, and eastern wholesalers’ offers 
are 50 to 75 cents lower than they were a week 
ago. There is no change in the log market. 

The freighter Robert Dollar left this week 
for Japan with the largest cargo every shipped 
from this port, 7,500,000 feet of lumber and 
logs, and 5,000 tons of wheat. 

Announcement is made by the Provincial 
legislature that an amendment to the Taxation 
Act is to be brought down this year, which 
will in effect repeal the amendment passed at 
the last session providing for a tax on the 
profits accruing from the sale of timber lands. 
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It is proposed to throw control of capital de- 
pletion, plus the burden of collecting this tax, 
upon the logging operation. 

The legislative committee on forestry held 
two sessions recently. At the first meeting 
Pp, Z. Caverhill, chief forester of the Province, 
stressed the need of increased appropriations 
for forest protection. R. V. Stuart, secretary 
British Columbia Loggers’ Association, was 
examined on the points raised by the chief 
forester. The committee plans furtlier hear- 


7 Spokane, Wash. 


March 10.—Manufacturers in the Inland Em- 
pire are preparing themselves to handle a rush 
of spring business, as retailers in the East 
have scanty stocks. Inland Empire stocks in 
the main are in good order, but serious short- 
ages of some items are expected before new 
stock becomes available. Important items 
like No. 2 Pondosa particularly, 12-inch, are 
said to be scarce, and stocks of all low grades 
are small. 

Soft weather with some rain has taken most 
of the frost out of the ground, and made many 
roads difficult and some impassable. Truck- 
ing operations in the woods are at a standstill, 
and woods operations are being hampered 
Even tote teams are having a hard time get- 
ting into camp in some places. 

Arthur Bevan, of the Washington & Oregon 
Shingle Association, spoke at the weekly meet- 
ing of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club on the im- 
portance of the use of the United States gov- 
ernment grading and packing rules for red 
cedar shingles, and contrasted the simplicity 
of the A, B, C and D grades with the old and 
comprising nomenclature. He said that at- 
tacks on cedar shingles were simply the for- 
runners of assault on the entire lumber busi- 
ness. He urged support for ordinances enforc- 
ing the use of quality shingles, properly nailed. 
He was given a hearty welcome, and met with 
the shingle committee following adjournment, 
to discuss a proposed Spokane ordinance. 


Duluth, Minn. 


March 12.—Industrial demand continues the 
feature of northern pine trade. Inquiries for 
timbers and piling are being received. Oper- 
ators are also gratified over northwest farm 
demand for medium and lower grades. Prices 
of all classes of northern are firmly held. 
Orders for box lumber are coming freely and 
smaller operators have sufficient trade in sight 
to clean up their outputs. Larger sawmills 
are rapidly cleaning up dry medium and lower 
grades. Sawmill companies at Cloquet, Vir- 
ginia, International Falls and Grand Rapids, 
Minn., are still operating their logging camps, 
and will probably be able to haul out all logs 
and woods products cut. Retail yards at 
Duluth noted an improving inquiry for me- 
dium grades, though fewer speculative house 
building projects are being undertaken. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 13.—Lumber trade showed increasing 
activity last week. Farmers through the terri- 
tory continue to market their 1927 crop. 
Many retailers in the northwestern States say 
that diversification of farm activities makes 
construction imperative, and that farmers, 
many of whom have larger surpluses of cash 
than in the last four or five years, are giving 
attention to modernizing their homes. Cédar 
post interests note an increasing demand for 
their product. The number of inquiries for 
balsam lath is increasing, and there is a 
normal movement of white pine lath. Sales 
of red cedar shingles have increased slightly. 
\.oodworking factories are showing some dis- 
position to make purchases from hardwood 
wholesalers. Mill sales of northern pine have 
been greater this year than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1927. 

J. W. Fryberg, sales manager Kneeland- 
McLurg Lumber Co., hardwood manufacturer, 
Phillips, Wis., when in Minneapolis last week 
said that there has been a decided improve- 
ment in demand since Feb. 1. The demand for 
northern birch is especially encouraging. 

Ek. E. Hemingway, manager Wisconsin Tim- 


ricas Lumber Centers 


ber & Land Co., Mattoon, Wis., maker of 
veneers and panels, when in the Twin Cities 
last week said that industrial consumers are 
now operating on very heavy schedules, but 
that few are buying for forward requirements. 

Charles H. Ross, of the H. W. Ross Lumber 
Co., Sioux Falls, S..D., brought a report that 
as farmers have funds, retail yards anticipate 
a good demand in 1928. 

The forestry club of the forestry school of 
the University of Minnesota had its annual 
banquet last week at the Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis. About 250 members and guests 
attended. Dean W. C. Coffey, head of the agri- 
cultural department of the State University, 
and Professors E. G. Cheyney and Henry 
Schmitz, of the forestry school, spoke. In- 
structive talks also were given by George W. 
Critten, former president of the Northwestern 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association; T. E. 
Youngblood, and B. F. Clark, chairman of the 
forestry committee of the hardwood associa- 
tion. 

Raymond Robbins, political, labor and socio- 
logical authority, spoke before members of 


‘the Twin City Lumber Clubs last week. 


More timber was shipped out of Tomahawk, 
Wis., and vicinity last year than in any of the 
preceding eight years. Extensive logging op- 
erations have been carried on this winter, and 
shipments of forest products have been un- 
usually heavy. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


March 12.—Lumber demand has been quiet 
the last two weeks, but sales managers think 
it will pick up strongly later this month. Re- 
tailers appear to be keeping in close touch, 
have considerable business to place when they 
are ready. Prices have shown little change 
in the last two weeks, and generally speaking 
are not so strong on yard stock. Considerable 
southern pine is being offered at special 
prices, and fir has not been able to hold the 
strength manifested ten days ago. Hardwood 
demand is better, and there is a fair call for 
cypress. 

Frank Watkins, sales manager Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., returned today from a 
visit to the company’s mill at Pine Ridge, Ore. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


March 12.—Bookings last week showed a 
decided improvement, being almost equal to 
production. Shipments are being badly inter- 
fered with by almost continuous rains, and no 
yard stocks could be loaded. There are out 
several large inquiries for timbers totaling in 
excess of 15,000,000 feet. The bulk are for 
longleaf. The export market is taking an ex- 
tremely large quantity of small longleaf tim- 
bers, longleaf dimension and No. 1 and C fin- 
ish, domestic sizes. Logging operations have 
been greatly hindered by rains. 

There has been increased activity in pine 
flooring especially 1x3-inch B&better which 
had been in surplus and under priced. The 
surplus is dwindling fast, and some mills are 
oversold. In 4-inch stocks of No. 2 and B&bet- 
ter are rather heavy, and prices are not very 
firm. A feature has been the increased de- 
mand for drop siding, particularly B&better 
and No. 1. Sales have run far in excess of 
production and surplus stocks have been much 
reduced. Ceiling has been in improved demand, 
particularly 5%x4-inch size in all grades from 
No. 3 to B&better. Partition has been inactive. 
There have been some sales of bevel and 
square edge siding. The mills continue well 
sold up on B&better molding, and the indus- 
trials have been taking B&better finish in 
pretty good quantity. 

No. 2 fencing, 4-inch, continues well over- 
sold, and prices here are much stronger than 
those on the west side of the river. For No. 2, 
6-inch, orders have been just a little more 
plentiful. New stocks of this item and 8-, 10- 
and 12-inch No. 2 boards were much lighter 
than they have been in some time. No. 2 
longleaf boards are very scarce. No. 2 com- 
mon 5/ and 6/4 are also very scarce. No. 3 
fencing, 4-inch, continues well sold ahead and 
exceedingly firm, with stocks of 6-, 8- and 10- 
inch longleaf a little heavy, though shortleaf 
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TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S45S 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


Twas” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg. »Chicsap, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D, 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. , Bea, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E. Wade, - - - ‘Lincoln, Nebraska 




















The Polleys 
‘Lumber Co. 


Pondosa 
Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments via N. P. : 
and Milwaukee Rys. | Missoula, Mont. 


SITKA_SPRUCE 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop 
(Strong to Edge Grain) 
Also Spruce Finish $48 
(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 


All KD 8% or Less Mois- 
ture Content. 


Capacity 150,000 Ft. 8 Hours. 


Manufacturers of 


> 











WINCHESTER BAY LUMBER CO. 


REEDSPORT, OREGON 











Logging Ralph C Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, 1 
transportation or harvesting . Bark and 
—, economically? 
tell you how. An invaluable Lacing bok 
shee SES, postal timber owners, 
loth, $4.50, postpaid. 
So. Dearborn St. 
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MIXED CAR 


Shipments from our 


Minnesota 


Transfer 
Yards 


are not only a convenience, but by 
usually filling orders the same day we 
get them assures prompt arrival. 





“Bridal Veil” Bungalow Siding 
Big Timbers—Long Fir Joist— 
Fir—Cedar— Spruce—Pondosa 
Pine Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 





Shipments may also be made from our 
Mills at Granite Falls, Wash. 





A request for prices will 
be given prompt attention. 


H. B. WAITE 


LUMBER CO. 


Minneapolis, - ° e 





Minn. 








Co PORTLAND, ORE. Co 








Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Old 
Growth 











SALES AGENTS: 
Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 
Evergreen Lumber Co. 


Service-Quality 


Douglas Fir - Joists 
Long Dimension - Timbers 
Bridge Ties - Planks 


WRITE US. 


The Griswold Lumber Co. 


Gasco Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 




















is scarce. Mills in other territories quote low 
prices on this material, and mills in this sec- 
tion are biding their time. No. 3 longleaf, 12- 
inch, is in heavy demand at good prices, with 
stocks very low. Shortleaf in this size is 
in only nominal demand, with fair stocks on 
hand. Box shook have been holding up quite 
well. Some nice business has come to hand, 
especially for export. Local truck crops will 
absorb large quantities. 

Stocks of both longleaf and shortleaf dimen- 
sion, particularly No. 1 common, are low and 
prices are very firm. Export orders are going 
to absorb a very large quantity. No. 2 has 
been selling well and stocks are very badly 
broken. There is practically no surplus of 
No. 3 in either longleaf or shortleaf. 

For lath there are rush wire orders from 
some territories, but other territories are re- 
questing that shipments be held back. Thus 
far the mills have been able to sell their pro- 
duction right up to the dry kilns. The pine 
shingle market is rather unsettled. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


March 12.— Business showed improvement 
during the last two weeks. Manufacturers as 
a rule have advanced their prices, and Birm- 
ingham market absorbed the offerings at the 
advances. Wholesalers have found the east- 
ern markets rather poor. Retailers here have 
found more competition from outside sellers, 
and some have begun to make “direct car to 
job” sales. While no one has found it neces- 





temporary wood building to house the Demo- 
cratic national convention without the use of 
central supports. Longleaf pine is the chier 
material used in the convention hall, 

Ira S. Clarkson, Houston lumber salesman 
formerly with the Jones Lumber Co. and the 
Herman Hale Lumber Co., has formed a eon. 
nection with the Carter Lumber Yard. 

R. A. Long, head of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. and widely known philanthropist, figureg 
in a lay service with five other prominent lay. 
men, Tuesday night, at the First Christian 
Church. Mr. Long and his companions were 
honor guests at a luncheon at noon Tuesday 
at the Rice Hotel. 5 


Norfolk, Va. 


March 12.—The North Carolina pine market 
has been rather active, but prices continue 
unsatisfactory. The weather has been really 
ideal in Virginia and North and South Caro- 
lina, but Georgia and Alabama have been 
having lots of rain. Shipments have picked 
up, mills are bending every effort to get 
orders out as quickly as possible. ‘The mills 
are not making any effort as yet to increase 
production, for business volume has not been 
sufficient to justify working night crews. 

There has been a little better demand for 
4/4 edge No. 2 and better band sawn. They 
are refusing low offers for circular sawn No. 
2 and better 4/4 stock widths, dressed, con- 
tinue in good demand, and 12-inch are very 
searce. There is a little better demand for 
rough mixed cars, both band and circular, and 





sary to sell green lath for less than $3.50, 
many sales are being 
made on that basis, 





though the real market 
is $3.65 or possibly 
$3.75. Sheathing, 6-inch 
worked either S4S or 
S2S&CM, sold rather 
freely at $19, with 
some sales at 50 cents 
higher. Rough green 
dimension advanced to 
$20 for 2x4- to 2x10- 
inch, and $21 for 2x12- 
inch. This is an 
average of $2 over De- 
cember price for ran- 
dom, Small lots of 
18- and 20-foot brought 
$21 and $22. Longleaf 
heart timbers have 
been moving freely, 
and rosemary shortleaf 
timbers are also being 
bought. More &8- and 
10-inch siding, patterns 
Nos. 105 and 117, is be- 
ing used, whereas for- 
merly the best call was 
for 6-inch. A former 











method of outside wall 





constructi e se » . a s 
of ixi8-ineh — a nh art of the display of miniature homes made by fourteen retail lumber 
boards set perpendicu- 4calers of Canton, Ohio, members of the Canton Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
larly and the use of ciation, at the Canton Builders’ Show recently. The models were sur- 
Ix3-inch rough bat- rounded by beautiful landscape effects and the whole was one of the 
— See f pave most effective displays at the show. The lumbermen also gave a free 
<nattnn tae ieee, movie showing the manufacture and use of lumber from tree to home 
This use of 1x12-inch 
boards seems to be confined to one-story fac- satisfactory prices can be obtained for cars 
tory and shop buildings. with a good percentage of 10- and 12-inch. 

Hardwood buying has slowed down. Com- Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been rather quiet, but 
mon grades held up well, but uppers were there has been a good @emand for No. 3 stock 
Sluggish. Oak flooring dropped another $1 widths dressed. Prices have stiffened. No. 2 
from the February high price, based on the and better, 5/4x10- and 12-inch also 6/4 stock 
No. 1 and higher grades, and No. 2 common widths, are active and searce. Bark strips 
mixed red and white sold down to $19.50 in and miscuts have been very quiet. 
straight cars, and $20.50 in mixed cars. The Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried 
tendency is to use No. 2 common in cheaper 
buildings. 

Houston, Tex. 
March 14.—Demand for pine, both domestic 


and export, is fair to good, but that for hard- 
woods is poor to fair. Manufacturers are 
offered $140, port, for pine ship decking, but 
there is not a great deal of it being shipped. 
Timbers and prime also are in firm demand. 
Prices are holding their own. Sales managers 
are hopeful of improvement in export demand 
for pine, but not so hopeful as to hardwoods. 

E. F. Horon, head of the hardwood sales de- 
partment of Kirby Lumber Co., has returned 
from a trip through the East and is now visit- 
ing the Kirby mills in eastern Texas. 

Among the exhibits at the third annual 
Own Your Home Exposition at the city audi- 
torium this week is a demonstration of the 
method of building the roof for the immense 


rough, have been slightly larger and if stock 
widths continue to grow scarcer, box makers 
will have to use more edge widths. Good 
air dried edge can be sold without trouble. 
No. 1, 4/4 stock box has been very active 
both rough and dressed. Kiln dried 6- and 
8-inch widths are scarce, due to good demand 
for roofers, and there is not much 10- and 
12-inch to be had. Good air dried stock has 
not begun to come in freely yet. Edge 4/4 
No. 2 box continues very quiet. No. 2 4/4 
stock box has been in better demand but 
prices are low. The 5/ and 6/4 box have 
been quiet. Box bark strips, 4/4 dressed, 
have been more active and mills do not have 
much to offer. Philadelphia price on strips 
D2S to %-inch has advanced from $19.50 to 
$20. Poplar in all grades seems to be mov- 
ing well, and is not very plentiful. 
Inquiries and orders for mixed cars of 
shed stock have been larger. Prices are low 
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put will stiffen soon for only a limited num- 
per of mills are in position to handle the 
mixtures wanted. Kiln dried 6- and 8-inch 
roofers have been active, with 5-inch scarce, 
and slightly higher. Air dried roofers have 
not been very active. 


Shreveport, La. 


March 12.—Heavy downpours of rain have 
given the lumber market an aspect of slow- 
ness. Some mills had started loading cars, 
put these were not completed and billed out 
py Saturday. Many customers are wiring for 
ear numbers, which mills have been unable to 
supply. Less new business was offered last 
week. Most sellers state that they have 
enough orders booked for the present and are 
not eager for more business. It is hard to 
get logs to the mills, and hard to season lum- 
ber. Shipments have visibly diminished. The 
market seems to be on a firm basis, and when 
a mill has wanted stock there is little diffi- 
eulty about making a trade. 

The slowest hardwood seems to be oak, and 
the mills have just about quit cutting it on 
account of the difficulty in finding a satisfac- 
tory market. Other species have not been 
moving readily. 

At the Shreveport Traffic Club’s annual ban- 
quet here, March 16, the principal speaker will 
be Ben S. Woodhead, of Beaumont, Tex. E. A. 
Frost, Randle T. Moore, Wm. Steen and Wm. 
A. Robinson, lumbermen, comprise a_ special 
committee named to entertain Mr. Woodhead, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


March 13.—There was a lull in the lumber 
market here last week, due toa blizzard, which 
held up building to some extent. Consequently 
the retail lumbermen stayed out. <A decided 
upturn in business was experienced this week, 
however. While the trade here is buying well 
and the volume is satisfactory on fir and 
other West Coast species and southern pine, 
the purchases are not far ahead. Stocks of 
most yards at Milwaukee are well filled out. 
Prices of softwoods are holding at the same 
levels as in the last few weeks, and the mar- 
ket has a good tone. 

Northern hardwoods are moving slowly, 
according to reports here. Basswood is the 
most active species, and prices are holding 
very strong. Dry stocks of basswood are 
badly broken. The furniture buyers are not 
in the market with sizable orders, and the 
automobile body manufacturers have not 
bought the way they were expected to. Birch 
is low. Hemlock should start moving in a 
short time to the rural yards. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


March 13.—Business volume is about hold- 
ing its own, and prices on certain items are 
somewhat stronger, with no prices inclined to 
weakness. Some mills are apparently getting 
more than their share of orders; others are 
finding the market a “hand to mouth” proposi- 
tion. 

Southern pine mills are moving their output 
at current prices, which, however, are not 
what they could expect at this time of year. 
The Florida market, their usual outlet, is not 
taking its share. Trade in Florida has become 
overly competitive, and the retail yards are 
not getting a living margin. Sales of shed 
and yard stocks to cther sections do not carry 
prices that makes this business attractive to 
Florida mills. Booking such orders, however, 
is imperative to get rid of accumulations de- 
veloped in cutting more attractive business. 
The demand for timbers is steady, with the 
schedules running to the larger sizes. The 
southern railroads are buying some stock, but 
some prices allow no profit. The smaller mills 
are taking a good part of the orders. 

The cypress market has shown a slight im- 
provement, although there has been no stiffen- 
ing of prices. Volume of orders shows in- 
crease. As mill output has been materially 
rediiced since the latter part of last year, the 
cypress manufacturers have had an oppor- 
tunity to reduce their surplus. Some opera- 
tions closed down for the last six or eight 
months are again considering starting up to 
replenish stocks of items of which they are 


short. Production is just about level with de- 
mand. Orders are largely for lower grades. 


The manufacturers are confronted with the 

difficulty of selling their higher grades of 

finish at practically the same price as “C.” 
The Moore Dry Kiln Co., of this city, re- 


cently received an order for the construction 
of a new Moore moist air dry kiln at the plant 
of the Peerless Flooring Co., at High Point, 
N. Cc. This installation will be modern 
throughout, and will include four asbestos- 
protected metal doors. The Giant Furniture 
Co., of High Point, also has placed an order 
with the Moore Dry Kiln Co. for the con- 
struction of three Moore moist air dry kilns 
at its plant there. Modern construction in 
every detail will prevail throughout this in- 
stallation, which includes twelve steel doors. 


Jackson, Miss. 


March 12.—Southern pine wholesalers and 
manufacturers report orders to be a little 
above production. Bad weather hindered’ 
both shipping and manufacturing, but ship- 
ments for the week were above production. 
There was a good volume of export busi- 
ness booked, and the export market is quite 
strong. Pine timbers and special cutting con- 
tinue in heavy demand and numerous in- 
quiries were received. Three-inch rift floor- 
-ing was a strong item and some mills report 
stock rather low. Four-inch was not so 
active. A satisfactory volume of drop siding 
in B&better grade was booked. Dimension 
is selling in good volume, but the week’s 
production was rather light on account of 
inclement weather. There are many in- 
quiries out on this item, and mills report 
stocks a little low. 


Toronto, Ont. 


March 12.—Trade conditions in Ontario are 
exceptionally good, considering the season, 
largely because the weather has been very 
open. Dealers in the larger centers are all 
complaining of keen competition. Yards in 
other than big centers are enjoying a geod 
demand at a reasonable profit. There is a 
heavy demand for lumber for industrial con- 
struction. Demand for shingles is small. 

The Western Lumber Distributors’ Associa- 
tion, Toronto, of which R. S. Plant is chair- 
man, at its meeting held on March 12 decided 
that instead of weekly gatherings, it should 
hold monthly luncheons, the first Monday in 
each month. 

The Hope Lumber Co., of Bridgeburg, Ont., 
will have its new plant at Donnegana in opera- 
tion just as soon as the ice goes out of the 
outlet of Donnegana Lake. This mill is the 
one formerly at Little Current. The Hope 
Lumber Co. has ended its activities at Thes- 
salon for the current season, but will be cut- 
ting the usual amount of both white pine and 
jackpine at Benny. 

Donald Ferguson, for a number of years on 
the sales staff of the Union Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Toronto, has joined the A. H. Gordon Lumber 
Co., and is looking after its United States 
markets. 

A. J. Chatworthy, retailer, Granton, Ont., 
has been elected a director of the newly 
formed Granton Community Association Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


March 13.—A steady rise in the price of 
spruce lath is perhaps the outstanding market 
feature. Spruce lath are used in this district 
almost exclusively, supplies coming from Ca- 
nadian sources. 
to $1.25 in the last month or two, and is 
now around $8. On the other hand, one 
dealer reports having had an offer of several 
ears of 4-foot No. 2 cypress lath, delivered 
in Pittsburgh, at $6. With the first touch of 
real spring weather in the last few days, re- 
tailers are more optimistic. Speculative home 
building is developing in an unexpected vol- 
ume. Not much change is shown in lumber 
market conditions. Hardwood prices are hold- 
ing fairly well, but some dealers who are 
over-anxious to get business are cutting 
prices on higher grades. Although the in- 
dustrial demand is reported in some quarters 
to be quiet, call for oak timbers and chestnut 
lumber is reported a little better. The gen- 
eral dullness in wormy chestnut, which caused 
most mills to accumulate large stocks, has 
been succeeded by a considerable demand for 
dry 4/4 lumber. Railroads have been holding 
off the market. Southern pine continues to 
show some strength, dimension and boards 
being reported about $1 higher than they were 
a month ago. In dimension, the stronger de- 
mand is for mixed cars. Roofers are stronger, 
with considerable scarcity in 8-, 10- and 12- 
inch. Shipments of air dried boards and di- 


The price has advanced $t- 


mension are slow on account of bad weather. 
With stocks generally plentiful and buying 
only fair, there has been no change in Idaho, 
Pondosa and California white and sugar pines. 

Since the death of Jacob L. Kendall, presi- 
dent Kendall Lumber Co., the business has 
been taken in charge by S. A. Kendall, a 
brother of the deceased, and his son, John W. 
Kendall. A reorganization will be effected 


shortly. 
Macon, Ga. 


March 12.—Roofer manufacturers say that 
there is no noticeable change in the condi- 
tion of the market, prices continuing un- 
changed. Operations of mills were curtailed 
by unfavorable weather, and shipments also 
were a little off. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers say that there is a better inquiry, and 
probably more actual sales have been made 
than during the previous week. 

Longleaf manufacturers in southwest Geor- 
gia and southeastern Alabama have had a 
better trade than during the previous two or 
three weeks. While some mills report that 
rain has interfered with their operations, most 
of them have been running on normal time. 
Shipments are again close to production. 

Grady Keel, of the Keel Lumber Co., 
Wrightsville, Ga., sustained a fractured leg, 
Saturday, while directing .the unloading of 
a truck of logs. 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway oe CHIC AGO, ILL. 
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Lumbermen’s Exchange 
R. F, PRAY R. H. BROWNE 


California PIN E 


White and Sugar 


and North Coast Lumber, Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 


1OU-13 Croker Ft National SAN FRANCISCO 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine! 


California | California 
White Fir | Redwood 


Yard, Factory and Industrial Lumber. 


Frederic S. Palmer, san oninock Bide. 

















CALIFORNIA 


White Pine 


Box, Shop 
and Clears 


cut from high 
altitude timber 
of fine quality. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA 
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CHICAGO 














CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Specialists he Financing 
Lumber Companies 


And in the Sale of 


TIMBER LANDS 


and 


Manufacturing Properties 


231 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 

















The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 









representa POTEEL COMPANY 
tion you OPTTOOURON. OR, aut 
ought to tA.n0 cen? CHICAsO 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their smooth 
edges and the way they are encased Jn convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers Die Embossers 


Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
i! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 














Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lamberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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E. J. Gilouly, of the Soo Lumber Co., Glid- 
den, Wis., was in Chicago last week calling on 
the local northern hardwood distributers. 


C. E. Good, vice president of the Oconto Co., 
prominent manufacturer of northern hardwoods 
and hemlock, left March 9 for several weeks’ 
rest and recreation in the South. 


R. A. Taylor, manager of the DeSoto Hard- 
wood Flooring Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in 
Chicago this week conferring with the Nat 
F. Wolfe Lumber Co., representative in this 
market. 


E. O. Batson, of the Batson-McGehee Lum- 
ber Co., Millard, Miss., made a business trip 
to Chicago March 12 for the purpose of get- 
ting a line on the southern pine situation in 
local territory. 


A. D. Varlie, of the Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Co., Memphis, Tenn., made a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago this week, and while here 
conferred with the firm’s local representative, 
the, Vanlandingham Lumber Co. 


L. K. Storm, who has been manager of the 
Hawkeye Lumber Co.’s yard in Humeston, 
Iowa, for the last four years has resigned. to 
resume farming. He has been succeeded by 
E. E. Krouch, tormerly of Allerton, Iowa. 


D. J. McDonald, of the McDonald Lumber 
Co., Winnipeg, Man., when in Chicago ‘this 
week reported a fair volume of orders in 
spruce, fir and lath. He looked for a good 
business in the Prairie Provinces this spring. 


Roland Chapman, of the Chapman Lumber 
Co., wholesaler of Portland, Ore., was in 
Chicago last week calling on local distributers 
of West Coast products. He was en route 
East on business and reported conditions on 
the Pacific coast improving. 


William E. Trainer, of Trainer Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., accompanied by his wife, arrived home 
last Saturday from an extended trip through 
the South. They left Chicago on Jan. 3 and 
have spent most of the intervening time visit- 
ing interesting points in Florida. 


H. W. Stearns, of the American Beauty Trim 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, spent several days in 
Chicago last week conferring with the Hilgard 
Lumber Co., representative in this territory. 
He reported business opening up nicely and 
prospects encouraging for a heavy demand for 
the company’s product. 


E. J. Hurst, general sales manager of the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss., 
after spending several days in Chicago last 
week visited several important consuming cen- 
ters in Ohio and returned to Chicago March 
14 to attend the transit car conference be- 
tween representatives of the lumber industry 
and the railroads. 


Edward Hines, head of the lumber inter- 
ests bearing his name, left March 15 for New 
York City, accompanied by Mrs. Hines and 
Miss English, secretary to Mrs. Hines, and 
will sail on the J/le de France, leaving at mid- 
night Friday, March 16, for Havre, France. 
The plans of the party include a motor trip 
through North Africa, Spain, Italy, France 
and England. It is expected that Mr. Hines 
will be away from his office for about two 
months. 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., announces the appointment 
of R. T. Stafford, formerly district manager 
of the Seattle (Wash.) office, as assistant man- 
ager of the electrical department in charge 
of sales and engineering at the Pittsburgh 
Transformer Works. John Alberts, of the 
Seattle office, has been appointed district man- 
ager to succeed Mr. Stafford. The Seattle 
district embraces Oregon and Washington, 
having a branch office located at Portland, Ore. 


At the annual convention held in Oklahoma 





City, Okla., recently, Floyd Broderson, long 
prominent in lumber circles of that city, was 
elected district president of Civitan clubs. Mr. 
Broderson is manager of the local retail lum- 
ber yard of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has 
occupied many civic club offices and is a firm 
believer in the value to business men of such 
organizations. Mr. Broderson is director of 
extension of the Oklahoma City Civitan Club. 
Since his installation as manager of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.’s yard at Oklahoma City, 
the business of that yard has practically 
doubled. 


Sees eaaaaas 


Lumberman Heads Gypsum Company 


Announcement of a change in management 
featured the recent annual meeting of stock- 


*holders of the Universal Gypsum & Lime Co. 


in Chicago. Eugene Holland, president of the 
Holland Lumber Co., of Omaha, Neb., has 
been elected president 
and general manager of 
the gypsum  organiza- 
tion, following the res- 
ignation of L. M. Pal- 
mer, jr. Mr. Holland 
has changed his place 
of residence to Chicago, 





EUGENE HOLLAND, 
Chicago ; 
New President of 
Gypsum Company 





the change having be- 
come effective March 1. 

It is of special inter- 
est to lumber and build- 
ing material dealers 
that the new executive 
has kad wide and suc- 
cessful experience in 
the retail lumber business. After several years 
with another firm, he organized in 1917 the 
Holland Lumber Co. at Lincoln, Neb. In 1923 
the business branched to Omaha, and in 1926 
to Sioux City, Iowa. Headquarters have been 
maintained at Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. Holland has been prominent in Omaha 
business circles, being a member of the board 
of directors and the executive committee, as 
well as chairman of the aviation committee, of 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. His retail 
building material experience is of great value 
to the Universal company, as he brings to the 
larger organization the viewpoint of a mer- 
chandiser. 


Change of Personnel Announced 


Announcement has been made that, effective 
Feb. 25, F. J. Hathway purchased the stock 
and interests of F. F. Gruninger in the Grun- 
inger-Hathway Co., 332 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Mr. Gruninger has arranged to 
operate in the timber land and general insur- 
ance business, and Mr. Hathway will continue 
as president and manager of the Gruninger- 
Hathway Co., with M. L. Weiner as secretary 
of the concern, which acts as manufacturers’ 
agent for lumber and timber, railroad and car 
material, ties, piling and poles. 


(‘SESE 22222228 


Retailers Visit Southern Mills 

Jackson, Miss., March 12.—M. W. West, 
of Danville, Ill, popular salesman for the 
Finkbine and Trenton Lumber companies in 
that territory, was accompanied South on Feb. 
25 by the following of his lumbermen friends: 
Mr. Walker, Armstrong-Walker Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Mr. Dye, George Dye & Son, 
Walcott, Ind.; Mr. Dye, Monon Lumber Co., 
Monon, Ind.; Mr. Lauten, Danville Lumber 
Co., Danville, Ill.; E. B. Hooton, E. B. Hooton 
Lumber Co., Danville, Ill.; Mr. Atkinson, of 
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; : acres of Elk Creek timber lands, consisting 
Enos ie 9 nae, nates “ an = largely of oak, poplar and chestnut. A mill 
Pawley Lumber Co., Vana, ind.; and Mr. jis now being installed to cut the timber. 
Duckworth, of Smith & Duckworth, Craw- Levi Adams and others, Cornettsville, Ky., 
ee: ; im i ought 400 acres of oak and poplar on Bu 
fordsville, Ind. Pa Fig ag — = pal "d Creek a few miles from Cornettsville. L. J. 
automobiles, and while in the Sout visite Lucas, Lester, Ky., purchased the Robert 
| the operations of the Finkbine company at D’lo Bates timber on Thornton Creek and will de- 
ony and Wiggins, then going for a short trip to velop this year. 
£ Me the Gulf Coast. After having enjoyed the ee ee 
. Mr : : - , ' 
. my spring weather in this section, the party 
| lum- ~ iS eae homes last week. Hymeneal 
., has TARE SDE FUNCHESS-PARK. Society and lumber 
2 firm ‘ circles in — anne and western “yo 
° ° are interested in the announcement by cable 
-_ Establishes Timber Land Office oe Se Rg = ten - pt ge rgine Texas, = 
or 0 MempuHis, TENN., March 12.—An office has Tuesday night, March 13, of the engagement o 
Ft ns ig ey : Miss Elizabeth Park, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rpm been established at 405 First National Bank gam park, formerly of Beaumont, to H Basom 
ng- Building, this city, by the James D. Lacey Co., Funchess, of Beaumont. Mr. Park, the father 
Po of Jacksonville, Fla. and Clarence W. Grif- y ae ee ee ae — 
ically fith, of Memphis, has been appointed manager — 7 See, ee. Se ee 
’ 4 ; fag the Industrial Lumb Co., of Elizabeth, La. 
Mr. Griffith has had many years’ experience in pon ifieen years aan ene - the ceont anttes 
timber and lumber matters and will be a valu- lumbermen of the region. Mr. Park has been 
pany | able addition to the James D; Lacey Co,, a sub- American vice consul at Biarritz for, some 
ement sidiary of James D. Lacey & Co. The Lacey about two years ago, since leaving there, but 
stock- organization now has omees in icago, New sti nas many friends there. ss Par as 
k g I ffi Chicago, N still has ma friends tl Mi Park h 4 as “a, 
1e Co. York, Seattle, New Orleans, Jacksonville, een a visitor to Beaumont, where she was _ Pe 
- Pe ° born, for some time, and while here renewed 
of the Memphis, Montreal and Vancouver, B. C., and er childhood acquaintance with Mr. Funchess, ; ‘ 
. has is therefore in close touch with all timber re- who is a member of an old New Orleans French Paul rl ul 
sident gions, their activities covering buying and sell- eg 5 ee et aie B. 
Ber of ing timber, estimating, appraising, engineering friendship quickly ripened into “something 
aniza- and management. ewssewes =e oom Ba Rg. — a. —. ‘.- 
e res- s s a an anted to remain in 
Beaumont and be married there. The engage- 
aoe West Coast Bureau Staff Changes ment was announced at a tea in Paris given 
— Loncview, Wasu., March 10.—The West by Miss Constance Drexel, and Mr. and Mrs. On f ; 
4 ; e of the outstandin 
Place Coast Lumber Bureau announces that Albert R. ee Se a =e ee -_ PoP ah 
1Cago, Israel, who has been a member of the staff wedding which will take place at an early date. features of Philippine Ma- 
since January, 1927, resigned on March 1. Mr. \onwaveeseccenczun hogany flooring is its com 
and Mrs. Israel plan to return to their former = 
AND, home in New Orleans, La., where he contem- Great Smoky Park Assured parative freedom from 
plates engaging in business. The establishment of a great national park 
be R. R. Fenska, a professor in forest engineer- in the East has been assured by the gift of waste. It comes in 6 to 20 
ing at the New York State College of Forestry, $5,000,000 to the Great Smoky Mountains Na- P 
& : . : ; : 
Syracuse University, is hn do some work for _ tional ng - — by the trustees of the Laura foot lengths thus insuring 
st Coast Lumber Bureau during the next Spelman Rockefeller M i i - ‘ 
g be- the West Coast g pe pres tag ore both economical laying 
rch 1. he 50" = ohn D. Rockefeller, 
adie sr., in memory of his and beautiful appearance, 
wav wife. This is the larg- . : 
others est gift for park pur- while as to wear and price 
sathee poses ever given by the a . 
ro Rockefellers who have it compares favorably with 
e in contributed to the es- any of the domestic hard- 
years tablishment of the Pali- 
7 the sades and other local woods. 
. 1923 parks. 
1926 The Rockefeller do- 
. been nation completes the qaqa 
$10,000,000 fund which 
maha was the goal of those 
who have been working at ats 
4 for the establishment of Philippine Mahogany floor- 
ee, of the park. The first $5,- . I 
retail 000,000 has been raised mg (13/16x2%, 13/16x2, 
value Se by popular subscription 13/16x114) is delivered in 
o the 4° 83°30" 83 and by legislative ap- / . 72) 
mer- ' propriation in North multiples of 2 feet lengths 
Sketch map of the proposed Great Smoky Mountains National Park and’ Carolina and Tennes- 
d surrounding country see. The fund is to be (6 to 20 feet) whenever 
ile six or seven months. He is NOW calling on mi!! of lands to be included “ad a nna stock will permit — other- 
stock engineers in the East in the interest of West The Great Smoky Mountains National Park wise all orders filled in 
3run- Coast woods, and later will go to San Fran- will include approximately 700,000 acres, of 
Awe cisco to codperate with engineers of the Na- which 300,000 acres are of virgin forest, the well assorted lengths. 
ed to tional Lumber er, Association in largest tract of virgin forest east of the Rock- 
developing designs for wood oil rigs. ies. The park lies half in North Caroli d 
nsur- , } olina an 
sell us a in Tennessee, and includes some of the 5 1 as f 
: t peaks in the eastern range, such as amples in t white for 
nger Timber Land Sales * * . 
, Mount Le Conte, 6,680 feet, and M Guyot i i i 
etary ; onte, 0, ; Mount Guyot, your inspection also litera- 
irers’ JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 13.—Noble 6,636 feet. Knoxville, Tenn., and Asheville, N. t " : 
1 car R. Hardee and associates of Fernandina, Fla., C., the two largest cities in the vicinity, are ure will be sent upon re 
i: Gente, = te Oliver & Bell, turpen- within a few hours’ travel by automobile. : quest. 
tine operators of that section. Herring & A —_ survey of the projected park’s wild 
Davis, large naval stores. operators 0 ani i , 
Valdosta, Ga. have acquired a turpentine 3 — rhage = gogo “gr? _ 
, lease on about 490 acres of timber lands lo- ” red deer, an at Diack bear, elk an 
West, cated in Echols County, Georgia, from H. J. smaller game abounded there. The tract con- 
> the a oo adjoins their present tains more than 400 miles of trout streams. CHICAGO WAREHOUSE 
es in ‘waren Sa hina Numerous picturesque waterfalls add to the 
4 H . ~ arc —_— e j ; 
Pe Roxana Lumber Co., Roxana, Ky., purchased — beauty of the a” At present most of LUMBER COMPANY 
-s S: about 1,500 acres ot hardwood timber lands a is ———— hye but a ry 
erre ying in the King’s Cree eadwaters ou venturesome, but projecte ighways ‘wl in 
S from Roxana, which, according to an an- : oe € y i WAZer: N. KILDARE AVE. 
on, the little town of Gatlinburg, Tenn., at the 
C nouncement, will be developed as early as 8, ? “ 
0., mills can be intalled upon the area. Hogg & western gateway to the park, with Bryson City. - , - 
mber Whitaker, local _lumsbetmen, purchased. N. C., on the eastern side, crossing the moun- CHICAGO, ILLI NO! S 
acres o mber lands aiong e or r . 3 - ° 
er near Roxana. Caudill & Caudill, Elk Creek, ‘ais through virgin forest at an altitude of 
n, o Ky., closed a deal a few days ago for 1,000 5,000 feet. 
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Repaired and 

Knives Ground 
By Experts 


SEND THEM TO 


FULL LINE of NEW 
SAWS-KNIVES-FILES 
IN STOCK READY FOR 
QUICK SHIPMENT 


Circular Saws TemperedKnives 

Inserted Point Saws “Tungsweld’Knives 

Points and Shanks Red Streak Knives 

Band Saws Moulding Blanks 

Metal Saws Shaper Steel 
Tool Holder Bits 


There’s a 


SIMONDS STATION 


Nearyou 


a 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. 
SERVICE STATIONS 


alle \clemie NEW YORK CITY. NY 
BOSTON, MASS NEW ORLEANS, LA 
DETROIT. MICH MEMPHIS, TENN 
ATLANTA,GA PORTLAND, ORE 
SEATTLE.WASH LOS ANGELES, CAL 
MONTREAL, QUE pG0)-i8) beemel. ae 
VANCOUVER, BC 





News Letters 


(Continued from page 75) 


Beaumont, Tex. 


March 12.—The pine market continues to 
show a slight improvement each week. Quota- 
tions remain unchanged. Nos. 1 and 2 ship- 
lap; center matched and 8- & 10-inch shiplap 
are hard to obtain. Exports and bill timber 
orders increased slightly last week, and the 
bringing in of a new oil field near Liberty, 
another in southwest Louisiana, and extensions 
of the new Spindletop, Hackberry and Bayou 
Bouillion fields by new wildcat producers will 
mean a heavy run on derrick timbers. 

Furniture manufacturers are taking on a 
little more oak, walnut, gum and magnolia. 
Cypress, black and tupelo gums also showed 


a little better sales records. There were no 
price changes in prices. 
Phi i 
iladelphia, Pa. 
March 13.—Spring-like weather, coupled 
with the news that big building is under 
way, has stimulated the lumber market in 


Philadelphia, and wholesalers feel that busi- 


ness will increase nicely during the next 
few weeks. The demands of the retailers 
have been sufficient to maintain the prices 


quoted last week. There is a steady demand 
for the West Virginia hardwoods, the 


pines 
and West Coast fir and hemlock. 

About fifty lumber retailers and _ their 
families enjoyed a tour of the Bass River 
State forest reserve, near New Gretna, last 
Thursday, as guests of D. M. Babbitt, South 
Jersey agricultural agent. EK. L. Seovel, 
state forestry specialist, was on the ground 
and gave a very helpful talk on making 
forestry pay. 

The Pennsylvania Lumber Industries, a 


new wholesale concern, is in its new offices 
on Arch Street. President H. C. Hudson, for- 
merly with Mell & Sons, announces that the 
corporation will handle at wholesale a line 
of hardwoods and hardwood floorings, be- 
side pine, cypress and European spruce. The 
other officials are: Vice president and secre- 
tary, E. J. Mariner; vice president, I. L. Carr. 
Mr. Hudson, the president, is also treasurer. 

After having been located in the Crozier 
Building for a number of years, Cross Bros. 
Lumber Co. is now in its new offices at 1600 
Walnut Street, a beautiful new building 
which is fast becoming occupied by lumber- 
men. 

The S. P. Bowers Co. is now 
Berwyn, a suburb of Philadelphia. 


Boston, Mass. 


March 13.—There is a substantial volume of 
building construction now under way, and 
some metropolitan yards report deliveries of 
rather more lumber than usual in mid-March. 
Douglas fir for mill shipment is selling slowly 
at last week’s prices, while quotations on 
transit lots are variable. Specialists in West 
Coast lumber report a very firm market on 
the Coast, and the Intercoastal Conference 
rate for April cargoes is steady at $13, while 
as much as $13.25 is being paid tramp steamers 
for April transits. About 10,000,000 feet of 
Douglas fir and western hemlock from British 


located in 


Columbia ports has arrived at Boston ter- 
minals during the last few days in four 
cargoes. Shingles are steady at the prices 


quoted for some time, and business is quiet. 
Sellers are offering 8-inch air dried roofers at 
$29@29.50. Southern pine flooring is slow. 
Eastern spruce dimension is steady, and in the 
tone of the market for the random lengths of 
spruce there is practically no change. Recent 
sensational advances on spruce lath have been 
succeeded by a sharp break of prices. An in- 
creasing number of wholesalers will now ac- 
cept $7.75 and even $7.50 for wide lath. The 
top local price for 1%-inch lath is now $7. 
Hardwood demand last week was better than 
for some time. The automobile people, upon 
whose purchases so much depends, are show- 
ing more interest, oak flooring manufacturers 
are buying better and furniture inquiry shows 
a slight improvement. Demand for oak floor- 
ing here is not more than fair. Hardwood 
merchants report encouraging indications for 
a good export business this year. 

Carl Milliken, former governor of Maine 
and with extensive timberland and lumber 


a 
mill interests before he entered politics, while 
in Boston last week consulted with Several 
lumber manufacturers regarding a project for 
securing films of eastern logging and sawmill 
operations. He is now assistant to Will H. 
Hays, the “Czar” of the motion picture jp. 


New York, N. Y. 


March 12.—The lumber market is rounding 
into good shape, with prices generally firm 
and demand much improved for the main 
items. The feature has been a general stiffen. 
ing in price of eastern spruce lumber. Dry 
stock is scarce and commands a premium. 
There has been a substantial improvement in 
demand for fir, some yards, especially in the 
suburbs, buying in good volume. Wholesale 
deliveries are being made briskly to yards, 
A four-inch snowstorm Friday caused nothing 
more than a one-day lull. 

Dr. Samuel Record, of Yale University, de- 
livered a second of a series of lectures on 
American forests before members of the Nylta 
Club last Friday night. He dealt with the 
hardwood forests. Dr. Record called on Jacob 
Bayer, veteran hardwood dealer, who said 
that some of the finest oak lumber is produced 
by New Jersey. 

The Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co. has closed 
its New York office, and asks that all inquiries 
be made through the home office in Springfield, 
Mass. 

Frank B. McKenna, for twenty-four years 
with the Atlas Portland Cement Co., has joined 
the Comfort Coal & Lumber Co. as general 
sales manager. 

Al Sieber recently joined the sales force of 
the Cooney-Eckstein Co. 


New Orleans, La. 


March 13.—Quietness prevails in the 
market here, with demand limited 
orders from local retail yards. No particular 
items are reported outstanding. Figures are 
being obtained for construction projects. Re- 
tail yards are reported as “swapping” among 
themselves to avoid the necessity of making 
carload purchases. They try to fill in shortage 
by including all current wants in mixed cars. 

Labor unions are urging immediate con- 
struction of a proposed new parish prison, 
criminal courts building and auditorium, funds 
for which have been on hand for a year. 


Laurel, Miss. 


March 12.—The southern 
held its own. 


pine 
to fill-in 


pine market has 
Business continues in fair 
volume. Production shows little change. 
Shipments, however, have been interfered 
with by rains. The demand for timber is 
especially strong and longleaf prices are very 
firm. Finish seems to be the weakest item 
on the list. Lower grades of both 1- and 
2-inch stock are in considerable demand and 
prices are very strong. Flooring demand 
also has shown some improvement. Export 
prices are firm with an advancing tendency. 
South American schedules are bringing at 
least $1 more than they were two weeks ago. 
Extra prime likewise is much sought after, 
and the mills are obtaining from $1 to $3 
more than they were recently. Sawn timber, 
while in good demand, has not shown any 
advance. Export inquiry is very active. 

Frank G. Wisner, of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., left Saturday night for Washington, 
D. C., on Federal tax matters. 


Seattle, Wash. 


March 10.—Strength is noted in the market 
on red cedar siding, with prices advanced $1 
to $2. Mixed cars of 6-inch clear were going 
a short time ago at $27, now $28; 6-inch A 
was $24, now $25; and %x10-inch bungalow 
is now up $2, at $52. W. C. McMaster, of the 
John McMaster Lumber Co., states that de- 
mand is better, that stocks are decreasing, 
and that the mills are taking on quite a bit 
of new business. 

Extensive use of royals, the highest and 
most expensive grade of red cedar shingle, 
has resulted in a scarcity of stock and a ris- 
ing market. A peculiar feature is a shortage 
of No. 2, which is said to be due to a grow- 
ing practice of laying double courses on the 
roofs. No. 2 stock is used as the under layer, 
when the course is doubled. 
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Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








a This 


Following are f. o. b. 


Flooring Drop Siding 
1x3” E.G.— 1x6”, 10-20’- 
pebtr, 10-20’ .. 69.78 | B@Btr ........ 37.48 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 44.75 | No. 1 ....-s00- 34.79 
a. Oe. ... SOO 1 Oe © cwenessies 24.24 
3" F.G.— ' 
ir, 10-20’ .. 39.68 Finish, All 10-20 
a ¢ 6 S0.... SLST B&better rough: 
No. 2, 10-20’... 26.28 Re” wewae ows 46.00 
1x4” E G.— 1x8” cooeeveecee 38.28 
B&Btr "10-20’ .. 60.67 1x5 and 10”.. 47.50 
Xo 1. 6-20’.... 38.13 1x12” oe 47.00 
i” PG — 6/4 & $/4x5, 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 39.02 BORIS" ++ 0+ 71.00 
No. 1, 10-20’... 33.84 —- Surfaced: os 
No, 2, 10-20’... 22.62 ; xe see eeee pe 
rere 5. 
Ceiling Ml. webaenes 48.05 
%x4’, 10-20— 1x5 and 10”.. 55.46 
B&Btr ..------ 31.59 OT lil ee 61.00 
Se vate wore 29.31 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 60.10 
Se eer 21.08 5/4x10 & 12”. 75.42 
Plaster Lath 6/4 & 8/4x4, . 
No. 1, %”, 4’. 2 66 ; GOS” wceces 8.07 
No. 2, %”, 4’ 1.55 6/4 & 8/4x5, 
rw oe 10 & 12”... 72.61 
Byrkit Lath > Surfaced: 
fee ee 13.90 oS 39.75 
eee 13.80 CS 39.75 
12’ and longer... 15.13 St) ea 53.66 


Following are f.o.b. 


Flooring Finish, B&btr, 
1x3”, E.G.— Surfaced 
B&btr ss ap eee 60.75 Paes ce 43.00 
a = ae $0.00 ye 42.75 
1x3”, F.G.— Maa ee eee 3.75 
B&btr sap ..... 37.75 [RRR ek cases ee 
ee ik os SERS | SRE eens on a0 60.75 
ix”, EG 5/4x4. BRS” .... 63.00 
B&btr gap.. ..-. 56.50 5/4x5&10” ..... 64.75 
ix4”, FG.— (4xi2” . cnon Soe 
B&btr hrt...... 17.50 1824-12" 65.00 
B&btr Sap...... 38.00 Pinish, C, Surfaced 
nt Ee, a. <r 32.50 
NO, 2 wees eee 71.75 | 1x5&10” ....... 43.75 

Ceiling MT cveceeuss 51.50 

5x4” B&btr ... 32.00 Casing & Base 

NO. 2 ..<o Bene B&btr 

No. 2 .. Bee | tu€” o4cc060e%< 51.25 

oO. G. Batts gS Sar 53.75 
x4” No. 1 & SS”) ot rwenes 62.25 
ns mrcsteres oe Shiplap, Random 
No. 2 wa i Lengths 
Bevel Siding , No. 1, 1x &” 32.00 
3x6” Bé&btr.... 43.75 | No 2, 1x 8” ... 22.00 
Drop Siding No. 117 1x10” . 22.00 
1x6” B&btr 38.00 No. 3, 1x 8” . 16.75 

No. 1 . 37.00 1x10” . 18.00 

No. 2 24.75 ixi2” 17.75 


| No 


mill sales prices made in Shreveport 


SOUTHERN PINE 


gy Teg $18, 10-20’ 


tea bee ee oa 32.24 
Sa ic énwen a ee 

| No. 2— 
BO -6.dwrarawisiod 18.34 
Pree 20.05 

No. 3— 
Be -s2.akan ee 13.73 
ee 13.94 


Boards, S18 or 828 


No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
Se axtcn eee 32.15 
Se” knew 39.33 

> a_i 45.61 
| No. 2 (all 10- 20°): 
ix8” ere 22.13 
ie 22.14 
SES | kcwewne 26.22 
No. 3 5 nee 6-20’): 
aici Gent 16.41 
1210” cir ewte 17.03 
nee 17.55 

No. 4, all widths 

and lengths.. 8.41 
Partition 
1x4”— 

wk BD xecsaaeee 35.00 

eS see 23.50 


Random Fencing, S18 


No. 1, 354°.... S.20 
in6”.... 36.00 
No. 3, 356".... 2055 
i. le 19.50 
Me... 2, 256" .:.. me 
Roofers & C. M., 
1x6” 
eS ea ee 36.75 
BN aii a 20.50 
i. 2a oneawame 14.00 
Boards, S18 or S2S 
No. 1— 
ix 8”, rém... 34.26 
1x10”, rdm... 36.75 
1x12”, rdm... 46.75 
No. 2— 
ix 8°, rdm... 32.60 
1x10”, rdm... 23.00 
1x12”, 10-16’.. 26.00 
1x12”, 18&20’. 27.75 
No. 3— 
lx 8”, rdm... 16.50 
1xi0°, rdm... 17.00 
1x12”, rdm... 18.25 
Plaster Lath, %"x4’ 
i, Bb wd sean ws 2 ao 
iS See .25 | 


mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, 


(La.) territory during the 


Mo., 
Shiplap 
No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
ee” ca wemeee 2.08 
No. 2 (10- 20): 
1x8” scala ceca ta 21.58 
2 vwvuwas 22.00 
~ ae (all 6-20’): 
sh tat aceiage 16.47 
iio” ewrrernes 16.67 
Shortleaf Dimension, 
S1S1E 
No. 1— 
ee a 25.03 
| rer 25.00 
| jee 25.68 
18&20’ 26.72 
Se Oy Oe * saa 22.80 
De ~Keeue 21.72 
te 22.28 
18&20’ 25.30 
os Se ccsun 22.73 
er 23.92 
22.60 
18&20’ 23.87 
SEO OP keen 27.00 
a -amenin 26.16 
rrr 27.11 
18&20’ 27.03 
Sais. 20 sso 29.00 
period 


Dimension S1S1E 
Long- Short- 
leaf leaf 
No. 1—2x4” 


.o 27.75 25 


«V.4od0 
12’ ... 26.00 24.25 
16’ ... 28.00 24.00 
18&20’. 30.50 28.75 
22&24’. 34.50 . 

2x6”— 
if ... 96.00 38.26 
12” ... 25.50 22.25 
16’ . 26.50 23.50 
18&20’ . 29.50 25.75 
22&24’. 34.25 31.00 
2x8” — 
oe s3% Meee eee 
12° ... 26.00 36.25 
16’ . 27.75 27.60 
18&20’. 29.25 28.00 
2x10”— 

2 .6s Se ee 
12° §.. 36.28 34.35 
16° ... 33.75 26.75 


18&20’.. 33.25... 
22&24’.. 38.75 31.50 


2x12” 
12’ 36.75 31.75 
16’ 45.00 30.25 
18&20’.. 44.50 29.50 





for the week ended March 9: 


Dimension, 
S1S1E 

No. 1— 

Bae 2 oben’ 29.24 
ee 31.48 
18&20’ 31.00 

No. 2— 

eS i 21.58 
21.46 
ee 22.63 
18&20’ 23.70 

2. ee ree 19.24 
oe” wrens 19.24 
Ore 21.16 
18&20’ 21.88 

7 gee. gill ees 19.18 
Me Gadi 19.08 
a --avwas 19.38 
18&20’ 20.00 

3) a 19.04 
| 19.02 
ee 23.00 
18&20’ 19.06 

os ae ae 22.46 
18&20’ 24.06 

No. 3— 

eee 15.15 
re 13.36 
Tk aein eins 13.50 
REE” ke baees 3.75 


ended March 9: 


Dimension S1S1E 


Long- Short- 
leaf leaf 
No. 2—2x4” 
10’ 24.00 21.25 
12’ 22.25 20.00 
16’ 24.00 22.50 
18&20 28.25 15.00 
22&24’ see were 
2x6”"— 
10’ 20.00 17.00 
12’ 20.00 17.00 
16’ 22.25 18.25 
18&20’ 23.25 20.25 
22&24’. 25.00 aaee 
2x8”— 
10’ ‘ee fae 
12’ 21.00 20.75 
16’ 23.00 21.50 
18&20 18.50 23.50 
2x10”— 
a Go agreis 3.00 
if” .«« Bie 31.78 
18&20’.. 27.00 24.00 
22&24’ coc sae 
2x12” 
12’ ... 27.76 23.26 
16’ ... 34.50 23.75 
18&20’.. 33.25 26.00 | 
SREY cs vcne SOT8 


| Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S 
S48, 20" andunder: 


eee etree 


Car Material 
(All 1x4 & 6”): 
B&Btr., 9 and 

re «+» 40.00 
10 and 20’... 37.00 
No. 2, random... 20.14 

Car Sills, S48 

S48, Sq. E&S— 





Up to 9,”— 

_... eae 41.00 
DOGG aciawaws 48.00 
| Jambs 

B&better— 
1%, 1% & 2x4 
oS ge err 74.00 


eoniee and Base 
B&better: 


55.80 
60.00 


6 em@ 29"... 


Dimension 
ES va oe oe Cae e 15.00 
SO SORES 13.00 
| Sg oc 14.50 
ee |. .—— are 14.50 


| Car Material, 14-6” 


| B&btr, 5&6’ 28.00 
7&8’ ... 37.50 
a eee 25.75 
7&8’ . 25.00 
Random 
length. 35.00 
| No. 2, Random. 18.00 
No. 1 Longleaf 
Timbers 
Sq. E&S, 20’ & 
Und. 8” & und. 29.25 
3x4&10” 5x10/10 
ee 31.25 
MGS ft kkacne 42.00 


No. 1 Shortleaf 
Timbers 


Sq. E&S, 20’ & 
Und. 8” & und. 
3x4&10” 5x10/10 


25.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 


R’ Sw 1 , 16’ 
Ix 4” - + -$27.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29. 00 
Me “avemaats 29.50 30.50 30.50 2.00 
| Beers 31.50 32.50 32.50 34. 00 
rE 32.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 
Me “See xen 33.50 34.50 34.50 36.00 


For merchantable S1S deduct $3 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. 


For shiplap or flooring, add 
prices of No. 1 boards. 


Crating stock, Sl or 2S, 6” and Seals 6’ 
and longer, No. 2, $26.00; No. 3, $22. 


No. 1 Hemlock, s1S1E— 


50 cents to 





8’ 10’ 14’ 16’ 
2x eae $30.00 $31.00 $29.00 $31.00 
2x Rae 27.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 
cx 8” 29.00 31.00 30.00 31.00 
eae 29.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 
MOE? Sivéecias 30.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 

No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” 


and wider, $22.00; 1x4” and wider, $22.00. 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price 
of No. 1. 


SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, March 12.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine ties, f. 0. b. New York: 





All 8’ 6” Heart 
Hs piinenenes ecoes raéeine si $1.65 
Ee ssegeensseeue ae : 

ae evewwau sroyecentey sess aa 1.25 








r 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f.o.b. Chicago on kiln dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, S4S, D&M, shiplap, 
drop siding, ceiling and standard patterns in 
lengths 6- to 16-foot, containing not more than 
10 percent of shorts nor more than 50 percent 


of 16-foot: 


Dé&better No. 1 No.2 No.3 

4/4 s oes/¢ 4/4* 4/4* 4/4* 
ee $56 $82 $82 $53.00 $40.00 $33.00 
S -siaen Oe 82 54.00 40.50 35.00 
a ese 65 82 82 54.00 39.00 35.00 
Oe > dvweckis 80 85 85 55.00 40.50 35.00 
le 91 95 85 Me 00 47.00 35.00 


*For 5/, 6/ or 8/4 in No. 


of 4/4 in same width; 


No. 3, add $5. 


1, add $10 to price 


in No. 2, add $6; in 


Random Widths, 6- to 16-foot lengths— 


No. 
8/4, $42. 


4, © $31.50; 5/4, $36.50; 6/4, $38.50; 


No. 5, tA, $25.50; other thicknesses, $29.50. 
For all rough stock, add $2.5 
Spruce lath, 4-foot, No. 1, $8; °NO. 2, $6.95. 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AmerIcAN LumBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 13.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— 
SE cccveose 65.00 
1x4—10” ..... 54.00 
Bevel siding— 
cso sna 25.00 
Pe” peexenn 28.00 


Factory stock— 
| 


coves . $28.00 

1%" ncccccee BE00 
1%” csocee ae 

a. nesta ee . 30.00 
Lath ......6. 3.25 


| 


| 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 13.—Log market quota- 


tions: 
Fir, yellow: No. 1, 
12 


‘ Fir, red: Ungraded, 
Cedar: $15@16 


Hemlock: Ungraded, 


Spruce: No. 1, $25; 


$22.50; No. 2, No. 
$15 @15.50. 


$10.50 and $11. 
No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


$17; 


Everett, Wash., March 10.—Log quotations: 


Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 
Cedar: 
ber logs, 


2, $19; No. 3, $15. 


Rafts of shingle logs only $17; lum- 


Hemlock: No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 


Spruce: 


$1 higher than fir. 





Vancouver, B. C., March 10.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 


Fir: No. 1, $22; No 
Cedar: No. 1, $23; 
Hemlock: $11. 

Spruce: No. 1, $28; 


. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. 
No. 2, $15; No. 3, $7. 


No. 2, $18; No. 3, 


$11: 





WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to 


AmeERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 13.—The following are 


f.0.b. Chicago prices 
$2s: 


ee ee eeee 


No. 1 
.- - $52.00 


on Pondosa pine shop, 


No, 2 No. 3 
$40.00 $34.00 
60.00 48.00 34.00 


Above shop prices are for shipments of No 


3 and better. 
grades, add $5. 


For straight cars of specified 









} 


~~ +e <tr oregano a - 


80 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 14.—F.o.b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, March 10, 12 and 13, 
direct and wholesale, reported by West Coast 
mills to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as 
follows: 





Vertical Dee Plooring 


Bé&btr. Cc 
i ee ane $9425 $34.25 $28.50 
re cada 36.50 ee 
BD <encaswened nietae 35.50 
Plat Grain Flooring 
” ecawh weak eae whee 4.00 19.50 
SE, ‘aah born abt e ry 30.50 24.75 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
SN ve dadan een aki ee $15.50 
Ceiling 
EE on et aciae w ia ae ar 23.25 19.00 
Tao’ 6 bax ate che ae shake 24.00 19.25 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
St Se «waren aww we 4 son 28.75 24.50 . 
Gara ea 28.25 26.50 sada 
ep epee 16.25 
Pinish, Kiln Dried ana Surfacea 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
Er Oe er ..$36.50 $38.25 $47.75 
Common Boards, and Shipla 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
i Pe $17.25 $15.75 $16.50 $20.50 
9) ae 10.75 11.25 11.75 13.25 
ee eae 8.50 8.00 8.00 ee 
ension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$16.00 $15.75 $17.50 $18.50 $18.25 .... iota 
6”. 15.00 15.00 16.50 17.25 17.25 $20.50 $22.25 
8”. 15.75 15.50 17.00 17.00 17.25 19.75 23.00 
10”. 16.00 16.75 17.25 18.25 17.75 20.75 21.75 
12”. 17.00 17.00 17.75 18.00 17.25 20.75 24.00 
2x4”, 8’, $15.00; 10’, $16.25; 2x6”, 10’, $15.25 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” #=2x12” 
+s Sey $9.75 $9.75 $10.00 $9.75 $9.75 
ee 6.75 .50 are is at ac 
Wo 1 Common Timbers , 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced ......... 18.75 
Den Se Semen GO OF, FOE vce ccccevens 17.00 
Su to 12n13" to 40’, arirtaced ....ccees 18.50 
Pir Lath 
Sea ke) er TE eee $2.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 19’ 
Di Saigchsivarsew ets oa oh atawede es .$31.50 
RE ee ee ee reer re ee 37.00 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., March 12.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


COMMON BOARDS AND FENCING— 
10&12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 
es FF eer $43.00 $43.00 $49.00 
Se” *ctnanes 46.00 46.00 48.00 
ee Saeneawe 50.00 50.00 48.00 
ee” wat eure 58.00 55.00 53.00 
Ze” sehekads 73.00 69.00 69.00 
ee He 34.00 34.00 40.00 
Me Se “cxdecane 36.00 36.00 39.00 
oe OE ivecenee 40.00 39.00 38.00 
Se fsneeeus 42.00 40.00 38.00 
Daan” stsvrene 48.00 43.00 42.00 
We. OF Sc ccsvcus 26.50 26.50 27.50 
ee “ances ean 29.50 29.50 30.50 
a” ssktehien 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Se” waeteewen 33.00 32.00 32.00 
OO a 34.00 33.00 33.00 


For all white pine No. 1, 2 and 3, add $1; 
ix4 & wdr., 6 to 20’, No. 4, $26.00; No. 5, $18. 

For S1S or S2S add $1. For resawing add 
$1. S4S, D&M, drop siding etc., add $1.50. 


No. 1 Piece Sturr, S1S1E— 


10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 

Sa 4° ..$33.50 $32.50 $31.50 $31.50 $33.50 

Se ase Be 30.50 30.50 30.50 32.50 

Dee” ccs See 33.50 31.50 31.50 33.50 

2x10” . 37.50 37.50 37.50 35.50 37.50 

3213” ... 38.50 38.50 38.50 36.50 38.50 

No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 

SIDING 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- To 20-FooT— 

Norway 

B&btr. Cc D E Cé&bdtr. 

OF, see aae $41.50 $36.50 $27.00 $17.00 $32.00 

- wawteoes 46.00 41.00 31.00 20.00 35.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash, March 10.—Eastern prices per 
thousand, four or five bunches, f.o.b. mill: 


Pirst Grade Stock 


Standard Rite-Grade 
Extra clears, 6/2..... $2.05 @2.15 $2.10@2.15 
Extra stars, 5/2..... 2.20 2.25 
Extra clears ........ 2.25@2.45 2.60 @ 2.80 
peesects, 6/38 ..'..0<s. 2.95 @ 3.00 3.05 @3.10 
Ee re 2.95 @ 3.05 3.45 
Perfections ......... 3.90 @ 4.00 4.00@4.10 
| ae 9.00@9.25 
Dimensions, 5”, 5/2.. 3.00@3.05 
Second Grades, B. C. Stock, at 
Standard attle 
Com. stars, [os Spee $3.05 
Be $ .85@ . Po es RAS 3.30 
Th wane 1.00@1.10 ae 3.90 
Com. clrs.. 1.50@1.756 Perfections 4.10 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., March 10.—The fol- 
lowing average prices f. o. b. mills, those on 
commons covering 1-inch stock only, were re- 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 


Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended March 9: 
California White Pine 
All widths— 
‘No. 1&2clr. Csel. Dsel. No. 8clr. 
4 4 od 3.05 $63.15 $54.75 $48.05 
5/4 .... 69.26 62.80 55.95 61.25 
6/4 . 70.00 64.35 48.10 54.95 
8/4. 76.65 73.75 61.10 65.50 
California Sages Pine 
4/4 .... 96.75 84.8 69.80 55.00 
BSS «vce See 77.85 58.50 63.25 
6/4 .... 85.25 73.00 55.65 60.75 
8/4 .... 94.65 82.60 69.05 82.50 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
a ere $34.30 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 40.45 aaa $42.65 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 24.00 SS ee 23.00 
Panel, %”x.a.w. 72.90 tS. civewnas 21.25 
s ar Pine Sho Box ceoevoceteces 23.05 
=. epg Dee $15.95 SMMMOTS cecccve 31.50 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 47.00 Siding, B&btr., 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 28.90 we” seakeat 1.00 
Douglas Pir Lath— on 
Common anes Ns 5.50 No 1 seeeese ~ 4.55 
Ties & timbers. 30.65 No. 2 ...+-.- 3.90 
Dimension .... 17.25 - . ae 1.25 
Cedar No. 1 dim 5 Fate 
Pencil stock ...$25.75 ee Arse s 22.76 
GUNOF an cccccese 99,20 White Fir 
Export C&btr, all sizes.$31.75 
Australian, a.w.— | ee ee 19.50 
4/4.$62.10 6/4.$48.95 No. 1 dimen., 
5/4. 54.10 8/4. 55.75 1% xXa.w. 17.10 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., March 12.—Below is a recapitu- 
lation of typical items reported during the 
period Feb. 11 to Feb. 29, inclusive, showing 
average prices on lumber’ actually sold f.o.b. 
Norfolk, Va., Macon Ga., Philadelphia, Pa., 
New York City and Boston, Mass., these fig- 
ures representing sales made from twenty-two 


different members of the North Carolina Pine 
Association: 


Rough— 
Edge, 4/4— Nor- Phila- New 
a ob rr KTy York Boston 
No. 2 and better. oes 9 $49.19 $50.94 $51.94 
| YD SS eee 30.45 34.95 36.70 37.70 
ee 23.00 27.50 29.25 30.25 
Pe. es sada ndenes 19.00 23.50 25.25 26.26 
No. 2 and better— 
MI ds to Given Six ate afake mg aie 44.99 49.49 61.24 52.24 
DD ctturnadines eed 48.21 52.71 54.46 65.46 
I isk si acc ether exist aoc 51.68 56.18 57.93 68.93 
EE: tiviacan cm dewa e es oe yes were “eee0 
No. 3— 
ee 32.54 37.04 38.79 39.79 
ees 33.00 37.50 39.25 40.25 
| Oe ae wire ete ss ae sei deci 
BE hit hea eee xs 46.12 50.62 52.37 53.37 
No. 1 box— 
DT thers saaw es anes sae er — anise 
i 2 oa 25.90 30.40 32.15 33.15 
(i 27.75 32.35 34.00 35.00 
EE wand one owe waa 27.73 32.23 33.98 34.98 
Edge No. 2 and better— 
De baccnbrasaeeens 49.8 54.64 56.39 67.39 
Dt is hance aedeckee 54.52 59.27 61.02 62.02 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
eae? 29.39 33.89 35.64 36.64 
Box bark strips.... 16.11 20.61 22.36 23.36 
No. 1 pine lath..... 4.91 Sate ed eee 
Dressed— 
Flooring— 
B&Btr or No. 2 and 
OGOGE, Bae” oseces 43.49 46.74 47.99 48.74 
OS” GG Webel. cn ccce 42.87 46.12 47.37 48.12 
No. 1 common, 2%”. 38.93 42.18 43.43 44.18 
3” and wider.....<- 35.48 38.73 39.98 40.73 
Factory flooring, 2”. “ean Pen ones 
Bark strip partition 36.77 39.77 40.77 41.52 
Box bark strips 
(Dressed or 
Resawn) ...... 17.22 20.72 22.22 22.97 
Roofers 
No. 1— 
a rd cates dis in 26.97 30.47 31.97 32.72 
Se .. tstivewndoe swan 27.05 30.55 32.05 32.80 
Me tavededs Makan 27.63 31.13 32.63 33.38 
Be” ch eivsecnmnets 29.01 32.51 34.01 34.76 
Air Dried Roofers, D&M, or 4. '¥ 
S| cnavageeewenes $18. 18 $26.68 $27.28 $28.08 
De éascuhnandeabees 18.74 26.64 27.84 28.64 
re 19.15 27.05 28.25 29.05 
ae” = xaevo ne eeews 19.22 27.12 28.32 29.12 


| NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern h 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: arewees, 


AsH— 
FAS Sel 1 No. 3 
| 4/4 ...$.85.00 $ 70.00 $ N¥.00 $ “8.00 $ 19.00 
5/4 ... 100.00 85.00 65.00 40.00 2009 
6/4 ... 110.00 98,00 65.00 40.00 20:09 
8/4 - 115.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 ~|.. 
Basswoop— 
| 4/4 72.00 62.00 47.00 31.00 2 
| 5/4 72.00 62.00 47.00 32.00 sane 
| 6/4 75.00 65.00 52.00 35.00 24'09 
| 8/4 82.00 72.00 58.00 35.00 2499 
| 10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 —... 
| 12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 ; 
a stock, 4/4, a 5/4, $80 or o 
| FAS 390. No. 1.37 $ n grade: 
gk inch No. 1 face clr. & btr., $60: 5. 
| inch, $75. om ae 
| BircH— 
| 4/4 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 19.90 
| 5/4 91.00 71.00 52.00 34.00 20.00 
6/4 96.00 76.00 58.00 36.00 20.09 
| 8/4 101.00 81.00 70.00 44.00 210 
| 10/4 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 .... 
12/4 115.90 105.00 95.00 60.00 
3/4 80.00 65.00 40.00 25.00 
5/8 77.00 62.00 35.00 25.00 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & War. 
aaa $15; for 5-inch & wadr., 8- foot & ler., add 


Price of 4 & 6-foot lengths, $28. 
red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80: 
one and two face clear, $65; 1x5-inch, two face 
cise eds one and two face clear, $70; run of 
pile 


Sort Erm— 


For sel. 


4/4... 65.00 55.00 45.00 24.00 21.0 
5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 30.00 22.0 
6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 22.00 
8/4 85.00 75.00 63.00 35.00 23. ee 
10/4 90.00 80.00 73.00 40.00 
12/4 95.00 85.00 78.00 45.00 
Rock ELtm— 
4/4 70.00 45.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 75.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 
6/4 75.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 
8/4 80.00 60.00 35.00 *25.00 
| 10/4 95.00 75.00 50.00 auuas 
| 12/4 105.00 85.00 55.00 30.00 
*Bridge plank. 
Sort MAPLE— 
4/4 62.00 52.00 42.00 24.00 19.00 
5/4 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 20.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 85.00 75.00 62.00 34.00 21.00 
Rep Oak— 
4/4 .. 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 
5/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 
6/4 -. 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 19.00 
8/4 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 20.00 
Harp Map.Le RoveH F.ioorine Stock— 
— 1 No.2 No.3A 
om. com. com. 
Ce -cravwenapentcadeenwee $40. 00 $30.00 $20.00 
Far ees 43.00 33.00 23.00 
Harp MAPLE— 
Sel. No. 1&Sel. 
FAS 6”&wdr. 6”&wdr. No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 -$ 68.00 $ 4 00 $ 42.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.00 
5/4 ... 75.00 5.00 45.00 33.00 19.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 33.00 19.00 
8/4 88.00 78.00 65.00 34.00 21.00 
10/4 103.00 93.00 78.00 45.00 30.00 
12/4 .. 108.90 95.00 83.00 50.00 30.00 
14/4 .. 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 35.00 
16/4 . 160.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 35.00 


Add for straight FAS, $10; 8-inch and wider, 
$15; 10-inch and wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, 
$40. 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 


BrEECH— 


FAS Sel. No. 1&Sel. Be. 2 No.3 

5/8 No. 2 com. & better. .... $33.00 $16.00 
4/4 .$ 55.90 $40.00 $35.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 60.00 50.00 40.00 © 30.00 22.00 
6/4 70.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 22.00 
8/4 80.00 rae 60.00 40.00 25.00 
ENp Driep WHITE MAPLE— 

FAS and 

Nos.1 & 2 Nos.1 & 2 
OD tied cadh ee xh da aera $110.00 $ 85.00 
i wnlrce ca ate wane ed 115.00 90.00 
a Ea ea ee 120.00 95.00 
GD a paid alasdtackus Geeta alata 130.00 105.00 





RED CEDAR SIDING 


Seattle, Wash., March 10.—Prices for mixed cars, new bundling, 8- to 18-foot, f. 0. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, %-inch 


Width— Clear mc . ¥ — 

s.r $24.00 $21.00 $17.00 
|. ee Pe 26.00 23.00 20.00 
Colmes ....cccccee 28.00 25.00 20.00 


Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 


a. ETE TTC Le $42.00 $35.00 
W-EmCN ... wccrccccccecccccecs 52.00 40.00 
BERN 6 vec cccccccovescerees 65.00 50.00 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during the 
week ended March 3, as reported by the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 


8x2%y"” 38x14” %x2” %x1%” 
ist qtd. wht. ..$117.16 iets nae nich 
ist qtd. red... 78.94 $66.45 
nd gtd. w&r.. 73.47 7 re sai 
ist pln. wht... 74.72 $64.94 $58.69 48.18 
ist pln. red... 72.32 61.37 56.30 50.02 
nd pln. wht.. 64.34 53.39 41.42 35.80 
9nd pln. red.. 63.76 52.91 38.93 38.56 
Srd w&r ....-.- 40.70 36.76 32.00 31.93 
Pourth .....-- 16.76 15.30 8.50 eas 

%ex2” W%x1%y” x2” fex1h” 

ist qtd. wht...$ 95.67 nae i 
ist atd. red... 92.20 
ond qtd. w&r.. 68.50 Sat stints 
ist pln. wht... 67.82 $70.00 $66.67 
ist pin. red... 65.28 - 61.50 
2nd pln. wht... 58.28 57.70 56.51 
Qnd pin. red... 56.67 51.32 
Sed WET ..-+-- 43.50 ioe 38.08 
Fourth ...-.-.-- 11.00 10.00 





* HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as 
reported to the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, averaged as follows, f. 0. b. 
ears flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


March 10: 

MFMA MFMA MFMA 
Maple— First Second Third 
ATE oc hie ne Kec eeie sees $70.48 $60.54 $41.74 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 12.— Wholesale 
prices secured from authoritative sources ex- 
clusively for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 


Mississippi 
Southern Northern and 

Florida Florida Georgia 
iso aiai wnined $41.00 $44.50 $54.50 
I woah ey nee 40.00 42.50 50.50 
Serer 41.00 44.50 50.50 
CO — rrr 50.00 52.50 55.50 
rere 48.00 49.50 53.50 
LS _ 60.00 64.00 62.50 
BORER” cavccsene 57.00 61.00 60.50 
OST ones 67.50 70.50 
SE” case vecne 64.50 68.50 
EE ikgie ae neee weer 82.50 
SS — eee ne 76.50 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. _ : 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
price. 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%,-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 
B&btr. ht. rift.$82.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.50 
R&btr. sap rift. 70.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 29.00 
B&btr. flat...... 50.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 19.00 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
1x6”, %x5%....$26.50 1x10”, %x 9%..$29.00 
1x8”, %x7%.... 27.50 1x12”, %x11%.. 29.50 


Shortleaf Dimension, 84S, %4-inch Scant, 
. 10- to 16-foot 


 tianneekcee Ct eS re $29.50 
a eisekugwen 26.00 ME §=¢<wanbeas 31.00 
Me” ssnaeeones 27.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 
No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 
ise OFC vécewes $67.00 $63.00 ih ie 
eee” GE éeweseun 49.00 39.00 $29.00 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Boofers 


1x6”, %x5%....$80.60 1x10”, %x 9%..$32.50 

1x8”, %x7%.... 31.60 1x12”, %x11%.. 33.50 

t2-inch thick, $1. more. 

Red Cedar Bevel Siding 

OF A a rr re eee ee $40.00 

Pe ee 5 5 a he a wad net Sinn iene en Cine 60.00 

ED GE 06.034500464 redness esses - 65.00 

Maple Flooring f.0.b. Philadelphia 

a§x2% 1gyx2% 

MFMA First grade........... $77.00 $85.00 

MFMA Second grade.......... 68.00 77.00 

MFMA Third grade........... 48.00 55.00 


Pondosa Pine Dressed 


Cc D No. 2 No. 3 
2 ae eee $ 67.50 $57.50 $44.25 $36.75 
8 Pee 72.50 62.50 41.25 38.25 
4 rere 72.50 62.50 41.25 38.25 
TG” -6cswicws® 82.50 72.50 41.25 38.25 
OS 97.50 87.50 44.25 39.25 
13” and up..... 102.50 92.50 48.25 43.25 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

POPE Or: $6.75 c.i.f.—$7.00 delivered 
WOMUNEOEEE 0.06ccscece 5.15 c.i.f.— 5.75 delivered 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


In summarizing Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood prices obtained during the week ended 
March 6, Chicago has been used as an equalizing point for “Southern” producing territory, and 


Cleveland for “Eastern” territory, the division between 


“Southern” and “Eastern” territories 


being a line following the Chicago & Eastern Illinois to Evansville, thence following the Loui 
ville & Nashville to New Orleans, La., all points west of this line being “Southern” ceevtbade 
From the f. o. b. destination price, freight from shipping point to destination based on stand- 
ard weights is deducted, and freight from Chicago/Cleveland added, so that the result will be 
f. o. b. mill price plus freight to Chicago/Cleveland. Averages thus obtained follow: 


Chgo. Clev. Chgo. Clev. 











Chgo. 








Clev. | Chgo. Clev. Ch 
FIGURED RED GUM SAP GUM RED OAK ASH eerr aun omni 
Quartered Plain—Contd. Quartered | FA No. 
FAS No. 2 com. FAS | 4-4 77.28 ae 4 ee ot 
4-4 119.50 ee 4-4 26.25 4-4 110.00 cove | 5-4 8850 108.75 | 19-4 ee 
RED GUM No 3 com, 5-4 120.00 .... | 6-4 95.50 112.50] j9°4  go's9 
22.40 No. 1 com. & sel. 8-4 96.50 109.75 ' 
Quartered “ 5 No. 1 com. & sel No. 2 com. 
PA BLACK GUM we 4-4 "53.95 5-4 83.75 
4-4 103.25 No. 2 com. z , 25 57.50 6-4 32.50 
a Quartered 4-4 45.75 5-4 62.5 pase ‘i . 
5-4 108.75 FA 6-4 63.00 —«67.25 8-4 = 33.75 
$4 105.50 4-4 53.75 Plain 8-4 © 63.7 co | Oe ass, 
i“ v.90 cece FAS . eeee 
No. 1 com. & sel. me i on, 2 4-4 72.00 104.00 SOFT MAPLE Ber oNweon 
4-4 56.50 aaa 5-4 92.75 118.50 | FAS ox boards, 13-17” 
5-4 62.25 Plain 6-4 103.50 pes 5-4 +++ 85.75 4-4 76.75 tees 
6-4 62.25 8-4 113.25 ey 6-4 wes 82.75 . 
8-4 64.50 4-4 44.25 No. 1 com. & sel {8-4 77.50 88.50 4 55.50... 
Plain No. 1 com. & sel, 4-4 53.00 64.75 », pom Sal. CHESTNUT 
FAS 4-4 34.00 5-4 55.25 70.00 Ha ++» 5Y.50 Plain 
4-4 97.50 6-4 70.50 hehe $4 38.25 | wa 
5-4 103.25 TUPELO 8-4 70.75 75.50 «x 75 4-4 Ja 88.25 
6-4 103.50 paves No. 2 com. 2.50 = 63.75 5-4 voce |= 
net 102.00 a hen hee 4-4 42.00 48.50 om HARD MAPLE wed ‘5 124.00 
0. com. on & 0. 1 com. 
». 1 com, de sel 4-4 636.50. nap & WHITE OAK |) &d oces S050] aes tek 56.00 
5-4 65.25 naire ound wormy pie 88.50 AS wormy 
6-4 5525 |... a we 4-4 35.50 52.00 | 10-4... 92.50 aaa 
8-4 71.50 Fas No. 1 com. & sel. ° 6-4 ee 64.75 
te, Seem. tees POPLAR | 4-4 wee 54.00 8-4 es = 66.75 
4-4. 36.75 | ? fee Plain | $4 63.50 | Sound wormy 
6-4 140.25 Panel & wide No. 1 | 10-4 72.50 4-4 exe 40.00 
SAP GUM és . 5-4 42.75 
| No. 1 com. & sel 4-4 ones 148.25 BEECH 4 P 
a, 4-4 78.75 Fas _ | No. 1 com. & sel. CF ssse, 
4-4 62.50 _ | 6-4 80.00 7 = Be 4-4 vss 48.75 | 2. BASSWOOD 
6-4 64.00 . | No. 2 com. 6-4 tees 19735 No. 2 com. ‘AS 
R-4 69.25 es 4-4 45.50 8-4 137 95 4-4 Sak 31.75 acts 76.00 
No, 1 com. é& sel. Plain Saps — pas HiCkoRY ~ pom oe... 
4- 25 te Poe FAS . § at al ” 
5-4 50.00 ; 4-4 84.75 110.25 He 7. _8- sea 80.00 WIiLLow 
6-4 51.90 é 5-4 102.75 127.00 6-4 94.00 | No. 1 com. & sel. No. 1 gom. & sel 
8-4 54.00 - | 6-4 110.00 130.25 Saps & 8 . 8-4 53.00 60.00 4-4 55.25 
Plain | 8-4 115.75 142.00 4-4 ae 0.5 
FAS 13” & wider | No. 1 com. & sel. sa esse | P| pg SOFT ELM MAGNOLIA 
4- 62.50 4-4 55.50 73.5 No. 1 com. & sel. 5-4 66.75 4-4 68.00 
FAS ne | 5-4 61. aw 4-4 5 eae 61.50 8-4 70.50 No. 1 com. & sel. 
4- 56.00 6-4 68.0 xe No. 1 com. 10-4 75.25 -4 45.75 
No. 1 com. & sel. 8-4 77.75 80.25 4-4 53.00 57.25 | 12-4 77.50 
4-4 41.75 No. 2 com. No. 2 A com. No. 1 com. & sel. wae 
5-4 45.00 4-4 44.00 44.75 4-4 eh 42.25 4-4 45.25 *" 
6-4 47.75 | No. 3 com. fig. grad No. 2 B com. 5-45.75 No. 1 cont & oh 
8-4 55.00 4-4 28.75 81.75 4-4 28.50 | 6-4 52.00 4-4 68.25 














APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 12.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
See $135@145 $145@155 $155@165 
BOISCtO ««.0.0:0:% 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com.... 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com.. 45@ 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 43@ 45 52@ 57 55@ 60 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
nr $110@115 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 65 
No. 2 com 40@ 45 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OAK— 
PE eisuaisianin ce $105@110 $115@120 $125@135 
Selects ...... 70@ 75 75@ 8 85@ 90 
No. 1 com 60@ 65 70@ 75 75@ 80 
No. 2 com 45@ 50 50@ 55 51@ 57 
No. 3 com.... 22@ 24 23@ 25 24@ 27 
Sound wormy. 46@ 48 60@ 62 60@ 65 
Basswoop— 
2 PAS $ 70@ 72 $ 70@ 75 $ 80@ 85 
No. 1 com.... 53@ 55 58@ 61 65@ 79 
No. 2 com.... 28@ 31 33@ 38 38@ 43 
CHESTNUT— 
a $ 90@ 95 $105@110 $115@120 
No. 1 com.... 55@ 60 60@ 65 65@ 70 
No. 3 com.... 20@ 21 21@ 22 21@ 22 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com.. 29@ 31 33@ 35 35@ 37 
No. 1 common 
& hetter, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BircH— ; 
a es $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel. 65@ 70 70 75 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 383@ 35 38 40 40@ 42 
BEECH— 
Ee $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com 40@ 43 45@ 48 45@ 5v 
No. 2 com 25@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 33 
PoPpLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 18” & 
wider ...... $135 $150 $160 
cantante are 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel... 80 95 119 
> eae 63 68 67 
No. 2 A......$ 38@ 41 44@ 46 46@ 48 
ee @ 28 28@ 30 30 
MAPLE— 
WD stenteones $ 70@ 75 $ 75@ 80 $ 83@ 88 
No.1 common 
and sel. .... 46@ 51 58@ 63 63@ 68 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 36 40 38@ 40 





WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


? Philadelphia, Pa., March 12.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, $115 
120; 8/4, $125; 10/ and 12/4, S133@140. "ome 
mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ and 6/4, $75; 8/4, $85. 


Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90; 5/ and 6/4, 
Paty —omionam, 4/4, ear a 5/ and 6/4, $60 
@ 62. oun wormy, x 40@42. , 
4/4, $28@30. e “an 


Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, 
$130. Clear saps, 4-inch and up; 4/4, $85; 67 
and 6/4, $95@100; 8/4, $100@110. Common, 
4/4, $62@65; 5/ and 6/4, $70@75; 8/4, $78@80. 
No. 2—A common, 4/4, $43@45; 5/ and 6/4, 
$49; 8/4, $51@54. No. 2—B common, 4/4, $30; 
5/ and 6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 

Red Oak: FAS, 4/4, $110@115; 5/ and 6/4, 
$115@120; 8/4, $120@125. Common and select, 
4/4, $60@62.50; 5/ and 6/4, $65 @67.50; 8/4, $70 
@75. No. 2 common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5/ and 
6/4, $47@50; 8/4, $50@55. 

White Oak: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, 
$125@130; 8/4, $130@140. Common and select, 
4/4, $70@75; 5/ and 6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. 
No. 2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5/ and 6/4, $55@ 
58; 8/4, $60@63. 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 12.-—The following 
are today’s prices on American black walnut 
f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


s20e 4/4, $240; 65/4, $250; 6/4, $255; 8/4, 
giggiect® 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 


No. 1, 4/4, $92.50@95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; 
8/4, $130. 
No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., March 12.—Poplar siding de- 
mand is good and prices are stronger. Se- 
lect and Nos. 1 and 2 common will probably 
be advanced $2 toward the end of the week. 
Present prices read: 








FAS Select No. 1 No, 2 
See $50.00 $38.00 $28.00 $22.00 
G-ONGR. «oss o'ce 50.00 36.00 26.00 22.00 
Pe eer 50.00 35.00 24.00 18.00 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 


ditions See Page 338 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13.—With 
dimension searce, mill sales of northern pine 
have been greater than production. Prices are 
firm generally, but there are some concessions 
on items in surplus. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 14.—Some dealers 
report a healthy increase in the inquiry for 
northern pine, but buying is largely for 
immediate needs. The better grades are firm, 
but demand is limited, many large industries 
being less active than in some seasons. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 13.—March has 
brought a moderate increase in orders for 
eastern spruce, but demand is still quiet. 
Large dimension mills are maintaining a $40 
base. Smaller mills, limited as to sizes they 
can saw, will accept $39. Provincial random 
looks a shade firmer. Boards are dull, offer- 
ings very light and prices firm. Offerings of 
lath are increasing and prices are weakening. 
Quotations: Dimension, rail shipments, 8- to 
20-foot, §8-inch and under, $40; 9-inch, $41: 
10-inch, $42; 12-inch, $44. Provincial random, 
2x3- to 2x7-inch, $33@34: 2x8-inch $37@3S8: 
2x10-inch $38@39. Covering boards, merchant- 
able, DIS, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, 
$34@35; matched, clipped, 8 to 16-foot, $37@3s8. 
Furring, 1x2-inch $32.50@33.50. Lath, 11-inch, 
$7; 15g-inch, $7.50@8. 








Al type 
for every 
purpose 


WATCHCLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
BOSTON-23 BEACH S 
CHICAGO-4i47 RAVENSWOOD AVE. @ NEW YORK-76 VARICK ST 


“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 


recommendation is the con 
stantly increasing demand for 


it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver Sen Fraacisce 





HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, March 14.—The demand for 
northern hardwoods remains on a fairly 
steady basis for this time of year. Automo- 
bile body plants continue to buy 6/4 and 
thicker hard maple and elm, ‘also some birch. 
Select and better birch is moving to the in- 
terior finish interests in fair volume. Floor- 
ing plants are working to capacity, and con- 
siderable amounts of flooring maple are be- 
ing moved right along. The furniture trade 
is buying some Nos, 1 and 2 birch, maple and 
basswood and some elm. The lower grades 
are very firm and not plentiful. Prices hold 
steady. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA March 13.—Both 
domestic and export trade in hardwoods is 
quiet, with demand somewhat less than during 
the last few weeks. No items are reported 
as outstanding. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 12.—Demand for 
southern hardwoods shows a further better- 
ment. West Coast planing mills have come 
into the market, and are placing orders for 
FAS sap gum and FAS red gum; also some 
red and white oak, prices on the latter being 
low. Automobile body concerns are demand- 
ing a fairly good volume of thick elm, maple 
and gum, and industrial plants are interested 
in low grade stock. Another featurable item 
is radio stock, namely common and FAS red 
and sap gum. Prices are firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 12.—Hardwood 
prices are steady and unchanged. Demand 
is spotty and mostly for mixed carlots. Or- 
ders are coming steadily week after week, 
with no forward buying. Furniture factories 
are slow in getting started, though one lumber 
firm reports fair sized orders for black wal- 
nut. Low grade box lumber is more active. 
Export trade is dull. 


HOUSTON, TEX March 14.— Hardwood 
sales managers say they are selling a few 
odds and ends of various items, but that busi- 
ness on the whole is dull. Export trade is 
quiet. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13.—While 
factory users of hardwoods are buying in 
greater quantities for current requirements, 
they are showing no disposition to buy for 
future needs. Prices are firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 14.—The hardwood 
trade is slow to improve. While an increase 
in inquiries has lately been noticeable, 
orders do not follow in any large number. 
The buying is chiefly for immediate needs, 
and industrial plants are not in need of any 
large amount. Prices are about steady. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, March 14.—There has been a 
little more buying activity manifested in 
West Coast woods during the last week. 
Country yards are taking fair amounts of 
Sitka spruce, prices on which hold firm. De- 
mand for fir from city retailers is rather slow, 
orders being confined to immediate needs. 
Prices are unchanged. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 10.—Rail trade 
is quite active, California quiet and offshore 
feeling the effects of a rise in steamer rates. 
Intercoastal shippers are interested in the pro- 
posed formation of the United States Inter- 
coastal Lumber Conference, which it is 
thought will exert a steadying influence on 
intercoastal trade. 





NEW YORK, March 12.—Prices in fir are 
unusually firm and sales well up with March 
of last year. Yards are buying well, few 
being heavily stocked. The storage situation 
in the harbor is well in hand, and compara- 
tively little transit lumber is arriving. 
Wholesalers predict an unusually good spring 
trade. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 12.—Fir business 
is highly competitive, with profits narrow, as 
there has not been much increase in construc- 
tion. Stocks are still being received in ade- 
quate volume. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 12.—Fir prices, 
after a show of strength, have slipped back 
to where they were two weeks ago. Trade 
is fair, but the mills could handle considerably 


more. Demand here is mostly for boards and 


dimension. 
CYPRESS 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 3. — The 
cypress market is quiet. The principal demand 
is from the country and small towns. Warmer 
weather in the Gulf States is expected to 
stimulate business. The cypress interests re- 
port gratifying returns from their promotion 
campaign. 


CHICAGO, March 14.—The feature of the 
cypress market is the demand for thick lum- 
ber from tank manufacturers. Pecky cypress 
is moving in fair volume to greenhouse in- 
terests. The retail yard trade is quiet. Dry 
stocks of 3-inch and thicker lumber are 
searce. Prices hold on a steady basis. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 13.—Business in 
yellow cypress volume is maintained. De- 
mand comes from city yards, wanting selects: 
sash and door concerns, interested in shop; 
the coffin trade, No. 1 cypress, and glass con- 
cerns, No. 2 cypress. Prices are unchanged. 
Gulf coast cypress is in fairly good demand. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, March 14.—Northern hemlock is 
moving freely to country yards and industrial 
consumers at $4 off the Broughton list. Mill 
stocks of dry material are badly broken. 


NEW YORK, March 12.—Hemlock prices 
are practically as they have been for a 
month or more, and sales show little im- 
provement. Buying is confined almost solely 
to small lots. 


BOSTON, MASS., M Native hemlock 
boards are very scarce and firm, and whole- 
salers are experiencing difficulty in finding dry 
boards to supply the present light demand. 
Clipped boards are firm at $32, and $30 is in- 
sisted upon for random. Small New England 
mills sawing hemlock are finding plenty of 
local demand for plank and timbers. Mill ship- 
ment orders for western hemlock are coming 
along slowly. Transit business is fair in 
volume but prices are more or less irregular. 


WESTERN PINES 

CHICAGO, March 14.—Some increase is 
noted in demand for California white and 
sugar pine from sash and door factories. Mill 
stocks of 4/4 38rd clear, 4/4 shop and 
5/4 No. 2 shop in white pine are scarce; in 
sugar pine there is a scarcity of 8/4 No. 1 
and 5/4 No. 2. Orders for Idaho and Pondosa 
pines are coming in fairly well. Dry mill 
stocks are badly broken and _ prices hold 
steady. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Mar. 10.—There 
is a sustained demand for pines at the higher 
level of prices reached at the beginning year. 
Upper grades are moving better, especially the 
eastern in rail trade, and intercoastal busi- 
ness is on the upward trend. Shop is quoted 
at $43.50 at the river, this price being gen- 
erally maintained. Mill stocks are reported 
to be cut into considerably, and mills are 
planning early logging to replenish. Retailers 
here report an increase in business. 


NEW YORK, March 12.—Idaho pine prices 
are holding up well, except on some items 
of No. 3 common. Pondosa items are firm, 
and show a tendency to advance. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 14.—Trade is slow 
in the western pines, and has been held up 
by the stormy weather of last week. Caution 
is exercised by many retailers, though in 
most localities prospects seem nearly, if not 
quite, as favorable as last year. Prices are 
fairly steady at the mills. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 12.—Demand 
for western pines has been holding up well, 
with both retailers and industrial consumers 
in the market. Finish is in good demand, and 
there is a good call from retailers for shop. 


REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, March. 10.—Red- 
wood manufacturers report a sustained de- 
mand, slightly above normal, for all items, 
especially commons and timbers. Export busi- 
ness is above average, at firm prices. Western 
and coastal business is normal or better, ex- 
cept in southern California. Eastern rail ship- 
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ments are on the upward trend. Mill stocks 
are in better condition than they were thirty 
days ago. Retailers here report gains in 
volume and that prices are slightly better. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 14.—Retailers are placing 
orders for southern pine to replenish yard 
stocks, and are making inquiries for their 
spring requirements. There is a fair demand 
from industrial sources, and railroads are in 
the market for car repair material. Prices 
hold steady. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 12.—Demand for 
southern pine is still below expectations. The 
acute shortage of dry stock is not having 
any overceptible effect on prices, owing to 
smallness of demand. Business from retail- 
ers is still hand-to-mouth, as the weather 
has not been encouraging. Their orders cover 
all items of yard stock. Industrial trade is 
fair. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 12.—Volume of 
southern pine business has fallen off a lit- 
tle, though prices in general remain un- 
changed. Finish stock is in rather slow de- 
mand. Flooring is wanted mostly in cheaper 
grades. There is a good demand for timbers, 
and export business is reported better. Some 
small mills are putting out low prices on 
dimension. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 14.—Pine prices 
are holding firm. There is a fair demand for 
yard stocks, and a good demand for export 
timbers and prime. Mills are offered $140, port, 
for ship decking, but there is little moving. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 13.—Demand for 
southern pine continues to lag. Retail yards 
are carrying light stocks. The tone of prices 
is easy. Some sellers are offering bargains in 
flooring. B&better rift flooring is receiving 
more attention than other grades. Last week 
brought a moderate volume of orders for par- 
tition, offered at $44 for B&better }4-inch. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., March. 10.—There has 
been no further increase in the price of royals 
over last week’s level, but stock is scarce and 
this grade is strong. Other grades are hold- 
ing their own, except clears, which give signs 
of a slight weakness. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13.—There 
has been fair movement of both white pine 
and mixed pine lath, in straight and mixed 
cars. This is due largely to the scarcity of 
balsam lath. Competition among wholesalers 
has had a tendency to depress prices of red 
cedar shingles, although prices generally are 
stationary. Comparatively few transit cars 
were offered. Clears were $2.25, and stars 
$2.10. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 12.—Shingle 
prices have lost a little strength in the last 
week, though demand continues good. The 
higher priced stock is firm, and demand is a 
little better. Lath demand continues good, 
with western mills getting a good business. 
The demand for siding is a little better. 


NEW YORK, March 12.—Reserve stocks of 
eastern spruce lath are dwindling, and 
wholesalers have little difficulty in getting 
rid of all stocks they can get hold of at 
satisfactory prices. Prices are stiffening. 
The shingle market also is improving, with 
curtailment of supplies and a fairly good 
demand. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 14.—Demand for 
lath is fair at $2.65 for No. 1, and $1.75 for 
No. 2. Shingles are quiet. Quotations are 
$2.20 for extra clears, and $2.15 for extra 
stars, mill basis. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 13.—There is a fair 
demand for boxboards. Prices are being main- 
tained, and moderate concessions are explained 
by quality or special terms. Dry mill stocks 
are somewhat lighter than normal, and box- 
board producers are in an appreciably stronger 
position than at this season for several years. 
Round edge white pine boxboards, inch, are 
$27 @ 30. 


‘Known the 





World Over” — 














COTTONWOOD 


Boxboard Grade 
FAS 


in a 


Wide Range of Widths. 
We can also ship all Southern Hardwoods. 


Write or Wire. Mixed item cars if you prefer. 


Turner-Farber-Love Company 


Home Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
New York, 350 Madison Ave. New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Bldg. Chicago, 612 North Michigan Ave. 
Mills at Memphis, Tenn., Leland, Charleston, Tchula, Miss. 





























Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 






Quality 


| NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


from Quality Timber 


Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 














Hemming sx. 8-Wheel Trailer 


This trailer is preferred by lumber- 
men who use tractors for hauling trains 
of logging trailers because it gives a 
steel center line draught through the 
entire train. 


The sturdy construction of all Hemming 4-, 
6-, and 8-wheel log wagons and trailers insures 
long wear at rock bottom maintenance cost. 
They are especially designed to meet the needs 
of lumbermen. That’s why so many of them 
are in use today on the most difficult logging 
operations. 


Write for Complete Catalog Today. 











SPECIFICATIONS: 
AXLES 4” x6” split hickory. 
SKEINS 354”’ x10” or 4”’ x 12”, long sleeve 
malleable. 
WHEELS 34’’ diameter, with 5’’, 6” or 8”’ tire. 
BOLSTERS 4’’x 11’’ 6’ long; side bars, 4”’ x 6”; 
center bar, 44’’x6%4”’, with 3’’x5”’ built-up 


bars. 
TONGUE 4’’x6”’, 5’ long; reach,4’’x6’’, 11’ long 
CAPACITY 10 tons. 

















HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 
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Proof _ 


The men on this lad 
weigh 1350 lbs 3 


Our advertising this year 
does not carry its head- 
line to impress old hands 
at saw filing that Nichol- 
son and Black Diamond 
Saw Files save time. 


Rather, it seeks to tell men 
who have not yet used 
these files what the exper- 


Sinittenge Demers NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


The air-dried 
Spruce and 
hand split and 
shaved rungs 
make the dif- 
ference. 


K 





DOCK CO. Batu. Ny. 
“she oe : 


ience of older men has 
shown to be undoubt- 
edly true. 


Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond Saw Files do save 
time—a fact which by it- 
self should gain them pre- 
ference in a decade whose 
watch word is speed. 


Philadelphia Factory 


NICHOLSON FILE Providence, R. 1., U.S.A. G. & H. BARNETT 


COMPANY 


COMPANY 


* 





CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 13.—Northeastern 
dealers are dilatory about buying clapboards, 
though their stocks are very light. The main 
dependence will have to be upon West Coast 
clapboards, as production of eastern spruce 
and native white pine is very light, and prices 
are very firm. Quotations on redwood and 
red cedar are a shade firmer. 


OBITUARY 


MRS. ELMA D. RAINE, wife of John Raine 
president of the Meadow River Lumber Co. 
died at her home, “‘T’he Oaks,” in Rainelle 
W. Va., Sunday, March 11, in her 61st year. 
Mrs. Raine was married to John Raine at 
Zanesville, Ohio, Aug. 29, 1894. Six children 
blessed this union. John, Jr., died in 1919 
and there remain Burton D., secretary-treas- 
urer of the Meadow River Lumber Co. and 
Richard O., manager of the Meadow River 
Farms Co. and the Rainelle Pioneer Theatre, 
residing in Rainelle; Mrs. Karl S. Day of 
Cadillac, Mich.; Dr. Maxwell F. of Columbus, 
Ohio, and Edward H. at home. Mrs. Raine 
has shared with her husband for more than 
33 years the vicissitudes of a lumber manu- 
facturer, first in the forests of Pennsylvania 
and for the past 15 years in the mountains 
of West Virginia at Rainelle. She was a 
life long member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church and devoted to her family and home. 
She enjoyed the literary and social advan- 
tages of an educated minister’s family in 
central Ohio during her earlier life. High 
minded, pure and noble, she blessed her gen- 
eration. Besides her husband and family she 
leaves one brother, Dr. L. E. Davis of Gran- 
ville, Ohio, and one sister, Mrs. C. A. Brown 
of Plymouth, Ind., together with a host of 
friends to mourn her going. 














JOSEPH A. PEASE, sales manager of the 
Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., of Canton, 
Miss., died Friday evening, March 9, of pneu- 
monia. He was taken.ill at Memphis, Tenn., 
a week before and returned to his home in 
Canton on March 5, where he rapidly grew 
worse, passing away on the 9th. His death 
was a great shock to the. hardwood frater- 
nity, who knew “Joe” Pease well, but had 
not known that he was ill. He was 36 years 
old and had been connected with the hard- 
wood business throughout his business career, 
He was with Nickey Bros., the Mossman 
Lumber Co., and others, living in Memphis 
for a number of years, and then moved to 
Canton several years ago to become sales 
manager for the Pearl River Valley Lumber 
Co. He was prominent in Masonic circles and 
was a Shriner. He was post commander of 
the American Legion at Canton and a mem- 
ber of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 
Besides his wife Mr. Pease leaves a mother 
and one sister. 


HOWARD BARNABY, eldest son of Charles 
Barnaby, prominent hardwood manufacturer 
of Greencastle, Ind., died March 10, of double 
pneumonia, at Bloomington, Ind., at the age 
of 26. Howard Barnaby had been manager of 
the mill at Bloomington since it was put in 
operation several years ago by his father. 
The latter is prominent in the activities of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and the Indiana Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, in both of which he is a director. The 
deceased, although so young, had been asso- 
ciated with the hardwood industry for some 
years and was well known. He leaves a wife 
and baby. Funeral services, held March 12, 
at the parental home in Greencastle, were 
attended by a number lumbermen friends, 
among them Frank F. Fish, secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, who was one of the pallbearers. 


ANDREW JOHNSON, 68, vice president of 
the Sands Lumber Co., retail firm at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., died at his home there on March 7, 
following an operation for sinus trouble. Mr. 
Johnson was born in Tunsberg, Norway and 
lived in Milwaukee 55 years. He was a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee police department and 
16 years ago was pensioned. He then be- 
came associated with the Sands company. He 
was a member of the Masonic order and the 
Knights Templar. He is survived by his 
wife, two daughters, and one son. Charles 
A. Johnson, who is sales manager of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


HAMILTON R. LARGE, who was _ asso- 
ciated with Cooney, Eckstein & Co., whole- 
sale lumber dealers of New York city, died 
suddenly in Brooklyn on March 8. He was 
about 40 years old and was born in Chicago, 
the son of the late Preston T. Large, of 
North Tonawanda. He received his early edu- 
cation in the latter city and later was grad- 
uated at Harvard in the class of 1910. He 
became manager of Smith, Fassett & Co., 
North Tonowanda, and from there went to 
New York. Surviving relatives are his 
widow, a son, his mother, three brothers. 
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